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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The reading of Dr. Bell’s interesting 
account of the celebration of the eleventh 
centenary of the martyrdom of St. Boni- 
face, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
September, reminded me of a letter lying 
by me from a friend in Elberfeld, dated 
in June last, of which the following isa 
literally translated extract :— 

‘Tt is a great satisfaction to me that a 
memorial, a very small one it is true, has, 
on an eminence in our town, been dedi- 
cated to St. Swithberht (Beda, H. E. v. ii.), 
the Anglo-Saxon apostle of our neighbour- 
hood. What should we Germans have 
been without the Anglo-Saxons ?’’ 

This is strongly corroborative of what 
. Dr. Bell states regarding the veneration in 
which the Anglo-Saxon missionaries are 
still held in Germany, both Catholic and 
Protestant. B. T. 

Mr. Urnsan,—Dr. Bell (p. 386) seems 
to understand that my letter was an at- 
tempt at an argument against the intro- 
duction of a Classified Catalogue for the 
library at the British Museum. If he had 
read it without a strong feeling in favour 
of his plan, he would have perceived that I 
recommended a classified catalogue in ad- 
dition to that at present in use. In that 
case the one would be an index to the 
other, a “ guide to the companion, and a 
companion to the guide.”’ -R. 

Mr. Ursan,—My projected Illustra- 
tions, historic and genealogical, of Kine 
James’s Irnisn Army List, 1680, are 
just completed; and the work will shortly 
be ready for delivery, at my house (48 
Summer Hill, Dublin), to the subscribers, 
for whom alone it has been printed. It 
will extend to 1,000 pages, but be priced 
only ten shillings. The impression has 
been limited to 500 copies, of which 420 
are engaged as per list. Joun DALTon. 

Some curious particulars respecting the 
Bronte family, of which ‘‘ Currer Bell ”’ 
was the literary chief, have been published 
in “ The Belfast Mercury.”’ ‘‘ They were 
natives of the county Down. The father 
of the authoress was Mr. Patrick Prunty, 
of the parish of Ahaderg, near Lough- 
brickland. His parents were of humble 
origin, but their large family were re- 
markable for physical strength and per- 
sonal beauty. The natural quickness and 
intelligence of Patrick Prunty attracted 
the attention of the Rev. Mr. Tighe, rector 
of Drumgooland parish, who gave him a 
good education in England, and finally 
procured him a curacy in Wales. In his 
new sphere he was not unmindful of his 
family claims, for he settled 202. per annum 
on his mother. Prunty was the name 
which the family bore in their own neigh- 


bourhood of the county Down. The patron 
of Mr. Patrick Prunty, disliking the name, 
requested him to take that of Bronte, from 
the fanciful idea that the Greek word 
Bronte would appositely signify the sin- 
gular quickness and intelligence of his in- 
tellect. After Mr. Bronte had assumed 
the duties of his clerical office, he mar- 
ried, and the issue of that marriage were 
the three gifted women who delighted the 
reading world under the titles of Currer, 
Acton, and Ellis Bell.’’ 

Mr. Ursan,—Allow a word of ob- 
servation on the statement in your last 
month’s Magazine respecting the late Mr. 
Joseph Hume and the Duke of Kent. As 
is too often the case with injudicious 
eulogists, if it proves anything it proves 
too much. ; 

The debts of the late Duke of Kent 
were not paid in full. Compositions were 
accepted by most of the creditors; and it 
was an injustice to them if any balance 
was left in the hands of Mr. Hume or 
his co-trustees. At all events, it would 
be strange if, after the lapse of thirty-five 
years from the duke’s death in 1820, Mr. 
Hume in his latter days should have had 
occasion to communicate to the Queen the 
existence of a considerable balance due to 
the estate of her honoured father. And it 
appears still stranger that Mr. Hume, who 
from the position he had attained should 
have known better, should have presumed 
to address a letter direct to Her Majesty. 
Much less can it be believed that he and 
some dozen other persons had made them- 
selves personally responsible for the duke’s 
debts ; and no credit whatever can be at- 
tached to the astounding intimation that 
Mr. Hume was on good terms with the 
Queen. 

The anecdote concludes with a like as- 
sertion that Mr. Hume the Radical was on 
good terms also with the Duke of Kent. 
Now it so happens that he first introduced 
himself to the duke as an uncompromising 
Tory, in which character he was brought 
into Parliament in 1812 for Weymouth, as 
the purchaser of one of the seats for that 
borough, on the recommendation of the 
Duke of Cumberland, afterwards King of 
Hanover. Yours, Xc. F. R. S. 

In J. B.’s paper, “' The Growth of Lon- 
don,” some corrections were overlooked. 
Inp. 381, second column, inverted commas 
are omitted after “in Scrowp’s place,’’ and 
before “one fayre house;’’ so that there 
seems to be but one quotation, whereas 
there are two. Also at last line but two, 
“acted up” should be “ acted upon.” Also 


in note on p. 382 “it” should be inserted 
between “ bring” and “ within.” 
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QUEENS UNQUEENED. 


Les reines ont etés vues pleurant comme de simples personnes. 


QUEENS, says Chateaubriand, in 
the above motto, have been seen weep- 
ing like common women. Why not? 
Happy for them that they have one 
thing in common with women gene- 
rally—the privilege of tears. It is a 
privilege which the sisterhood have 
often converted into a perilous wea- 
pon, and many a king, and many a 
commoner, have yielded to tears what 
smiles could never win. 

We associate tears with misfortune; 
but as loss of greatness is not inva- 
riably a calamity, so has it often been 
accepted with no other resistance or 
reproof than a vain sigh. Such of our 
queens, and I include good Mrs. Crom- 
well among them,—such of our queens 
as have lived to exchange the sceptre 
for the distaff have been dignifiedly 
resigned or cheerfully submissive. 
They appear to have accepted the 
sentiment in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, 
and to have been perfectly aware that 

Things past recovery 
Are hardly cur’d by exclamation. 
Of the queens-consort of England, 
always including brave and buxom 
Mrs. Cromwell, wife of as sovereign a 
master as ever dated a decree from an 
English palace, not less than fourteen 
lived to see themselves unqueened. 
Of these, five voluntarily descended 
from the reyal estate to re-marry in a 
degree below them. Two were di- 
vorced. Three died in exile. Two 
voluntarily cloistered themselves up, 
and one was imprisoned in spite of 
herself. Mrs. Cromwell was by no 
means treated like a lady by those at 
whose mercy she lay ; while Caroline 
of Brunswick, like Sophia Dorothea, 
never shared the throne of her hus- 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


band, and therefore neither princess 
is included in my roll of fourteen un- 
queened queens. ‘They were simply 
crownless consorts, and they stand 
alone, enjoying a sorry distinction. 

Our queens who passed from the 
sides of their deceased lords to wed with 
men less in degree than the defunct 
Cesar, were Adelicia of Louvaine, re- 
lict of Henry the First; Isabella of 
Angouleme, the widow of John; Isa- 
bella of Valois, who had been the little 
sister rather than wife of the luckless 
Richard the Second; Katharine of 
Valois, who took as successor to her 
late lord, Henry the Fifth, honest 
Owen Tudor; and Katharine Parr, 
who, having grown sick of administer- 
ing lotions and applying poultices to 
the legs of Henry the Eighth, was 
glad to seek repose, and disappointed 
not to find it, on the bosom of Sir 
Thomas Seymour, the great Lord Ad- 
miral. The above record may be 
amended by stating that the second 
husband of Adelicia of Louvaine was 
Sir William de Albini, a gentleman 
who bore the rather impressive sur- 
name of “ Strong-i’-th’-arm,” or Fort- 
enbras; Isabella of Angouleme re- 
married with a gentleman “ spacious 
in the possession of dirt,” a Sir Hugh 
de Lusignan ; and her charming name- 
sake of Valois, not stooping quite so 
low, became Duchess of Orleans, and 
was as miserable under a coronet as 
beneath a crown. 

Let us glance, briefly, at these royal 
ladies who voluntarily made sacrifice 
of their dowager-royalty. It may be 
said of them that their first matches 
were matters of constraint, their se- 
cond were more in consequence of 
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their own tastes and of the force of 
honest wooing. They were not so 
fickle as Lucy Percy, Countess of Car- 
lisle, who was faithless alike in love 
and loyalty, was with the crown to- 
day and the commonwealth to-mor- 
row, and slumbered with equal satis- 
faction in the arms of royalist Straf- 
ford, or on the bosom of republican 


As the condition of these ladies re- 
gards us only in its uncrowned capa- 
city, we need to touch but lightly 
upon the earlier portions of their re- 
spective histories. Aprxicra, the Fair 
Maid of Brabant, was as proud as a 
princess had a right to be in whose 
veins ran the blood of Charlemagne. 
She was the second wife of Henry the 
First, who became so addicted to 
swearing, after the death of his first 
consort Matilda, and the destruction 
of his children at sea, that, to relieve 
himself and those around him from 
the peculiar and little agreeable ex- 
pression of his grief, he was counselled 
to marry “ Alix la belle,” as she is 
called by some of her contemporaries. 
The king consented, the marriage was 
celebrated in the year 1120, and 
luckily, as political matters then stood, 
it brought no heirs to the inheritance 
of Henry. During the fifteen years 
of its continuance, Adelicia enjoyed 
moderate happiness, and was sufli- 
ciently proud of her husband to pro- 
ject a completion of his biography, as 
the work of her widowhood. But, 
like some other widows, meeting with 
more grateful solace, she forgot her 
old sorrows, and gave up the biogra- 
phical vocation with an alacrity that 
was quite remarkable. 

o knows pleasant Wilton knows 
amore than ordinarily pleasant place. 
There Adelicia wore her earliest 
weeds; but she was lady too of Arun- 
del Castle, the possession of which 
alone, it is popularly said, carries with 
it an earl’s coronet. Castle and cha- 
telaine soon attracted the eyes of the 
strong-headed William de Albini, 
Lord of Buckenham, and the warmth 
of his wooing soon dried what tears 
may be supposed to have lingered on 
the lids of Adelicia. The lovers were 
gy | plighted, but not so speedily 
wed, ‘Three years were allowed to 
intervene between the demise of the 
royal husband and the second mar- 
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riage with the knight. Meanwhile, 
the latter visited Paris, and was so 
attractive a gentleman that he won 
the regards of another Adelicia, the 
queen dowager of France. That lively 
lady was bold enough to woo the 
knight; but the cup-bearer of Eng- 
land excused himself, on the ground 
that he was engaged to a mistress of 
equal rank, then awaiting him in her 
bower at Arundel. Three years after 
the death of the royal ‘“ Beauclere,” 
Adelicia and William the cup-bearer 
were espoused, and two persons were 
made supremely happy. Adelicia be- 
came a country lady, and kept such a 
quiet house that there was little to 
vary the routine of the course, save 
the nearly annual arrival of the 
“ monthly nurse.” Seven times, dur- 
ing the p own years which this second 
marriage lasted, did that eminent ofli- 
cial render successful service, and 
gave first welcome into this bustling 
world to four sons and three daughters. 
Adelicia never condescended to 
visit the court of Stephen; but that 
prompt-spirited and ill-appreciated 
monarch once paid a sudden and un- 
welcome visit to the castle of Ade- 
licia. She was entertaining there her 
step-daughter Matilda; and Stephen, 
very naturally concluding that there 
was peril to his throne when such a 
claimant as “* Maud” was holding in- 
tercourse with her father’s second 
wife, demanded the surrender of her 
person. The demand had weight 
given to it by the presence of an 
armed force; but Adelicia, nothing 
daunted, protested that it was shame- 
ful thus for two ladies so related to 
be annoyed, and declared that the re- 
quired surrender would never be 
made but under compulsion. Ulti- 
mately there was a compromise, and, 
the visit over, Matilda was escorted 
by Stephen’s own guard to Bristol. 
At the age of forty-eight, Adelicia 
took a step which astonished the un- 
married ladies of England, who longed 
to have castles of their own, or rather 
under lords. She had a brother who 
was a monk in the monastery of 
Afflingium, in Flanders; and to the 
nunnery connected with his monas- 
tery Adelicia herself retired,—her 
husband cheerfully consenting. Had 
a shadow fallen upon the household 


at Arundel? Was the knight “ gay,” 
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or the lady ill-tempered? Record 


does not enlighten us. We only 
know that, quiet as Adelicia was, she 
would occasionally mix herself up 
with the political questions of her 
time; and we suspect that William, 
her husband, compelled her to observe 
a silence thereupon, especially in his 
presence. Did she leave him because 
she could not speak her mind? Was 
he content to lose her rather than 
listen to it? Something of this may 
be the case, for the Lion of Louvaine, 
adopted by William, has been a 
tongueless lion since the period in 
question, and remains so to this day 
on the shield of the Howards, lords 
of Arundel. 

The second unqueened queen, Isa- 
BELLA Of ANGOULEME, was of the class 
of strong-minded women. John first 
beheld her in France, when she was 
betrothed to Hugh de Lusignan, and, 
as she happened to please that con- 
temptible monarch, he forthwith car- 
ried her off, little loath. He was but 
a scurvy husband, despite his admira- 
tion ; and ladies will feel nothing but 
scorn for him when they hear that the 
beautiful Isabella of Angouleme never 
asked for a moidore to pay a milliner’s 
bill, without being churlishly refused, 
or having to endure a“‘scene.” John, 
indeed, was by no means gentle in any 
of his ways; but he was jealous, and 
exceedingly unpleasant in the demon- 
stration of his jealousy. Thus, two 
gentleman having paid some courteous 
attention to Isabella (nothing of any 
moment; perhaps offered her some 
hypocras, and conversed with her 
while she sipped it), the king had 
them both killed the same night; and 
when Isabella retired to her dormi- 
tory she was prepared for pleasant 
sleep by the sight of the two bodies 
hanging above her bed. When John 
himself’ passed violently away, Isabella 
only wept for fashion’s sake. At that 
time her old lover Hugh was betrothed 
to her own little daughter. Isabella 
was still a fine woman, and a clever 
one. She posted to France, had an 
interview with her old adorer, talked 
to him of old times, convinced him 
that she was worth a dozen such dolls 
as her daughter, and forthwith mar- 
ried him, without the privity or con- 
sent of the King of England her son. 
The latter, Henry the Third, a pre- 
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cocious boy, some fourteen years old 
was delighted at the opportunity this 
step afforded him to deprive his mother 
of her dowry. He stripped her of 
every possession upon which he could 
lay his hands; and then urgently im- 
plored the pope to do him the little 
favour of excommunicating hismother. 
The family quarrel was not adjusted 
without difficulty ; but Isabella called 
Heaven to witness, as married widows 
are apt to do, that she was induced to 
accept a second husband, not for her 
own pleasure, but for the sake of her 
darling boy. ‘The peace that was 
within her reach was destroyed by 
her own ambition. The Countess de 
la Marche, as she was called, was, like 
a dowager-duchess who marries a 
major, for ever descanting on her 
former greatness: and she was perma- 
nently mortified that pert princesses 
took precedence of her who had been 
a crowned queen. By quarrels with 
the King of France, her husband lost 
all his landed property, and Henry 
the Third suffered ingloriously by in- 
termeddling in the fray. Finally, the 
saint-king Louis received them into 
his grace ; whereupon the La Marches 
made an egg upon his life by 
poison. The lady, perhaps, alone 
was implicated, but she put a bold 
face upon the matter; and, when a 
sort of trial was proceeding without 
her presence, she would impudently 
trot her palfrey up to the court door, 
and inquire how they were getting 
on. It was on one of these occasions 
that she caught sight of a witness 
whom she thought had been otherwise 
disposed of. Before he had given his 
evidence, she had pushed her pony 
safely beneath the portals of the sanc- 
tuary of Fontevraud, a refuge from 
which she never again issued, for she 
found a grave within its walls. 

And now we come to the pretty 
little IsaneLxa of Vaxors, the daugh- 
ter of Charles the Sixth of France. 
This princess was married to our 
Richard the Second, when the bride 
was scarcely nine years of age, and 
the bridegroom was about four times 
as much. Richard espoused her for 
the sake of the alliance with France ; 
and he treated her paternally, petting 
her like a lamb, giving her sweet- 
meats, and telling her fairy-tales. He 
was fond of the child, and she of the 
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entle and melancholy king. When 
e departed from Windsor, on the 
outbreak of the rebellion of Boling- 
broke, he left a kiss upon her brow 
that was impressed with the profound 
sadness of a father, separating per- 
haps for ever, from a beloved daugh- 
ter. Itwas with the feverish partiality 
of a child that Isabella espoused his 
cause ; and after death descended on 
him so terribly, and she was taken 
back to France, it was long before 
she would lay down the trappings of 
her woe, or allow her young Sear to 
be consoled for the ae of her old 
protector. Questions of state, how- 
ever, again made of her a wife. In 
1406, when she was only in her four- 
teenth year, her hand was given to 
Charles, the Poet Duke of Orleans, 
then = eleven years of age. Three 
years subsequently, she gave birth to 
a daughter, and at the same time 
yielded up her own life,—that brief 
ife, the happier for its brevity. 

Of Karuarine or Vatois, if Shak- 
spere has not enlightened us much 
upon her early calamities, he has been 
over-liberal in showing how she was, 
or was not, wooed by the conquering 
Henry the Fifth. The very honey- 
moon of this royal pair was obscured 
by the smoke and affected by the 
thunders of the battle-field. The mar- 
ried life of Henry and Katharine, its 
incidents, its glories, and its woes, 
need not here be recapitulated. Henry 
had conquered France: its crown was 
the dower of Katharine; and how 
strange the result! England was soon 
after ey pe of her possessions in 
France ; the son of Henry lost his life 
and the crown of England; and the 
throne was ultimately occupied by a 
descendant of the P rench princess 
Katharine through her marriage with 
Owen Tudor, a brewer of Beaumaris! 
Our English line had been unjust 
to, and triumphant over, France and 
Wales ; but, in the person of Henry 
the Seventh, the descendant of the 
Welsh Owen and the Gallic Katha- 
rine ascended the English throne, and 
the sovereignty of England was trans- 
ferred in this case, indeed, “with a 
vengeance.” 

Owen Tudor was a brewer, accord- 
ing to tradition, but, being Welsh, he 
was in no want of a lineage. He was 


descended from the mountain-prince 
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Theodore, whose corrupted appella- 
tion of Tudor has given a name to the 
reigns of five sovereigns. His father, 
the younger son of a younger son, 
carried a shield in the service of the 
Bishop of Bangor,—for even in those 
days bishops stood in need of some 

rotection. The father of Owen fell 
into some trouble through the small 
matter of slaying a man, and being 
obliged, with his wife, to fly for it, 
Owen may be said to have been born 
in a very vagabond condition. How- 
ever, he had Owen Glendower for a 
godfather, was, of course, brought up 
to live by the sword, and he thwacked 
so lustily with it at Agincourt, that 
Henry the Fifth made him a “squire ;” 
and, in course of time, Henry’s queen 
first saw him mounting guard at Wind- 
sor, over the cradle of a child (Henry 
VI.), who was cursed that he did not 
die in it. 

When the queen was first sensible 
of an interest in the handsome guards- 
man is not known; but she had not 
long been queen dowager when Owen, 
who was famous for “ making a leg,” 
was summoned to dance before the 
court at Windsor. In doing so, with 
more zeal than caution, he slipped, 
and fell into the queen’s lap, and Ka- 
tharine excused the lapse of manliness 
with such graceful emphasis, that her 
ladies, as the favour increased, warned 
her against such degradation, and qua- 
lified poor Owen as an awkward sa- 
vage, who had no more ancestry than 
Melchizedek. When the enrapt queen 
dowager noticed this alleged fault in 
his pedigree to the Welsh guardsman, 
the latter not only declared that he 
was a gentleman by descent, but had 
no lack of gentle relatives to keep 
him in countenance. “ Up with a 
brace of them to court, Owen,” said 
the queen; and in a month the de- 
scendant of Theodore introduced two 
of his cousins. They were gigantic 
young fellows, with long names, about 
as stout and accomplished as a couple 
of “ navvies,” save that they could not 
speak English. Welsh was their only 
tongue, and nobody was able to dis- 
pute with them upon the question of 
their genealogy. Katharine was con- 
tent, and Owen was clearly gentleman 
enough to be gazetted as “clerk of 
her wardrobe.” Without entering into 
details as a foundation for such a 
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course, a law was soon after passed, 
denouncing terrible penalties against 
any man who should dare to marry a 
queen dowager without the consent of 
the king and council. Owen and Ka- 
tharine smiled: they were already 
married; but when, where, how, by 
whom, or in what company, has never 
been ascertained. Suspicion seems to 
have been slowly aroused by the suc- 
cessive birth of three sons; but as the 
queen dowager chose to observe some 
measure of concealment, and to make 
very little remark, whatever was 
thought, little was said ; and the clerk 
of the wardrobe continued to serve 
her majesty in all things pertaining 
to his office. Time went on, and a 
little princess, Margaret, had just 
breathed, been baptized, and died, 
when Katharine was suddenly im- 
mured in the convent at Bermondsey, 
and Owen clapped into Newgate. 
This blow killed the queen dowager, 
principally because it was attended 
by the separation from her of her 
children. She speedily died, bequeath- 
ing a hope to her son that he would 
act “ according to his noble discretion, 
and her intents.” He probably did 
both, by his subsequent care of her 
three sons. Meanwhile, Owen broke 
prison, fled to Wales, was enticed up 
to London on safe-conduct, very he- 
sitatingly quitted sanctuary at West- 
minster to hold an interview with the 
king, and finally effected a reconcilia- 
tion. He was, however, recaptured 
without the king’s knowledge, and 
after again and again breaking prison, 
with the dexterity of Jack Sheppard, 
and with little respect for the body 
of his gaoler, king Henry once more 
became his friend, and appointed him, 
like a worn-out soldier, park-keeper 
in the royal demesne at Denbigh. 
Two of the sons of Katharine and 
Owen were ennobled. Edmund was 
named Earl of Richmond, and Henry 
married him to Margaret Beaufort, 
the heiress of the house of Somerset. 
It was their son who picked up and 
wore the crown which the usurpin 
but able Richard dropped on the fiel 
at Bosworth. The second son, Jasper, 
was created Earl of Pembroke; and 
Owen, the third, as a sort of scape- 
goat, was compelled to be a monk. 
Henry found faithful servants in his 


“left-handed” relatives. Edmund 
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indeed died early ; but Jasper fought 
nobly on the Lancastrian side in the 
wars of the Roses : and the elder Owen 
left his park-keeping to take up arms 
on the same side. Less fortunate than 
Jasper, the Yorkists captured the old 
soldier, and beheaded him in the mar- 
ket-place at Hereford. Awaiting a 
monument, the loose-covered stone 
coffin of Katharine remained in West- 
minster Abbey unburied until the 
year 1793. The body could be seen 
by those who would disburse a brace 
of copper coins for the enjoyment of 
such a sight. Samuel Pepys, at the 
cost of twopence, kissed the lips that 
had been kissed by Henry of Mon- 
mouth; and many of our fathers, at 
as small an outlay, have pinched the 
cheek that had once been pressed by 
the conqueror at Agincourt. 
KatTuartneE Parr was the wife of 
many husbands. She was a learned 
young lady, with some sprinkling of 
royal blood in her; and was wooed 
by Lord Scrope, married to Lord Bo- 
rough, and became a widow before 
she had completed her fifteenth year. 
Neville lord Latimer admired her, 
her understanding, and her neédle- 
work, and forthwith espoused her, to 
speedily leave her again a widow. 
The handsome Sir Thomas Seymour, 
most gallant of admirals, next offered 
himself for the acceptance of this ac- 
complished young lady, but his pre- 
tensions were set aside by the irre- 
sistible courtship of a king who had 
divorced two wives, beheaded two 
more, and killed a fifth by his cruelty, 
She had no choice, but to take thanks 
fully the terrible gift imposed upon 
her; and Katharine became the last 
and the luckiest, and perhaps the 
wisest, of the wives of Scone. She 
was a tender mother to his children, 
an incomparable nurse to himself, and 
was so esteemed by him that she only 
nearly lost her head. She had touched 
upon religious questions, and probably, 
had not the king recollected that it 
would be difficult for him to find her 
match at rubbing in a lotion, all her 
submissiveness would not have saved 
her from the scaffold. What a happy 
woman she must have been when she 
again became a widow, and her old 
lover, Seymour, once more came with 
the offer of his hand. Katharine ac- 
cepted it because she thought that 
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there was not only a hand but a heart 
in it. What a jovial wooing must 
that have been when Seymour hurried 
down to Katharine’s suburban palace 
on Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and beneath 
the trees in the secluded garden there 

ersuaded her that he had remained a 

achelor for her sake, and induced 
her to consent to wed him, before her 
royal husband was well buried at 
Windsor! The lovers had to keep 
the matter secret for a good half-year. 
At the end of that time, weary, per- 
haps, of the little restraint which they 
were compelled to observe, Seymour 
addressed a note to the Princess Mary, 
praying for permission to marry with 
the queen-dowager. Mary replied 
with a fair admixture of dignity, sa- 
tire, and good humour. She affected 
to believe that interference in such 
matters little became her as a maiden ; 

resumed to imagine that Katharine 
herself might have too lively a recol- 
lection of whose spouse she had been, 
to care to wed with an inferior mate ; 
and finally left the enamoured pair 
to follow their own inclinations, as 
she very well knew they had already 
done, with her blessing or good wishes 
upon any conclusion which they might 
honestly arrive at. The private mar- 
riage was soon after made public, and 
Seymour, with his fine person, heavy 
embroidery, and light —~ had no 
further occasion to creep to the pos- 
tern at Chelsea by sunrise, and leave 
it again, all his day’s wooing com- 
pleted, by seven o’clock p.m. 

The marriage was not a happy one; 
and the first trouble was about money. 
The Protector Somerset, brother of 
Seymour, withheld the ex-queen’s 
jewels, and sub-let her lands, to the 
great disgust of the bridegroom, who, 
with marital complacency, looked upon 
these things as his own. Further, 
Katharine was made to feel her al- 
tered condition by the proud Duchess 
of Somerset, who refused any longer 
to bear the train of one who was now 
only her sister-in-law, wife of her 
husband’s younger brother. The 
haughty duchess talked of teaching 
“Lady Seymour” better manners, 
and, in short, the two ladies kept up 
so unwearied a quarrel that all people 
ge that ill would come of it. 

‘he brothers themselves were at as 
bitter antagonism as their wives. 
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It was not a very godly house which 
Katharine kept at Chelsea; but this 
circumstance was not exactly Katha- 
rine’s fault. She had resident with 
her the Princess Elizabeth, then a 
lively young lady in her sixteenth 
year. At first, the ex-queen encou- 
raged her husband to rather bois- 
terous play with that by no means re- 
luctant young lady. But she grew 
jealous as she found the play running 
to extremities which she had not con- 
templated. From romping in the 
garden, the admiral and Elizabeth 
got to romping and hiding in the 
house. Thus we hear of tickling- 
matches, and a world of consequent 
laughter and screaming. Seymour 
grew so fond of this sport that he 
would rush into Elizabeth’s sleeping- 
chamber ere she had risen, tickle her 
till she was speechless, and then kiss 
her to keep her from complaining. 
Occasionally she would conceal her- 
self, or her attendants would remon- 
strate, whereupon he would revenge 
himself by chasing, tickling, and em- 
bracing the maids. Altogether, such 
a household was a scandal to Chelsea, 
and Katharine did well when she got 
rid of Elizabeth, and, with Lady Jane 
Grey in her company, went down to 
Gloucestershire to inhabit Sudeley 
Castle. Her chief occupations here 
were in making splendid preparations 
for the little heir that had been pro- 
mised her by the star-readers, and in 
observing a grave demeanour. She 
had prayers twice a-day, to the great 
disgust of her husband, whose union 
with her in this respect was as ill-as- 
sorted as would have been a marriage 
between Lord Chesterfield and Lady 
Huntingdon. While Parkhurst was 
reading prayers, Seymour was wink- 
ing at the dairy-maids, and poor Ka- 
tharine was sorely vexed at the un- 
godliness of her mate. At length a 
girl was born, shaming the sooth- 
sayers, and bringing death to her 
mother. That mother left all she 
possessed to her very graceless spouse, 
with some hints, natural to a wife who 
had been so tried, that such gene- 
rosity on her part was more than he 
deserved. And so ended the year- 
and-a-half’s unqueened condition of 
Katharine Parr. In another half- 
year the admiral himself had passed 
under the axe of the executioner, his 
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brother the Protector having driven 
him thereto under the double persua- 
sion that Seymour was a very bad 
man, and that Somerset was virtuous 
enough to be his heir. Latimer ap- 
pears to have thought so too, for he 
said as much, or rather much more, 
in a sermon before King Edward, for 
which he has been censured by Milton 
and Miss Strickland, each of whom 
seems to have forgotten that Seymour 
was the greatest libertine in England, 
and that Latimer had good ground 
for the hard truths uttered by him. 

Let me add a word of little Mary 
Seymour, the only child of Katharine 
and the admiral. By her mother’s 
forgetfulness and her father’s treason, 
the poor, tender orphan found herself 
stripped of her inheritance. Her re- 
latives, however, exhibited a great 

_ alacrity, not to serve her, but to cast 
the little burthen each upon the other. 
The only reluctance they felt was in 
extending charity to her. She was 
grudgingly entertained by a harsh 
grandmother, and was scurvily treated 
by aclose-fisted uncle. But, amid the 
trials of a gloomy youth-time, the 
little bud went on growing into full 
bloom, till finally attracting the eyes 
and affections of one who cared for 
her far more than any kinsman, the 
daughter of Queen Katharine married 
a Sir Edward Bushel, and settled 
quietly down into (we hope) a happy 
country lady. The grave of her 
mother at Sudeley has been disturbed 
more than once; but Death has con- 
ferred upon the unconscious queen a 
crown of his own—and yet, not Death, 
but Life. The irresistible ivy has 
penetrated into the royal coflin, and 
wound a verdant coronet about the 
brows of her who sleeps therein. 

Our divorced queens were wives of 
the same husband, Henry VIII. The 
two whose divorces were not made 
complete by the axe were Katharine 
of Arragon and Anne of Cleves, women 
as opposite in character as they were 
in attractions. When, aftcr a union 
of more than twenty years, Karua- 
RINE was ordered by her imperious 
husband one June morning of 1531 
to quit Windsor, she obeyed without 
fear as to worse following. When 
Anne or Cieves, in 1546, after less 
than half a year of wedded life, was 
informed that she had outgrown her 
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consort’s liking, she was prostrated 
with terror. Katharine retired to 
Ampthill, and concerned herself about 
the education and welfare of that 
daughter, Mary, whom she was not 
permitted to see even when ill. Anne 
still kept court at Richmond, and 
there had this same M for her 
little companion. When the divorce 
of Katharine and Henry was com- 
pleted in 1533, the former refused to 
accept the conclusion, scorned to be 
called Princess Dowager of Wales, 
and, refusing the title given to her of 
the king’s beloved sister, declared that 
she was nothing less than his lawful 
wife, and would receive no service at 
the hands of her attendants but what 
were offered to her as queen. Not 
so the Flemish lady. She returned 
thanks for every indignity ; resigned 
greatness with alacrity ; stripped her- 
self of her titles with eagerness; 
was extremely grateful for a pension 
granted to her as the first lady in the 
land, after the royal family ; and sent 
back her wedding-ring to Henry with 
such a quick and joyful obedience as 
to rather nettle the monarch, who 
thought much of his own merits, and 
considered himself an Adonis not to 
be resigned without a sigh. 

The Spanish princess, leaving Ampt- 
hill, spent some months at insalu- 
brious Buckden, where she led a mo- 
nastic life, worked like Dorcas, spoke 
of Anne Boleyn with pity, looked 
after the poor, and was beloved by 
the people. When she desired to re- 
move from Buckden, she was per- 
emptorily ordered to reside at Fother- 
ingay. The latter place was less 
healthy than the former, and she 
intimated that she would never go 
thither unless she were dragged there 
by ropes. Of course Suffolk and the 
other ministers of Henry’s will called 
her the most pestilently obstinate 
woman they had ever encountered. 
But she was too much for them, and 
they were fain to agree to a compro- 
mise, and the unqueened lady, pro- 
testing the while that she alone was 
queen and wife in England, was sent 
to Kimbolton. Once there, as much 
of vengeance was inflicted on her as 
Henry could well fling at the only 
woman in the world, save his mother, 
for whom he entertained a grain of 
esteem. He es 3 her garments, 
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diminished her annuity, paid the de- 
creased allowance irregularly, dis- 
missed half her servants, stole her 
jewels, imprisoned her priests, and 
burned her confessor. She bore all, 
not without remonstrance or protest, 
but still with dignity ; and when she 
died, in 1537, she left behind her a 
memory which Henry himself could 
not blacken, but of which he would 
have despoiled her if he had been 
able. Failing in this, he defrauded 
her heirs, by seizing as much of her 
property as he could lay his lawless 
ands on. 

Matters went quite otherwise with 
the placid Annz or Cieves. She did 
all she could to meet the wishes of 
her ex-husband, renounced family and 
country, and became an English lady 
with landed property. Henry was so 
delighted, that, instead of executing 
her, he paid her cozy little evening 
visits, even after he had married her 
successor, and the divorced pair had 
merry little suppers together, and 
abundance of jollity. Still Henry 
could not entirely give up the indulg- 
ence of certain foibles, and, being in 
too charming a humour to kill his ex- 
wife, he only beheaded Cromwell and 
burned Barnes, who had counselled 
him to marry her. Against this pro- 
ceeding Anne had nothing to say, but 
continued to entertain Henry when- 
ever he chose to look in upon her at 
Richmond, until Henry himself ceased 
to visit her, owing to the jokes made 
by the lady’s-maids, and the reports 
that went floating about touching the 
issue of such pleasant meetings. Anne 
was still resigned ; the same resigna- 
tion was evinced by her when she 
heard of Henry’s death. She then 
removed to the old palace at Chelsea, 
and there and at one or two country 
residences she spent her time in the 
exercise of good housewifery, enliven- 
5 age dull hours by private cooking. 
Like the old Duchess of Orleans, she 
had a delicate stomach, that could 
only be set right by sausages; and, like 
Caroline of Brunswick, when in Italy, 
she could eat with double relish the 
dish which she had herself cooked. 
Anne died, as she had lived, placidly, 
and in a matter-of-fact way, at Chel- 
sea, in 1557. She made no parade of 
sentiment, and appeared to be de- 
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sirous of passing away without mak- 
ing or exciting remark. She had 
appeared occasionally at young Ed- 
ward’s court, but she had not been 
seen in public since the coronation of 
Mary, to which ceremony she and the 
Princess Elizabeth rode in the same 
coach. The Lady Anne caused more 
“talk” after death than she had done 
living, for, by her will, it was found 
that Cromwell’s Protestant princess 
had become a professed Papist. 

The cloistered queens hardly come 
into the category of unqueened ladies, 
for honours little short of what was 
due to royalty, and greater than were 
usually paid in convents, appear to 
have been rendered to them. I have 
said that Mrs. Cromwell was as = 
a queen and ex-queen as any of them. 
When she fled, after the downfall of 
her son Richard, she carried off a few 
valuables, to which the Crown laid 
claim, as “his Majesty’s goods,” and 
seized without ceremony at a fruit- 
erer’s warehouse in Thames-street. 

But it is time to end my gossiping 
record. I will only add, that there 
have been not only queens unqueened 
by marriage, but many royal mar- 
riages which must have increased the 
number of heraldic anomalies. Thus 
Charlemagne had two consorts, but 
neither of them was raised to the rank 
of empress; and Mary Stuart, the 
widow of Francis II. married two 
gentlemen, neither of whom was king. 
The mother of Francis I., Louisa of 
Savoy, in her widowhood, espoused 
Rabaudange, her own maitre @hotel ; 
and Queen Elizabeth would have been 
very glad of an excuse to marry her 
own Master of the Horse. But these 
could not be described as such mesal- 
liances as kings have entered into. 
Thus Christian IV. of Denmark mar- 
ried Christina Monck, and made her 
Duchess of Holstein; and Frederick 
IV. made a queen of the “ demoiselle” 
Ravenalm. Denmark affords other 
examples, and that very recently, of 
similar connections. Victor Amadeus 
too espoused a Marchioness of St. 
Sebastian; and similar instances might 
be cited from other countries; but this 
would be commencing a new subject, 
and going beyond the limits of that 
connected with unqueened queens. 


J. Doran. 
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THE DUTCH CRITICS OF THE l6rn, 17TH, AND 18th CENTURIES, 
(Continued from p. 356.) 


WE have now to review the labours 
of another family of learned men. 

Joun Frepreric GroXovius was 
born at Hamburg in a.p. 1613, and, 
after travelling in Germany, Italy, and 
France, was made Professor of Belles- 
Lettres at the university of Deventer. 
He was elected to a chair at Leyden 
in 1658, which he filled with great 
distinction, and died there in 1671. 
He has left a considerable number of 
works, but is best known in the learned 
world for his annotations on classic 
authors, and especially for his excel- 
lent editions of Seneca, Plautus, Livy, 
Tacitus, Aulus Gellius, and Phedrus. 
These literary labours alone are sufli- 
cient to entitle him to the grateful 
remembrance of all modern scholars. 

His second son, LAwrEencre TueEo- 
porE, died at rather an early age, but 
not before he had left memorials of 
his learning, especially some notes and 
emendations on the Pandects, and a 
treatise published in the great collec- 
tion of his brother. 

James Gronovius, eldest son of 
John Frederic, was esteemed one of 
the most learned men of his age. He 
was born Oct. 20, 1645, at Deventer, 
and, after acquiring the rudiments of 
his education in that town, studied at 
Leyden, under his father in both places, 
and made the most extraordinary pro- 
gress. In 1670 he came to England, 
and visited the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, making at the same 
time the acquaintance of Pococke the 
traveller, Bishop Pearson, and the 
famous Meric Casaubon, who indeed 
died in hisarms. Gronovius consulted 
some of the principal MSS. of the 
English libraries, and afterwards went 
to Paris, where Thevenot, d’Herbelot 
the Orientalist, and other savans, wel- 
comed his arrival. From hence he 
accompanied the Dutch ambassador to 
Madrid, and afterwards visited Italy, 
where the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
appointed him to a valuable professor- 
ship in the university of Pisa. After 
staying two years in this place, he 
went to Venice, and from that city 
returned home, when he received a 
professorship at Leyden. On taking 


possession of his new chair, he made so 
admirable a discourse in Latin that 
the curators of the university imme- 
diately gave him an addition of 400 
florins to his salary. He was after- 
wards made geographer to the univer- 
sity; and, though repeated offers of 
chairs at Padua, Venice, &c. were 
made to him, he refused to accept of 
any other office, and he ultimately 
died at Leyden in 1716. The great 
fault of this eminent man was his want 
of temper in conducting literary con- 
troversy ; and in this respect he car- 
ried out one of the most striking errors 
of the literary world of that date to a 
most unjustifiable extent. Like his 
father, he was an indefatigable com- 
mentator, and we have editions by 
him of Herodotus, Polybius, Macro- 
bius, Arrian, Tacitus, Pomponius Mela, 
Suetonius, Quintus Curtius, Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, &c. which, together 
with his numerous literary treatises, 
would constitute him a critic and a 
scholar of the first order; but his 
great work is his Thesaurus Grecarum 
Antiquitatum, in 13 vols. folio: an 
immense compilation, which is the 
standard book of its kind. It was 
undertaken in imitation of the similar 
production of Gravius, and is the chief 
monument of his literary reputation. 
Joun GrorGe Gravivs was one of 
the most learned men of the 17th cen- 
tury, and one of the most laborious in 
an age when men of learning did not 
spare their time and their labour. He 
was born on Jan. 29, 1632, at Naum- 
bourg, where his family lived in an 
independent condition, and in 1650 
was sent to the university of Leipsic, 
where he studied under John Stan- 
chius, his mother’s kinsman, For two 
years he stayed at Deventer, studying 
under John Frederic Gronovius, who 
had induced him to abandon the pur- 
suit of jurisprudence for that of polite 
literature; and from thence he re- 
moved to Leyden and Amsterdam, in 
which capital he became converted 
from the Lutheran to the Calvinistic 
religion. In 1656, being then in only 
the twenty-fourth year of his age, he 
was appointed professor at Duisburg 
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by the Elector of Brandenburg; but 
two years afterwards he succeeded 
Gronovius at Deventer, on the re- 
moval of the latter to Leyden. In 
1661 he was named Professor of Elo- 
quence at Utrecht, and twelve years 
afterwards filled the chair of history 
and politics in the same university. 
Here he remained till his death, on 
Jan. 11, 1703, notwithstanding that 
he was often pressed by foreign powers, 
such as the Elector Palatine and the 
Republic of Venice, to accept more 
lucrative posts at Heidelberg or Padua. 
Out of eighteen children only one son 
and four daughters survived their 
father; but his other productions re- 
mained and still remain as imperish- 
able memorials of his learning and 
diligence. The great works by which 
his name is known to modern scholars 
are the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Ro- 
manarum, in twelve folio volumes, and 
the Thesaurus Antiquitatum et His- 
toriarum Italia, in three folio volumes. 
The first comprises a collection of the 
best treatises then extant upon the 
subject of Roman antiquities, specially 
so called, or as referring to the Roman 


empire generally—to its government, 
its manners, &c.; the other is a similar 
compilation, referring to certain popu- 
lations of Italy. These works form 
the basis of our knowledge upon these 
subjects, and are the standard books 


of reference. In addition to these 
Grevius gave to the learned world 
numerous good editions of ancient 
authors, including Sallust, Cicero's 
Epistles, Catullus, Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, Cesar, &c.; and he assisted 
Gruter in editing his great collection 
of inscriptions. He kept up an active 
correspondence with most of the lite- 
rary celebrities of his times, and was 
remarkable for the general kindness 
and amenity of his character. Among 
other works he had begun an History 
of William UI. of England, and had 
brought it down to 1672. 

The family that bore the name of 
Vossius, so distinguished in the re- 
public of letters, was descended from 
John Vossius, of Ruremond, who was 
obliged to retire into the palatinate, in 
order that he might hold his opinions 
as a Protestant unmolested, and who, 
after studying theology at Heidel- 
berg, was made pastor of a church in 
the neighbourhood of that university. 


[Noy. 


From hence, however, he was obliged 
to remove, on the Elector Louis re- 
quiring all the clergymen of his do- 
minions to profess the opinions of 
Luther, as opposed to those of Calvin, 
and he therefore came into Holland, 
where he became a member of the 
university of Leyden, and ultimately 
died pastor at Dordrecht, a.p. 1585. 
He appears to have been a man of 
respectable acquirements, but not 
greatly distinguished in the literary 
world. Probably his ministerial duties 
left him little time for study; but 
whatever may have been his own dif- 
ficulties he had the good sense to re- 
move all in his power from the career 
of his son, Gerard John, who lived to 
become one of the most eminent men 
of his times. 

Gerrarp Joun Vossius was born at 
his father’s house near Heidelberg in 
the spring of 1577. He commenced 
his academical studies at Dordrecht, 
graduated in 1598 as Master of Arts 
and Doctor in Philosophy at Leyden : 
and the year after was appointed Rector 
of the Classes at his old university, 
being then only twenty-two years of 
age. In 1602 he married his first wife, 
who gave him three sons; on her death 
he married again, and had a second 
family of three sons and two daughters. 
Vossius had now entered into the full 
career of university studies and theo- 
logical disputes, which were always 
virulent in Holland: he took the Ar- 
minian side of the question, and was 
much persecuted and annoyed by his 
adversaries throughout the remainder 
of his life. He kad been appointed 
Rector of the States College at Ley- 
den; and in 1618, when religious dis- 
putes were at the highest, published 
his History of Pelagianism. This cele- 
brated work brought on him a storm 
of persecution, in consequence of which 
he was deprived of his university ap- 
pointments; universities in Holland, 
as well as in other countries, being 
then, as now, fond of voting themselves 
infallible in theological matters, and 
silencing their opponents whom they 
cannot refute ;—and he was not allowed 
to teach in the university, until in 
1622, upon a promise of suspending 
hostilities on his part, the curators of 
the university summoned up courage 
enough to appoint him Professor of 
Eloquence and History. Two years 
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after this period, or at all events in 
1624, we find the university of Cam- 
bridge opened to him through the li- 
berality of F ulkeGreville Lord Brooke, 
who wished to found in it a Professor- 
ship of History, and offered the first 
sp ointment of the Chair to Gerard 
ohn Vossius. The negociation was 
carried on by the means of Sir Dudley 
Carleton, then English ambassador to 
the States General; and it might pro- 
bably have ended in the acceptance of 
Vossius, had not Mr. Doublet, a friend 
of his, who was then travelling in Italy, 
and knew English society well, dis- 
suaded him from the project. The 
reasons of dissuasion were that the 
English, however much they might 
admire talent in foreigners, were too 
jealous and too proud of themselves 
to admit of his being domiciled in 
England, and that he would ultimately 
find such a post one of trouble and 
harassing care. It is curious to re- 
mark that the salary then offered was 
1007. a-year, and a house worth 20/. 
a-year; and it may be observed that 
no such professorship was founded at 
Cambridge until the time of George L, 
a chair that has since been honoured 
by the talents of such men as the 
Poet Gray, and its late possessor, Pro- 
fessor Smyth. In 1624 Vossius pub- 
lished his Treatise on the Greek His- 
torians, and three years afterwards 
that on the Latin Historians, dedi- 
cating the latter work to the Duke of 
Buckingham and the university of 
Cambridge. In 1629 Vossius came 
over to England, accompanied by his 
sons Denys and Matthew; and his re- 
ception both by the king and the 
learned world was worthy of his great re- 
putation. Laud, who had long been his 
correspondent, welcomed him heartily, 
and Charles offered him a prebend in 
Canterbury cathedral, with leave to 
enjoy it although resident in Holland. 

The city of Amsterdam founded a 
sort of university, and prevailed on 
Vossius to put himself at the head of 
this institution in 1631; but from this 
time he became subject to bad health, 
and had the misfortune to lose several 
of his children, especially his eldest 
daughter in 1638, by which his happi- 
ness was nearly destroyed. Nume- 
rous works on grammar and theological 
subjects continued to issue from his 
pen; but he gradually sank under his 


infirmities, and expired after a violent 
attack of erysipelas on March 17, 1649, 
aged seventy-two. He had applied him- 
self with great diligence to the exami- 
nation and compilation of ecclesiastical 
history ; he was to have undertaken an 
enlarged edition of the Annals of Car- 
dinal Baronius: and for one of his 
works on Gentile Theology and Chris- 
tian Physiology, dedicated to the Clergy 
of England, he received the solemn 
thanks of the university of Oxford; a 
proof of the wide chasm of doctrine 
that must then have existed between 
Oxford and Leyden. His Etymologicon 
Lingue Latine was not published 
until after his death; and the French 
critic, Menage, asserts that he was 
much indebted in its compilation to 
the unacknowledged labours of other 
authors, but this accusation appears 
not to have been substantiated. He 
was the friend and correspondent of 
all the most eminent literary men of 
his own country, especially of Grotius ; 
but he appears to have had warmer 
friends and admirers in England than 
in Holland, probably on account of the 
harmony that subsisted between his 
theological tenets and those of the 
Church of England. He was a hard 
reader, and a quick writer; he used to 
work late at night, and, on being once 
requested to write a treatise on Greek 
grammar, assented, observing that it 
would be to him a thing of only four 
days’ work. 

The sons of Vossius, and they were 
numerous, were allmen who were either 
distinguished in the learned world, or 
else who gave great promise of what 
they would have become had they 
lived longer. The eldest, Joun Vos- 
stus, after studying at Leyden, went 
to Cambridge, where, through the in- 
fluence of Laud, he was admitted at 
Peterhouse, and afterwards obtained a 
Fellowship at Jesus College, in the 
same university. About this time a 
friend of his father’s, Andrew Colvius, 
who was travelling in England, sent 
over to Leyden an opinion of the con- 
dition of Cambridge, which ig curious 
from its date and its nature. He ob- 
serves that the colleges of this uni- 
versity, though so celebrated abroad, 
lose their importance on being closely 
examined; that advancement in them 
seems to depend more upon seniority 
and length of standing than on literary 
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or scientific merit; and he confirms 
the opinion of Mr. Doublet, mentioned 
above, by stating that though a learned 
foreigner would certainly be welcomed 
at Cambridge as a visitor, he would be 
by no means favourably looked upon if 
he wished to become a resident. It 
appears, however, that John Vossius had 
not that energy of character which his 
father wished, for we find continual 
remonstrances on his indecision and 
want of application in his letters to his 
son, and ultimately, on his father’s re- 
commendation, he gave up his post at 
Cambridge, went into the civil service 
of the Dutch East India Company, and 
died in India in 1636. 

Francis Vosstus, the second son, was 
a Doctor of Laws of the university of 
Dordrecht, and held the post of advo- 
cate to the city of Amsterdam. Some 
Latin poetry of his composition is ex- 
tant; but he died in 1646, without 
leaving any other claims to the title of 
an author. 

Martruew Vossivus, the third son, 
distinguished himself in the historical 
department, and we have his Annals 
of Holland and Zeeland, besides some 
other learned works of the same nature, 
to testify honourably as to his acquire- 
ments. He obtained the posts of His- 
toriographer of the States General and 
Librarian to the city of Amsterdam ; 
and he died in 1646. 

GERARD, the youngest of the sons of 
John Gerard Vossius, lived only to his 
twentieth year; but during that short 
period had done enough to show that he 
was worthy of his father, both in talent 
and industry. At eleven years of age 
he had made great pregress in Greek 
and Latin, in sacred and profane his- 
tory. At seventeen he had collected 
notes and emendations of Publius 
Syrus, and intended to give a new 
edition of that author’s works. Two 
years afterwards he published Velleius 
Paterculus, with notes of his own; but 
the year following he died, of the same 
complaint as one of his sisters, leaving 
behind him several works nearly ready 
for the press. 

The fourth son was Denys Vosstus, 
and he was still more distinguished than 
his younger brother Gerard, although 
like him he died at an early age. He 
was brought up under his father and 
Daniel Heinsius, and at the tender age of 
ten attended the public lectures of the 


celebrated Meursius on the Greek lan- 
guage. After gaining an extensive 
knowledge of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, he made himself a proficient in 
the Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldaic 
tongues ; and so well skilled was he, 
at an early period, in Hebrew, that he 
is said to have read through the Old 
Testament, in the original dialect, twice 
before he was fourteen years of age. 
He studied Arabic with such effect that 
he was able to increase, with nume- 
rous words, the Arabic Dictionary of 
Raphelingius ; and when sixteen years 
old occupied himself in translating a 
collection of Arabic proverbs. The 
Armenian, AXthiopian, and some other 
eastern dialects, were also acquired by 
him ; and he was complete master of 
French, Spanish, and Italian: add to 
which, that he probably knew some- 
thing of English, since he accompanied 
his father to England in 1629, and he 
must have been acquainted with some 
of his numerous English friends. He 
does not appear to have held any 
public post: for although the king of 
Sweden had offered him a chair at 
Dorpat, in Livonia, his father would not 
allow him, from motives of health, to 
accept it. And when, at a later period, 
the Swedish government had agreed 
to make him historiographer to the 
crown, on condition of his acquiring 
the Swedish language, and passing 
some time in that country, death 
stepped in to mar the brilliant pros- 
pect, and this bright light was quenched 
just as it was beginning to shed lustre 
on the literary world. An edition of 
Julius Cesar, nearly completed by 
him at the time of his death (1633, he 
was then only twenty-two years of 
age), was afterwards published by 
Grevius. The notes of this edition 
have been embodied in that of Ouden- 
dorp. 

Isaac Vosstus, the fifth, and the 
most celebrated of the sons of Gerard 
John, was born at Leyden, in 1618, 
where he was educated by his father, 
by his brother Denys, and by a private 
tutor, conjointly. At the age of nine- 
teen he became known in the literary 
world, and in 1639 published an edi- 
tion of Scylax, followed up the year 
after by one of Justin. In 1641 he 
set out upon his literary travels, and 
visited the principal libraries of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, making the 
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acquaintance of all the most celebrated 
literary characters in those countries, 
and commencing the voluminous cor- 
respondence which he ever after main- 
tained with them. In his letters to 
his friends, written during the course of 
these travels, he complains greatly of 
the extreme jealousy with which the 
Italians kept their libraries ; observing, 
that they guarded them more strictly 
than they did their wives: that even 
if one could enter them with the hands 
bound they would be afraid of some- 
thing being stolen and carried off by 
the eyes: and that after a library had 
been once seen by any visitor, that 
same visitor could never obtain a se- 
cond entrance. Isaac Vossius fell ill 
at Venice, during his Italian tour, 
which he attributes to over-indulgence 
in the pleasures of the table; for, as 
he remarks in one of his letters, he 
found himself one day in a tavern, 
between some German and some Eng- 
lish friends,—that is to say, he adds, 
between the personifications of hunger 
and thirst. ‘The consequence was his 
malady. He returned to Paris in 
1643, and passed a winter there with 
Hugo Grotius, enjoying the facilities 
for study, and the charms of literary 
society, for which that capital was 
then, as now, so justly celebrated. On 
returning home to Holland he suc- 
ceeded his deceased brother Matthew 
in the posts of historiographer and 
librarian : but in 1649 accepted some 
pressing offers made him by Christina 
(Queen of Sweden, and went to Stock- 
holm. Isaac Vossius had brought 
home with him from his travels some 
valuable MSS. which he liberally com- 
municated to all his friends who were 
engaged in editing learned works : but 
on his removal to the Swedish capital 
he took thither his own and his father’s 
library, the latter of which, a valuable 
collection, he sold to the queen for 
20,000 florins, keeping to himself the 
privilege of being its inspector. The 
queen, who had brought to her court 
Salmasius, Treinsheimius, and other 
French and German savans, employed 
Isaac Vossius to purchase for her 
books and MSS. in Paris: this he did 
to a large amount, and, it is hinted, to 
his own no small profit. From this 
time he began to quarrel with Salma- 
sius, and ultimately lost the queen's 
favour: so that he returned to Holland 
in 1654, shortly before the abdication 


of his royal patroness. It appears, 
unfortunately for the reputation of 
Vossius, that he abstracted some of 
the treasures of the queen’s library 
before he left her capital; and after- 
wards, when that princess was in 
France, and in altered circumstances, 
pressed on her the payment of some 
portion of his salary, still due, in a 
most indelicate and ungrateful manner. 
In 1658 he published an edition of 
Pomponius Mela, the geographer ; and 
soon after various other works: at the 
same time he continued to collect rare 
MSS. and scarce books, and to keep 
up his almost universal literary cor- 
respondence. In 1670, having taken 
offence at the States General of Hol- 
land for presuming to remind him 
that his office of historiographer had 
hitherto proved a sinecure, he left 
Holland for England, and in 1673 was 
appointed a canon of Windsor by 
Charles II. though we do not find 
mention made of the time when he 
took orders. An edition of Catullus 
was published by him in 1683, and 
next year a volume of various learned 
observations. His pen, indeed, was 
never still; and he continued writing 
up to the time of his death, which 
occurred at London, Feb. 21, 1689. 
It is related of him that his deathbed 
was anything but an edifying sight; 
and indeed it is asserted (what is very 
probable) that his opinions by no 
means coincided with the doctrines of 
the church to which he nominally be- 
longed. 

Vossius was exceedingly fond of 
shewing his knowledge of Asiatic an- 
tiquities and Eastern geography: it 
being his principal pleasure to relate 
the marvels that were to be met with 
in China. Charles II. hearing him one 
day assert a great number of impro- 
bable things concerning that country, 
turned to sonie of the lords in attend- 
ance, and observed, “This learned 
divine is an odd man: he believes 
everything except the Bible.” This 
anecdote seems to shew the opinion 
currently entertained of his orthodoxy. 
He understood most of the modern 
languages of Europe, and had studied 
Arabic, but is said not to have been a 
good scholar in them: his strength lay 
in the ancient classic tongues. At his 
death his extensive and valuable li- 
brary, which he had with him in Eng- 
land, was purchased by the university 
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of Leyden for 36,000 florins: but, 
had not the books been transferred 
immediately after the bargain to the 
house of M. Van Citters, the Dutch 
ambassador, means would have been 
found by the university of Oxford to 
set aside the sale, and to secure these 
treasures for the Bodleian library. 

Upon what has now been related 
we wish to add only the following 
brief remarks :— 

1. The circumstance of so many 
eminent literary families occurring in 
Holland is one of the greatest rarity. 
Our own country affords few paral- 
lels; France and Italy few also: but, 
wherever such a circumstance can 
occur, it speaks strongly to the moral 
integrity and the sound national spirit 
of the people. Let us picture to our- 
selves these grave and laborious pro- 
fessors of Leyden;—let us look at a 
Vossius or a Gronovius training up 
their children by their fire-sides, and 
at an early period, in those ways in 
which they were destined to tread so 
honourably when old: how sober, 
how regular, how constant must have 


been family discipline, when results 
such as these could have been at- 


tained! It shews that the children 
understood their parents’ pursuits: 
that they took a pride in them: and 
that they were inclined to form them- 
selves on the same honourable models. 
No wonder that great things are done 
by a small nation, when such a stern 
and energetic purpose animates even 
the children of the state. 

2. Next it should be remarked, 
that the path of literary distinction 
led frequently in Holland to public 
employment :—that when a man, such 
as Grotius or Heinsius, shewed great 
abilities in the abstractions, the dry, 
and, what are called by modern poli- 
tical economists, the useless niceties of 
literature, he was sometimes thought 
worthy of being entrusted with diplo- 
matic or other public duties. He was 
not rewarded, as in other nations has 
been the case, by being forced to 
adopt some particular profession fo- 
reign to his pursuits as an indirect 
mode of obtaining a reward. The 
Dutch had no rich episcopal sees, no 
canonries and large livings to bestow 
on their great literary men :—if they 
wanted these they had, like Vossius, 
father and son, to apply to the king of 
England :—but in Holland they had 
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to live, and they did live, by their 
profession as men of letters only; and 
the public institutions of the country 
were sufficiently ample, sufficiently 
open, to afford them suitable encou- 
ragement. The States General of 
Holland and the city of Amsterdam, 
we have seen, applied to the family of 
Vossius for historiographers and libra- 
rians :—to what great lights of learn- 
ing have the House of Lords and Com- 
mons in England, or the corporation 
of London, addressed themselves for 
the same purpose? Is there any com- 
mercial city of England, approaching 
Amsterdam in riches and population, 
or endowed with a wealthy corpora- 
tion, that ever thought of creating 
oflices like these? In our own coun- 
try the calling of a mere man of 
letters is looked down upon; we are 
either too aristocratic or too commer- 
cial to admit of such an ill-defined, 
such a problematical vocation; but 
we are almost the only people in 
Europe upon whom the charge of such 
pride or such obtuseness can now be 
fixed: and yet in Holland literature 
did not seem to offer any great impe- 
diment to the progress of the nation 
in wealth or power. 

3. Few people now, except the most 
indefatigable students, or the most 
confirmed bookworms, ever look into 
the ponderous folios or the minute 
duodecimos,—alike dark and dusty,— 
which bear the names of the great 
authors and commentators who have 
been above noticed. And yet there is 
a certain kind of pleasure in thus hold- 
ing converse with the learned dead, 
which those who have once tasted of 
it are generally fond of again enjoying. 
But who shall describe the delight of 
the old-book hunter,—of him who 
values an “ Aldus,” a “ Stephanus,” or 
an “Elzevir,” as he does a lump of 
gold,—when he finds on some obscure 
stall a ponderous and gloomy volume 
superscribed with the name of one of 
these venerable Dutchmen? when he 
lights upon a Grevius’s Suetonius,— 
or a Variorum Seneca,—or a genuine 
Lipsius’s Inscriptions,—any of them 
for a few shillings? He throws down 
the vile cash, catches up his dear 
volume, hurries home with it under 
his arm, mounts to his garret four 
steps at a time, and passes a night in 
its company worthy of the gods! 

H. Loneurvitie Jones. 
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PETER D’AUBUSSON. 


THE Knights of Saint John still 
we believe exist,—the shame, because 
the shadow of a great memory. Since 
their expulsion from Malta, at the 
beginning of the century, they have 
struggled on in mendicant, shrunken, 
and questionable shape in Italy. Their 
lastnotable Grand Master wasstrangely 
enough the insane Emperor Paul of 
Russia. The head of the Greek Church 
lending the decoration of an idiotic 
name to what had once been a noble 
Catholic order, was a spectacle as me- 
lancholy as it was absurd. The con- 
stitution of the order, however, is so 
changed, that even Protestant princes 
can accept if they choose the empty 
honour of its chief offices. If the 
Knights of Saint John could recover 
their pristine strength and splendour, 
they would be found no doubt, in our 
singularly transformed world, fighting 
as valiantly for the Turk as their pre- 
decessors once fought against him, and 
the cross on the red garments of the 
warriors would flash encouragement 
where of old it scattered terror. And 
mighty would their renown be if led 
to the onslaught by one as brave and 
chivalrous as he of whose deeds we 
wish we could present a fuller and 
worthier record than the meagre ma- 
terials before us permit. It is some- 
thing, however, to snatch, even through 
an imperfect chronicle, a hero from 
oblivion : and here we have an antique 
French hero of the true Bayard stamp. 

Peter d’Aubusson, Grand Master 
of the Order of Saint John of Jerusa- 
lem and Cardinal Legate, was born in 
1423. He was of ancient and illus- 
trious ancestry. His father was Re- 
naud d’Aubusson, one of the Viscounts 
de La Marche, his mother Margaret 
de Comborn. Little is known of his 
early career, and the traditions regard- 
ing it are considered fabulous. It was 
said that he had performed his first 
feats of arms in Hungary against the 
Turks under the orders of Albert of 
Austria, son-in-law of the emperor 
Sigismund, and that he had contri- 
buted to a victory of the Christians, 
in which the Turks left cighteen thou- 
sand dead on the field of battle. He 
is reported to have then been received 
with much favour at the imperial court, 
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to have made rapid progress in study 
under the eye of Sigismund, who was 
the patron of letters, and to have been 
present at the last moments of the 
emperor and at the advent to the 
throne of his successor. He is further 
— to have returned to France, 
to have been introduced to the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis the Eleventh, to have 
been present with him as a valiant and 
famous soldier at the siege of Monte- 
reau, to have received the king’s full- 
est confidence, to have been entrusted 
by him with some most delicate mis- 
sions, and to have been potently in- 
strumental in reconciling Charles the 
Seventh with the Dauphin. Against 
these statements dates rebel. The em- 
peror Sigismund died on the 9th De- 
cember, 1437, when d’Aubusson could 
not have been more than fourteen. 
The siege of Montereau, whose success- 
fulissue robbed the English of a fanious 
stronghold, was contemporaneous with 
d’Aubusson’s miracles of imaginary 
prowess in Germany: and in 1440, 
when romance entrusts him with the 
work of a veteran negociator, he was 
merely a youth of seventeen. 

In 1444 all fable ceases. He was 
one of the young lords who fought in 
that year under the Dauphin in the 
expedition against the Swiss, and who 
took part in their defeat. Discovering 
on his return the improbability of an 
active and energetic war between the 
English and the French, he resolved 
to enrol himself among the Knights of 
Saint John, and set out for Rhodes 
with this design. A simple knight he 
could not long remain : he was speedily 
promoted to the commandery of Salins. 
While not sparing the foes of the 
Christian faith, he found objects more 
deserving his vengeance in the pirates 
who infested the Archipelago. Whe- 
ther warring with the green flag of the 
Prophet or the black flag of the cor- 
sair, he showed himself so good a sol- 
dier as to win the esteem and friend- 
ship of the successive grand masters, 
and especially of Jean de Lastic and 
Jacques de Milly. The latter in 1458 
despatched him as ambassador to king 
Charles the Seventh, whose zeal he 
was to stimulate against the Maho- 
metans. Poor —" who perhaps 
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had never felt or shown zeal in any 
affair, except in his love for Agnes 
Sorel, yet so far gave heed to the 
urgent utterances of the ambassador 
as to empower the cardinal d’Avig- 
non to raise tenths on the French 
clergy. He also entered into a league 
against Mahomet the Second, the con- 
queror of Constantinople, with Ladis- 
laus, the youthful king of Hungary; 
and confirmed the alliance by accord- 
ing him one of his daughters in mar- 
riage. He further ordered sixteen 
thousand gold crowns to be given to 
d’Aubusson, which, with various debts 
due on the continent to the knights, 
and which the energetic ambassador 
collected, were forthwith converted 
into munitions of war. Such services 
could not fail to endear him as much 
to his brethren as his military prowess, 
and a warm welcome awaited his re- 
turn. As help against the Turks was 
at that time the usual pretence for 
papal extortion, and as nepotism at 
the papal court was growing more and 
more to that hideous height on which 
an Alexander the Sixth, the reproach 
of the Christian name, unblushingly 


enthroned himself, and as the popes 
at last grudged whatever professedly 
offered for the church did not flow 
directly into their own treasury, we 
cannot marvel if on the one hand even 
devout Catholic princes were slow in 


bestowing, and if on the other the 
res viewed as rivals those who, up- 

olding the glory of the church against 
the infidels, hindered the popes from 
clutching the uttermost mite of royal 
bounty. In being the bearer, there- 
fore, of good hard coin for the use of 
the order, d’Aubusson was _ probably 
thought to have accomplished as much 
as if he had been victorious in a battle. 

In 1461, when Zacosta succeeded to 
Jacques de Milly, d'Aubusson was 
chatelain of Rhodes, procurator of the 
grand master, and fulfilled in the ab- 
sence of the marshal of the religious 
brotherhood the functions of captain- 
general, or commandant of the mili- 
tary forces. A chapter of the order 
was held in 1467 in the presence of 
Paul the Second, at which some ca- 
lumnious charges were made against 
the Grand Master. These d’Aubus- 
son refuted with the warmth of a 
friend and the skill of an advocate, be- 
sides in other fashions manifesting at 
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the assembly his eminent talents. New 
honours were now conferred on hin— 
he was appointed administrator of the 
finances, and one of the sixteen knights 
who constituted the executive council 
ofthe Order. Shortly after the Grand 
Master died at Rome, and was suc- 
ceeded by Jean Baptiste des Ursins. 

It must have been a relief tothe brave 
d’Aubusson to escape from dull de- 
bates, and an atmosphere of petty in- 
trigues, to God’s sunlight and God's 
world. The Venetians were hard 
a by the troops of the Sultan in 

egropont. D’Aubusson flew to the 
succour of his fellow believers, pro- 
longing the defence, but not finally 
preventing the surrender of the island. 
Advancing from dignity to dignity on 
his return to Rhodes after this unfor- 
tunate but not inglorious expedition, 
he pleaded in the senate of his order 
the cause of Charlotte de Lusignan, 
queen of Cyprus, who, expelled from 
her states, sought at Rhodes refuge 
and protection. Besides these his elo- 
quence obtained for her pecuniary as- 
sistance. The dominion of the Lu- 
signans at Cyprus soon after termi- 
nated, having existed about three 
hundred years. 

Among the Knights of St. John the 
offices next in honour and authority 
to that of the grand master of the 
Order were the priorships. Of these 
there were eight, called tongues, or na- 
tions, and named from Provenge, Au- 
vergne, France, Italy, Arragon, Ger- 
many, Castile, and England. Ap- 
pointed to the priorship of Auvergne, 
d’Aubusson shewed that he was not 
unworthy of the elevation which he 
had attained, by strengthening to the 
utmost the fortifications of the island, 
by all the appliances then known to 
military science. Whilst he was busy 
with this work the grand master died. 
By the unanimous suffrages of the 
knights d’Aubusson was chosen his 
successor. ‘This was in 1476. By his 
merit alone he had passed through all 
the previous degrees of the hierarchy ; 
and now by his merit alone having 
reached the supreme degree he threw 
round it a lustre which was never so 
brightly, so beautifully to shine on the 
order again. 

Recent memorable events in the 
Crimea have given renewed interest 
to all remarkable sieges ; and it is from 
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a siege that Pierre d’Aubusson de- 
rives his most lasting fame—a siege 
which, as ending in Mahometan defeat, 
had as profound an effect on the fate 
of Christendom as the baffled be- 
leaguerment of Acre on the destinies 
of Napoleon. The dream of Napoleon 
was to be in the East the conqueror 
that Alexander the Great had been. 
The triumphs of our western world 
never satisfied his daring imagination. 
Egypt led to Syria—Syria to Persia— 
Persia to India; and from the throne 
of the Moguls he would have sent his 
mandates across the Himalayas to sub- 
missive Europe. An obstinate En- 
glishman mocked the dream, and ren- 
dered for a season its realisation im- 
possible. And then, when myriads 
of men had been gathered into the 
dreamer’s colossal grasp, and when the 
East was about to open its golden gates 
to his insatiate vision, forth flashed the 
flames of Moscow and the snows of 
heaven ; and the waters of the Beresina 
completed a tragedy in awful contrast 
with those oriental enchantments which 
the mightiest of magicians was about 
to perform. Thus also, when Maho- 
met the Second, impelled by phantasies 
as audacious as Napoleon’s, was rushing 
in fury to the subjugation of the trem- 
bling West, did a valiant soul on a little 
island, and with a handful of the va- 
liant, arrest his desolating progress, 
making unhealable the wounds in- 
flicted by the Persians, and by John 
Hunyad, at the head of his Hunga- 
rians. Nearly thirty years had elapsed 
since the fall of Constantinople. Maho- 
met, called Bujuk, or the Great, could 
boast that during that interval he had 
taken twelve kingdoms and more than 
two hundred cities. How this van- 
quisher of cities and of kingdoms must 
have smiled in contempt at the idea of 
opposition from so insignificant a quar- 
ter as Rhodes! As soon as d’Aubus- 
son saw that Mahomet, gorged with spoil 
and flushed with conquest, was pre- 
paring earnestly for the attack of 
Rhodes, he prepared as earnestly for 
the defence. He perfected the disci- 
pline of his troops ; he poured his own 
fire into their hearts; he strove to 
render an admirable civil administra- 
tion the adjunct of an impetuous mili- 
tary ardour—he addressed an urgent 
appeal to the priors of the Order, to 
princes, and to its friends in general. 
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He formed an alliance with the King of 
Tunis and the Soudan of Egypt; and 
his genius was as fertile as his energy 
was indefatigable in strengthening the 
fortifications. A proposition of the 
Turkish monarch that Rhodes should 
be tributary to the Turks having 
been haughtily rejected by the grand 
master, a hundred thousand combat- 
ants were sent to punish the insolence 
or to cure the insanity, as it might be. 
The Turkish fleet appeared before the 
island on the 4th December, 1479. 
The winter wasted away in resultless 
skirmishes. It was not till the 23rd 
May, 1480, that the Mahometans be- 
gan really to invest the place. Assault 
followed assault, each hotter and more 
determined than the last. But if the 
wave rolled on terribly, more terribly 
did the rock dash it back. D’Aubus- 
son, however, was not to be left to his 
own limited resources. His appeal to 
Christian princes had met with gene- 
rous response : numerous and import- 
ant succours had kept crowding to 
him, more than filling up the gaps 
made in the ranks of the defenders ; 
and his brother, Antony d’Aubusson, 
had come with the flower of the French 
chivalry. It was an age when, just 
before the dawn of the Reformation, 
religion had little spiritualism, and was 
more than half entrancing spectacle. 
D’Aubusson, therefore, was not satis- 
fied merely with sending the fittest 
man to every post, and with distribut- 
ing munitions to every point where 
they were needed ; he flew from rank 
to rank with a miraculous image of 
the Virgin in his hands; he ordered 
the solemn ascent of public prayers to 
the Deity ; and the Franciscan Fradin 
kindled each breast with glowing pic- 
tures of duty and glory in this holy 
war. For two months did the long 
battle rage with varying fortune to 
Catholic sword and to Ottoman scimi- 
tar. The Turks, after assailing every 
side of the town successively, yet find- 
ing ever their prowess and pertinacity 
in vain, emboldened rather than dis- 
couraged by defeat, sharpened their 
weapons for one final attack; pressing 
desperately on, they reached what was 
called the Jewish wall, which faced the 
sea. D'Aubusson at once saw the dan- 
ger, and hastened to encounter it, the 
most devoted of the knights eagerly 
following. The hair, which nearly 
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sixty winters had whitened, streamed 
in the wind—a meteor of destruction. 
The breach which the onset of the 
Turks had made they left their piled- 
up corpses to fill, for behind that wall 
of stone was a wall of human bosoms, 
alike mighty in conscious courage and 
in religious enthusiasm. ‘The attack 
was triumphantly resisted ; but dearly 
had d’Aubusson paid for the victory 
and the renown. Covered with the 
blood of five gashes, pronounced deadly 
by the physicians, he was carried 

most insensible to his palace. When 
the things of this world were once 
more stealing on eye and ear, he learned 
the great work which his valour, his 
high capacity, and his devotedness had 
achieved. Decimated by the falchion 
and the battle-axe of d’Aubusson and 
his knights, and utterly dismayed, 
the Turks, at the sight of some fresh 
reinforcements which the king of 
Spain had sent to the Grand Master, 
commenced to retreat. After enor- 


mous losses they, landing in Asia Minor, 
took their way slowly with the torn 
and bloody but not dishonoured ban- 
ner of the prophet to Constantinople. 


The wounds of Peter d’Aubusson 
did not prove mortal, as the physicians 
had too confidently predicted. He 
seized the first moments of recovered 
health to write a narrative of the memo- 
rable siege, which has come unharmed 
down to our own day, and which pro- 
duced at the time of its publication a 
profound impression in Europe. 

Mahomet the Second burned to 
avenge the insult which his arms had 
received. A littleisland had hurled con- 
fusion and shame on his immense em- 
pire; a small but intrepid band of Chris- 
tian knights had swept his swarming 
hosts like the whirlwind before them. 
At the head of vast legions, he deter- 
mined in person to accomplish what his 
lieutenants had failed in; but, on his 
march through Asia, death, in 1481, 
put an end to all his ambitious designs, 
to all his plans of revenge. Colossal 
in his vices as in his virtues, he left 
children as heirs to his throne who 
were no heirs to his grandeur of nature. 
The two sons of Mahomet became im- 
placable rivals, both trying to seize 
the sceptre which had fallen from so 
vigorous a hand. One of the sons, 
however, was acknowledged emperor 
as Bajazet the Second. The other son, 
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Zizime, is a familiar name to all who 
are acquainted with the infamous his- 
tory of Pope Alexander the Sixth. 
Notwithstanding his character, which 
must instinctively haverevolted against 
any but the most loyal proceedings, 
d’Aubusson nourished the discord be- 
tween the two brothers. After some 
futile attempts to supplant Bajazet, 
Zizime came a fugitive and a suppliant 
to Rhodes, when the grand master 
received him with the distinction and 
the magnificence due to his rank and his 
misfortunes. Zizime entered Rhodes 
on the 20th July, 1482, more like a 
conqueror than an exile. But this 
pomp could not conceal from him that 
he was thenceforth to view himself as 
aslave. All political action in those 
days was influenced by, modelled on, 
that of the popes, which was sub- 
stantially Jesuitism, long before this 
word had become the synonym of 
clever lying, accomplished trickery, 
imperturbable dissimulation, and un- 
scrupulous intrigue. It was thought 
right then, even by a brave d’Aubus- 
son, toensnare this man, Zizime, into the 
hands of the Christians, that, wheedled 
into the belief that he was a dangerous 
competitor for his brother’s throne, 
because he helped to trouble and 
weaken his brother’s government, he 
might really be nothing but a mise- 
rable puppet, a pining prisoner, with 
the empty privilege of golden bars to 
his cell—a valuable hostage to restrain 
the Turk from the extremes of daring 
or of cruelty—the assured pledge of a 
power to paralyse and to confound 
whenever the Turk was gathering him- 
self into organic shape and stalwart 
attitude for some gigantic enterprise. 
On this part of d’Aubusson’s career 
we dwell with little of sympathy or 
delight. His persistency of onslaught 
on Islam was what he was bound to 
as chief of an order to which the cru- 
sades had given, if not absolutely birth, 
at least commanding empire. Zizime 
lived for twelve years after d’Aubus- 
son had welcomed him, as astute poli- 
tician rather than as generous friend, 
to Rhodes. During the incessant ne- 
gociations and agitations so disastrous 
to Turkish peace and prosperity, of 
which poor Zizime’s cause was the 
convenient pretence, d’Aubusson was 
the conspiring genius and the inspir- 
ing soul, displaying Metternich gifts 
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as a diplomatist, quite marvellous to 
those, with whom we do not class our- 
selves, who care to admire the Met~ 
ternich kind of talent. After Zizime 
had passed two months at Rhodes in 
the midst of incessant festivities, he 
was transferred to the protection, or 
rather the custody, of the king of 
France. At Bourgneuf, the habitual 
residence of the grand priors of Au- 
vergne, he found an opulent and ho- 
nourable retreat and a pleasant prison. 
But pope Innocent the Eighth, who 
arrogantly called himself father of his 
country, for the somewhat illogical 
reason that he passed severe laws 
against witches and witchcraft in the 
remote parts of Europe, hungered ex- 
ceedingly for the possession of Zizime: 
not in order to convert him, but to 
have him always ready when there was 
any machination more cunning or cruel 
than another to be carried out. He 
tormented d’Aubusson therefore with 
his importunities in this matter till the 
grand master, contrary to his own 
chivalrous scruples, and rather at the 
expense of his good fame, yielded. The 
exiled’ prince landed on the 6th March, 
1489, at Civita-Vecchia. The pope, 
grateful for this and other services to 
himself and the church, conferred on 
d’Aubusson, two days after the arrival 
of Zizime, the title of cardinal, and ap- 
pointed him legate-general of the holy 
see in Asia. Pelf followed praise. By 
a solemn bull the orders of the Holy 
Sepulchre and of Saint Lazarus were 
suppressed, and the whole of their 
wealth was given to the order of Saint 
John. The pope further granted that 
the appointment to all benefices apper- 
taining to the religion of Saint John 
should be thenceforth in the hands of 
the order itself, instead of, as pre- 
viously, in those of the sovereign pon- 
tiff. On the 25th July, 1492, Inno- 
cent VIII. died. His successor, Alex- 
ander VI. resolved to turn Zizime 
to still more profitable use than a lin- 
gering throb of conscience and feeling 
in Innocent had permitted. When 
Charles the Eighth of France marched 
an army into Italy in 1494 the pope 
entered into an alliance with him. 
One of the conditions was that Zizime 
should again be placed under the 
king’s guardianship. At this very 
moment the pope was engaged through 
his nuncio at Constantinople, George 
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Bozard, in secret negociations with 
Bajazet, whom he persuaded that the 
French, once masters of Naples, would 
turn their arms against Turkey. Ba- 
jazet therefore offered Alexander and 
his son Cesar Borgia three hundred 
thousand ducats to murder Zizime. 
Eight days after Zizime was again 
under French protection: he died, 
slowly poisoned, it is confidently aver- 
red, by that powerful agent and chief 
friend of the Borgias,—arsenic, yet 
which was at last strangely destined 
to rid the world of the monster Alex- 
ander himself. D’Aubusson must have 
felt that for Zizime’s death he was in- 
directly accountable, and that the 
crooked deeds of the naturally noble 
and upright often cause and counte- 
nance the worst deeds of the wicked. 
The grand master did enough to 
atone for this one grand departure from 
the integrity and generosity which so 
eminently characterised him. His suc- 
cessful defence of Rhodes urged him to 
attack Metelino, which, however, defied 
his utmost efforts. He had better for- 
tune against his old foes the pirates. 
A Castilian nobleman, Ordonna, who 
had turned corsair, and scattered terror 
all over the Mediterranean sea, was 
taken, and then tried and executed at 
Rhodes. As legislator, d’Aubusson 
enriched the code of his order with new 
statutes and wise rules, and improved 
the financial, the judicial, and the ge- 
neral administration. As a strenuous 
and intelligent sanitary reformer he 
drained marshes, banished mephitic ex- 
halations, and, according to the ancient 
pagan idea, made health as sacred as 
law. While continuing unremittingly 
to strengthen the fortifications of 
Rhodes, he was equally busy and boun- 
tiful in restoring its churches and other 
monuments and in constructing and 
decorating fresh ones. Turning from 
the pinnacle of his renown and empire 
a tender and pious glance to the home 
of his childhood, he founded in the 
church of Monteil-au-Viconte a chap- 
lainship in honour of his father, his 
mother, and the benefactors of his order, 
under the invocation of the Virgin. 
The universal admiration and esteem 
in which Peter d’Aubusson was held 
throughout Europe, was testified by a 
circumstance striking in itself and 
painting well the deep believing heart 
of those times, in spite of corruption in 
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high places. A. young and lovely lady, 


Donna Isabella de Leon, belonging to 
the foremost Andalusian aristocracy, 
resolved to found a monastery for 
women of noble blood, similar in con- 
stitution, form, and discipline to the 
order of Saint John. She applied in 
consequence to the grand master for 
information and confirmation. He au- 
thorised the scheme by letters given at 
Rhodes on the 27th May, 1489. Shortly 
afterwards a similar foundation took 
birth and shape in the town of Evora 
in Portugal, under the care and zeal of 
Donna Isabella Fernandez. 

The last years of d’Aubusson’s life 
were exceedingly embittered by the 
scandalous conduct of pope Alexander 
and his family, and by the corruption 
and anarchy that thence spread through 
the church, to the disgrace of the Chris- 
tian name, at a moment when there 
were such loud and repeated calls to 
fierce battle with the Turk. Violating 
the arrangement which Innocent VIII. 
had voluntarily made, the pope squan- 
dered on his favorites or relations some 
of the benefices which were lawfully in 
the gift of the grand master. This 
the latter warmly, energetically, and 
not without effect, resented. The 
quarrel did not hinder the pope from 
joining the Christian sovereigns in 
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THE maps and views of London 
are among the most interesting me- 
morials of the vast increase of that 
huge collection of habitations, which 
constitutes the metropolis of the Bri- 
tish empire. We have none extant 
previous to the reign of Elizabeth, but 
from that period a succession of plans 
and views have frequently been pub- 
lished; and beginning at this point of 
time, I shall pass in review the epochs 
of London’s extension within the last 
three centuries—eras big with grave 
events, important in the history of 
Europe, the world, and civilization. 

The choice of the site by the first 
settlers, or founders of the city, was 
ably dictated ; and from the mouth of 
the Thames upwards there is no one 
spot that could have been selected in so 
favourable a position. If we examine 
its geographical features, and make 
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urging d’Aubusson to assume supreme 
command of the armies destined to 
operate against the Mahometans. The 
grand master had no sooner entered on 
his duties as generalissimo than he dis- 
covered how little could be accomplished 
when perfidy, defection, insubordina- 
tion, lethargy, were everywhere. He 
returned thoroughly disgusted and dis- 
couraged to Rhodes. ‘The disgust and 
the discouragement expressed them- 
selves in forms which it is painful to 
read about. He hurled sumptuary 
laws against the knights, and proscrip- 
tion against the Jews, whom he wished 
to exterminate from the island by ba- 
nishing the fathers, and by forcing the 
children to be baptized. In the midst 
of these austere doings, and surrounded 
by the gloom that hung over the 
Church, the grand master died, at the 
age of eighty, in July, 1503, and just 
a month before the death of pope 
Alexander. 

His suecessor, Emery D’Amboise, 
honoured him by a magnificent funeral, 
and raised to him a noble monument. 
In this monument he awaited in ma- 
jestic attitude, though his marble eye 
could not see the regenerating storm 
which a youth then twenty years old, 
Martin Luther, was to evoke. 

Francis Harwett. 
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ourselves acquainted with the natural 
marks long since effaced, I think one 
could speculate with tolerable success 
as to the position first occupied. The 
highest part of the city is the neigh- 
bourhood and site of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and thence it slopes downwards 


to the Thames. At a short distance on 
the west was a deep ravine, having at 
the bottom a rapid stream, which, as 
it was navigable almost up to the last 
century as far as Holborn, it is easy to 
imagine, in its wild and uncontrolled 
state, to have been still more consider- 
able and important. That it was an im- 
posing barrier, is evident by the traces 
which its course still presents. On the 
east was another, formed by a water- 
course of much less power and import- 
ance than that of the Fleet River, just 
alluded to, but suflicient, near its 
influx into the Thames to create a 
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natural barrier of considerable width 
and depth. This was Wall-brook, tak- 
ing the course of the street called after 
it, and entering the Thames at Dowgate. 
At this point there is, even now, a con- 
siderable dip in the level, although the 
stream has been covered in as far back 
as from the fourteenth century. Con- 
sidering these natural barriers in the 
light of a military protection, we will 
see how far they were assisted by other 
local causes. Nearly all the northern 
part of the city was a marsh; the pre- 
bends of Mora and Finsbury indicate 
in their names the primitive condition 
of the soil. On the east were a num- 
ber of small brooks or rillets, which 
have given names to a large portion of 
the city, as Sherbourn, Langbourn, 
which, with Fen-church, anciently 
Fenny-about, shew that this site was 
an undrained soil intersected by 
streams of water. As far then as one 
can judge, this portion of the city 
recommended itself by many advan- 
tages to the early settlers, and pro- 
bably might have been occupied by 
natives previous to the invasion of the 
Romans. But, as regards the site of 
the early Roman city, an able paper in 
the Archzologia, vol. xxxiii. p. 101, 
by Mr. A. Taylor, F.S.A. has demon- 
strated, by a series of well selected 
facts, that the boundaries of the first 
Roman town were probably not ex- 
tended beyond Wall-brook on the west, 
Billingsgate on the east, and the line 
of Fen-church and Lombard Street on 
the north. This subject, however, does 
not belong to the present discussion, 
and must therefore be left with this 
brief notice. 

We want much more information 
than we have at present before we 
could speculate with success on the 
changes and extensions of London as 
a Roman colony; but I think it is 
tolerably clear, ‘that, with a trifling 
variation, the walls still to be traced 
at several points were of Roman 
origin, and shew the size of Roman 
London in the last days of the empire 
in this island. I do not, however, 
think it probable that within that 
inclosure there was a compact mass of 
dwellings, for it was not so up to a 
late period in medieval history; but 
it doubtless comprised within its boun- 
daries spacious gardens, perhaps public 
walks. The system of driving houses 
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into every hole and corner, wedging 
up, as it were, the intervals, belongs 
nearer to our time, when our first 
exemplars of London maps were laid 
down and published. 

Bagford is said to have found a note 
of a plan of London, painted on a board, 
in the inventory of Henry the Eighth’s 
furniture ; this is the earliest map of 
which we have any record: but hen 
can scarcely be a doubt but that some 
attempt to plot out a plan or view of 
the metropolis was, either in part or 
as a whole, attempted before, though 
the effort might be rude and scarcely 
deserving the name of a survey. How- 
ever, in the sixteenth century several 
attempts were made of one kind or 
another, of which that by Aggas is 
probably the most complete; but there 
is another by Braun and Hogen- 
berg, published a little earlier, in a 
work entitled “Theatrum Civitatum 
Mundi.” It is smaller in size, but 
nevertheless very neatly executed, and 
apparently faithful. ‘These two maps 
will form the groundwork for our idea 
of London at the close of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. 

The date (1563) given to Aggas’s 
map by Vertue, who executed a fac- 
simile for the Society of Antiquaries, 
is probably too early by ten years; but 
by reference to John Stowe we may find 
some proof that it was at least earlier 
than his history. It shews within the 
walls ‘a tolerably compact mass of 
dwellings; but on the north part, be- 
tween Lothbury and Moorgate, are 
still many large areas behind the 
houses disposed as gardens, and within 
this site was erected Winchester House, 
now pulled down. A few gardens in 
the rear of houses also appear on the 
east side, particularly in the vicinity 
of Fenchurch Street. These were, 
doubtless, belonging to houses of rich 
merchants, who, even to the beginning 
of the present century, did not disdain 
to live where they accumulated their 
wealth. The greater part of London 
within the walls fell a prey to the Fire 
of 1666: a small portion, however, 
escaped in the east and north-east, so 
that about Bishopsgate Street, and be- 
tween that and Aldgate, Leadenhall 
Street, and thence, included in an angle 
drawn to the Tower, may yet be found 
some few remains of Elizabethan Lon- 
don, though much has passed away in 
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the present century by the hand of 
improvement. 

ithout the walls our maps exhibit 
no very compact masses of dwellings. 
Many of our distant suburbs at the 
present moment have much closer 
populated districts. The increase of 
dwellings ran most in the direction of 
Westminster, as if London, the city of 
the merchant, was seeking to unite 
itself with the city of the court,—the 
mercantile with the aristocratic in- 
terests. ‘The houses therefore extend 
in an unbroken line of streets as far as 
Charing Cross. Fleet Street was pro- 
bably a compact line of houses, for the 
most part those of traders, and at the 
west end, near ‘Temple Bar, still 
remain some interesting specimens of 
old London architecture. But many 
have been removed in the last century ; 
one, at the corner of Chancery Lane, 
Isaac Walton is said to have lived in, 
whose overhanging gables, and rich 
grotesque ornamentation, made it an 
interesting memorial of the past. Op- 
posite Chancery Lane there are still 
some curious examples; one, in the 
occupation of a hairdresser, yet pos- 


sesses a highly-ornamented exterior, 
and some of its rooms have panelled 
ceilings richly decorated. ‘The Prince 
of Wales’s plumes upon it, apparently 
point to the reign of James I., though 
the aforesaid hairdresser has chosen to 


dub it “the palace of Henry VIII.” 
The space lying between Fleet Street 
and Holborn consisted chiefly of gar- 
dens adjoined to dwellings, and in some 
parts of this now intricate locality are 
to be found some feeble attempts to 
keep up the tradition. The oldest 
houses in this space do not seem earlier 
than the middle of the seventeenth 
century. In Fetter Lane there are 
still some dwellings that may belong 
to the date of our map; in Chancery 
Lane, called in Stowe’s tine New 
Street, most of the old houses have 
been taken down; it formerly contained 
residences for many of the nobility, 
and their names are still preserved in 
several places. Between Fleet Street 
and the ‘Thames our maps give remains 
of old residences which occupied a con- 
siderable space; Bridewell Palace ran 
quite to the water side; there was the 
palace of the Bishops of Salisbury, 
whose site is yet indicated in Salisbury 
Square, and part of this fell under the 
3 
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power of the Great Fire. We will 
pursue the route to Westminster by 
the Strand. Immediately through the 
Temple Bar were close and narrow 
streets, forming a middle row, in the 
midst of which stood the church of St. 
Clement’s Danes; on the right a crazy 
remnant of old over-hanging dwell- 
ings, called Butcher Row, which was 
removed when the street was widened 
at the instance of Alderman Pickett in 
1798. Holywell Streetand Wych Street 
yet contain many houses of the same 
character, and no streets now remain- 
ing convey a better notion of what Lon- 
don was. The old houses that are still 
standing in the Strand, are not of earlier 
date than the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and these are chiefly 
on the south side, the north having 
been all pulled down at different times, 
but mostly in the present century, and 
on this side were many houses previous 
in date to the era of Aggas’s map. On 
the south side at this time (1570) were 
large houses belonging to the nobility, 
with spacious gardens reaching to the 
water side, continuing one after the 
other to Westminster. If we would 
comprehend its true condition by ana- 
logy with the present time, we must 
compare it to the Thames side at Ham- 
mersmith and Richmond. But one 
residence of nobility, Northumberland 
House, now remains, and that is subse- 
quent to the map; all the others are 
swept away, and have left their names 
only to the streets which have occupied 
their sites. The houses on the north 
side were furnished with gardens reach- 
ing up to the wall of the Convent Gar- 
dens, and were possibly suburban resi- 
dences of a similar relation to those 
which now stretch forth far away on 
all sides to Clapham, Brixton, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, &c. At St. Martin’s 
Church, yet called St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, the houses are clustered to- 
gether rather closer. We then come to 
the Mews, a large area walled in, in 
front of which are a row of houses. 
Comparing it with the present state, 
these houses, which scarcely projected 
beyond the south walls of the Mews, 
would embrace the site of Trafalgar 
— up to Princes Street, then 
called Hedge Lane. Beyond this we are 
absolutely in the country; and the 
Haymarket, parallel to Hedge Lane, 
like it, is fenced with trees up to the 
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Reading Road, now Piccadilly. At 
resent we must go a long way from 
ondon to get so perfectly free from 

houses, as appears by the map, for our 
suburban villas stretch themselves over 
an enormous space, and in their sight 
one can scarcely say “we are in the 
country.” 

Let us suppose ourselves in what is 
now Coventry Street, and, instead of 
pursuing our way up the Reading Road 
or Piccadilly, turn up a lane leading to 
the north-east. The ground rises; we 
leave the north wall of the Mews be- 
hind us, and at a little distance in front 
a church tower, peeping above some 
trees, and a few houses clustered about 
it, appear in view. This is the church 
of the lazar house of “ St. Giles’ in the 
Fields,” then truly so called. Most of 
the dwellings doubtless pertained to 
the hospital, and there is a walled pre- 
cinct of a semicircular shape on the 
south side. It is curious to perceive 
that even now the streets about the 
church take this shape; consequentl 
they embrace the very ground indi- 
cated on Aggas’s map. 

If we turn to the south, we look 
down across a wide expanse of fields, 
intersected by foot-paths between St. 
Martin’s Lane, with its elms and hedge- 
rows, to what is now Drury Lane, 
then bounded by a wall or fence, as far 
as the long wall of the Convent garden. 
Instead of returning southwards, we 
will proceed back towards the city by 
Holborn ; but, before we do so, we ob- 
serve that Broad Street, St. Giles’s, has 
its north side built on as far as Drury 
Lane, having fields inclosed by hedges 
in the rear; and near the site of the 
present British Museum is a large 
house standing within an inclosure. 
On the south side there are no dwell- 
ings, except just at the corner of Drury 
Lane. 

The improvements that have re- 
cently taken place here have removed 
many old houses, particularly the 
Middle Row, near Endell Street, but 
Ido not think that any buildings of 
the sixteenth century remained on this 
spot unto our time; but there are yet 
a few houses which seem to belong to 
the close of the seventeenth century. 

We might now (1570) luxuriate ina 
walk by a foot-path across fields to the 
Strand, passing by Drury House at 
the end of the lane named from it, and 
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ain until we issue into Hol- 
born by Turnstile, a name sufficiently 
suggestive. On our right are a few 
houses facing the street, with gardens 
at the back, and a similar arrange- 
ment opposite; between the end of 
these houses and the corner of Drury 
Lane, Holborn, was a country road 
lined with hedges, and which formed 
the extremity of London, as indicated 
by a continuous line of street, and this 
termination must have been near what 
is now Queen Street. Proceeding east- 
ward, we come to Gray’s-inn Lane, now 
a narrow, close, and densely populated 
district. The gardens of the inn form 
the extremity on one side, and on the 
other or east side is a row of houses 
nearly parallel. Stowe says, “ This lane 
is furnished with fair buildings, and 
many tenements on both the sides, 
leading to the fields towards Highgate 
and Hamstead.” And speaking of 
Holborn, “ On the high street have ye 
many fair houses built, and lodgings for 
- emen, inns for travellers and such 
ike, up almost (for it lacketh but little) 
to St. Giles’ in the Fields:” thus Stowe 
and the map are mutually illustrative. 
Between Gray’s-inn Lane and the 
recincts of Ely Palace, or Hatton 
ouse, in the rear of the houses on 
the north side of Holborn, are nothin 
but fields and gardens. Further nort 
are a few houses detached; some may 
be farms; others, from their position, 
seem to indicate St. Chad’s Well at 
the bottom of Gray’s-inn Road, near to 
Battlebridge, and the Cold-bath, near 
the prison so called, which gave name to 
fields that have only quite disappeared 
in our time. Field Lan that notorious 
alley which improvement has nearly 
destroyed, was in Stowe’s time called 
Gold Lane, “sometime a filthy pass- 
age into the fields, now both sides built 
with small tenements.” This must 
have been subsequent to the map of 
Aggas, as there it appears still without 
any houses; and this tends to fix the 
date of the plan, as of course it must 
have been previous to Stowe’s Survay, 
first published in 1589. Leather Lane 
had also, according to the same au- 
thority, some houses recently erected ; 
they are not, however, marked in the 
map, and were consequently not then 
built. 
The thick neighbourhood which grew 
up close to the >; of the Fleet 
3 


return 
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River, and which has been removed in 
the last few years to make way for the 
new street through Clerkenwell to 
Islington, was all subsequent to the 
map, which leaves it entirely a vacant 
space through fields, not being perhaps 
a very desirable locality for dwellings, 
except of the lowest kind. Cow Lane, 
which leads from Holborn Bridge up to 
Smithfield, has the back of its houses 
looking upon fields with hedge-rows 
down to the stream of the Fleet. Chick 
Lane is between two walls, and has 
dwellings only on the edge of Smith- 
field, and so on all the way to Turn- 
mill Street, at the upper end of which 
the houses are clustered together rather 
thicker: this, with Clerkenwell Church, 
forms the extreme north-west point of 
London. 

The buildings of the dissolved mo- 
nastery of the Knights of St. John, 
with extensive - gardens and_ closes, 
whose walls reach to Turnmill Street, 
and the Carthusian monastery, with 
equally large precincts adjoining on 
the south-east, mainly bounded this 

ortion of the metropolis. John Street 

oad had not advanced much beyond 
Clerkenwell Green, where a long wall 
or fence, inclosing large meadows full 
of trees, runs in a direct line to Goswell 
Street Road; but the latter was not 
built on beyond the way leading to the 
Charter House. The backs of the 
houses on the north side of Barbican 
looked direct into fields and inclosures, 
and had no impediment from thence to 
Islington. Golden Lane was built on, 
but all the streets quite up to Cripple- 
gate possessed gardens in the rear of 
the dwellings; in fact, ae ges it- 
self was a pleasant suburb, not more 
closely built than St. John’s Wood is 
now. 

Our old friend John Stowe says of 
Red Cross Street, “ On the west side 
from St. Giles churchyard up to the 
said cross be many fair houses built 
outward, with divers alleys turning 
into a large plot of ground called the 
Jews’ garden, as being the only place 
appointed them in England wherein 
to bury their dead, till the year 1177, 
the 24th of Hen. IL, that it was per- 
mitted to them (after long suit to the 
king and parliament at Oxford) to 
have a special place assigned them in 
every quarter where they dwelt. This 
plot of ground remained to the said 
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Jews till the time of their final banish- 
ment out of England, and is now 
turned into fair garden plots and sum- 
mer-houses for pleasure.” In Beech 
Lane also he speaks of “ beautiful 
houses of stone, brick, and timber,” 
one of which was formerly the lodging 
of the abbat of Ramsey. It would 
seem, then, that this quarter of the 
town resembled some suburbs at the 
present day, in which the cockneys 
indulge in a rural retreat, though, un- 
fortunately, “gardens with summer- 
houses” are daily being ousted by the 
rage for building. 

Stowe records the same character of 
Goswell Street, which he says is “re- 
plenished with small tenements, cot- 
tages, and alleys, gardens, banqueting 
houses, and bowling places.” By ban- 
queting houses we may probably see 
something of the origin of places of 
entertainment like what White Con- 
duit House or the Mother Red Cap 
and others were within the memory of. 
many yet living. 

The space from Cripplegate to Moor- 
gate had no continuous line of build- 
ings, but consisted of a number of in- 
closures, with bere and there a house; 
the furthest of these north being the 
manor house called Finsbury Court, 
which seems to have stood a little 
beyond Bunhill Fields burial-ground. 
The map here distinguishes four wind- 
mills; one is immediately north of 
Finsbury Court, but the others are a 
little further east, and close together. 
They are evidently those which Stowe 
speaks of as being erected on the 
ground “ overheightened with laystalls 
of dung.” Windmill Street, former! 
ealled Windmill Hill. and Windmill 
Row, just beyond Finsbury Square, 
preserve this memory. The whole 
space south of these constitutes Fins- 
bury Fields, and what we have in later 
times called Moorfields, and it had 
been for ages the resort of citizens for 
recreation. 

The old historian Fitzstephen gives 
a full and curious account of the sports 
of the Londoners in the reign of 
Henry II. on this spot, and one of the 
city gates—Moorgate—was avowedly 
made for the use of citizens who would 
choose to take recreation in the fields 
towards Islington. Much jealousy was 
evinced at any incroachment on what 
was considered a valuable common 
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right, and it was not until the present 
century that the last remaining portion 
of these fields shared the fate of the 
rest, and became covered with build- 
ings. It would have been good policy 
had all this land been retained as a 
park for the citizens; it would have 
been far more valuable than creating 
a Finsbury Park, some four miles off, 
as recently contemplated, but with 
small chance of success. Our map 
shows us the “ Finsbury archers” dis- 
porting themselves with the bow; and 
the Artillery Company, who originated 
from them, yet retain a large piece of 
ground, the only relic of Finsbury 
fields, for their exercise. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the walls, laun- 
dresses are laying out linen on the 
grass to dry or bleach, as we may see 
at this day on a portion of Hampstead 
Heath. In one part is the “ Dogg 
house,” where the Lord Mayors kept 
their hounds. Dog-house bar still 
preserves the memory of the establish- 
ment, which was subsequently moved 
nearer Old Street Road. 

From Bishopsgate a street built on 
both sides extends up to Shoreditch 
church, the houses on the west having 


gardens and inclosed grounds extendin 
to Finsbury fields, adjoining to which 
are a number of garden-plots, or small 
paddocks, divided from each other by 


hedges. These are, perhaps, those 
spoken of by Stowe as encumbering 
Holywell “with filthiness purposely 
laid there for the heightening the 
ground for garden plots.” And again 
the same author says, “From Holy- 
well in the High Street is a continual 
building of tenements to Sewer’s ditch, 
having one small side of a field already 
made a garden plot.” The site of Holy- 
well nunnery became occupied b 

houses for nobility ; and Stowe, in his 
first edition of the Survay, informs us 
that “ neere thereunto are builded two 
publique houses for the acting and 
shewe of comedies, tragedies, and his- 
tories, for recreation. “Whereof one is 
called the Curtein, the other the 
Theatre, both standing on the south- 
west side towards the field.” The me- 
mory of one of these is retained in the 
name of “Curtain Road.” Southwards, 
in Bishopsgate Street, we have still 
the remains of the house of Sir Paul 
Pindar, one of the most picturesque 
in its externals of any remaining in 


London. The old hospital of Beth- 
lehem stood near Liverpool Street, 
and the grounds belonging to it nearly 
abutted upon Moorfields. Our old 
chronicler will help us to illustrate the 
map by what he says of the o> 
side of this thoroughfare. “On the 
other side of the highway from Bi- 
shopsgate and Hounsditch is the Dol- 
phin, a common inn for receipt of tra- 
vellers; then Fisher's Folly ; and sou 
to the west end of Berwardes’ Lane, is 
a continual building of small cottages, 
then the hospital called St. Mary 
Spittle, hard within the bars.” Also, 
“ From which bars towards Soers ditch 
on that side is all along a continual 
building of small or base tenements, 
for the most part lately erected.” These 
i are curious, as throwing a 
ight upon the extension of London in 
Stowe’s time, and which he looks upon 
much about in the same manner as we 
might now at beholding acre after 
acre of green fields converted into 
bricks and mortar. Some small and 
old houses of only one story high, and 
with carved weather-boarding, I re- 
member to have seen near upon the 
site of the Eastern Counties Railway 
station. They were of the latter part 
of the 15th century. A few old houses 
are to be seen at Norton Folgate, but 
none, I think, so old as our map, or 
even worthy John Stowe’s Survay. 
The hospital called St. Mary Spital 
has given name to a neighbourhood 
famous for its silk manufactures, in- 
famous for the squalid misery that has 
so frequently visited it, and as the 
abode of disease, ever the faithful at- 
tendant upon want and neglect. At 
this period (1570) all were fields, and, 
after the dissolution of the priory, the 
site was covered with fine houses, but 
the church remained unto a later time. 
No one could imagine now, that the 
large and densely populated district 
lying between the angle formed by 
Shoreditch church, Aldgate, and White- 
chapel, could have been pleasant fields. 
The yery idea of a green blade on such 
a soil seems impossible; but in our map 
it is a fine open space between the two 
highways, and we will now suppose 
ourselves crossing it to Whitechapel 
church. Houndsditch is on our right, 
consisting only of a row of houses on 
its east side, having on its opposite 
side a wall or fence dividing it from 
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the city ditch. All have gardens at 
the back, and near St. Botolph’s church, 
Aldgate, is a field which in Braun and 
Hogenberg’s map is appropriated to 
the gun-founders. We enter the High 
Street by what is now Petticoat Lane, 
then having but a very few houses at 
its corner; but it was the commence- 
ment of the street, and in a few years 
was built all along as we now see it. 
The High Street from Aldgate to 
Whitechapel church was a continuous 
row of houses with gardens at the back 
of them on the north side, and both 
looking into fields. If we would find 
a parallel condition at this day on this 
same line of road, we must go nearly 
five miles from Whitechapel church, 
as London in its enormous extension 
has embraced in this direction the vil- 
lages of Bow and Stratford. 

Stowe again becomes useful as a 
commentary to the map, though it 
must ever be borne in mind that he is 
a few years later in point of date, but 
by that he assists us in discovering the 
gradual increase then taking place, so 
as to alarm the Government, and to 
cause proclamations to be issued to 
restrain it. After telling us of the 
building on both sides up to the Bars, 
he says: “ Also without the Bars both 
sides of the street be pestered with 
cottages and alleys, even up to White- 
chapel church, and almost half a mile 
beyond it into the common field; all 
which — to be open and free for 
all men. But this common field, I say, 
being sometime the beauty of this city 
on that part, is so encroached upon b 
building of filthy cottages, and wit 
other purprestures, inclosures, and lay- 
stalls (notwithstanding all proclama- 
tions and Acts of Parliament made to 
the contrary), that in some places it 
scarce remaineth a sufficient highway 
for the meeting of carriages and droves 
of cattle; much less is there any fair, 
pleasant, or wholesome way for people 
to walk on foot; which is no small 
blemish to so famous a city to have so 
unsavoury and unseemly an entrance 
or passage thereunto.” 

ho does not sympathise with the 
honest old chronicler, and especially 
when we have an aggravated story of 
the samekind totell. Thecommon right 
about London has been shamelessly 
sacrificed, without any regard to the 
health of the inhabitants or the neces- 
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sity for places of recreation. Even 
now, with such an enormous popula- 
tion, Acts of Parliament have been 

assed, empowering the inclosure of 
Teeing Forest, without any reserva- 
tion, as there certainly ought to be, 
knowing the hundreds that flock weekly 
thither to seek recreation in pure air, 
which wiser legislation ought to have 
secured nearer home. 

Among the houses in Aldgate High 
Street inhabited by the butchers are 
several of an early date, and highly 
enriched in snamndideaneaiin. They 
are certainly antecedent to our map; 
several have been removed of late years, 
both here and in the adjoining street 
of the Minories, of which I will now 
speak. This street, as is well known, 
takes its name from the convent of the 
nuns of St. Clare, or Minoresses, which 
stood close to Haydon Square ; a part 
of the ruins were disclosed by a fire 
in 1796. The eastern side only is built 
on (1570), and that irregularly. The 
inclosed fields behind the houses be- 
longed chiefly to the convent just 
named, and were afterwards tenanted, 
with the old farm buildings, by one 
Goodman, and thus the name of Good- 
man’s fields has been handed down till 
the present time. 

Stowe tells us that, “ Near eons 
to this abbey, on the south side thereof, 
was sometime a farm belonging to the 
said nunnery: at the which farm I 
myself in my youth have fetched many 
a Liienen-denth of milk, and never 
had less than three ale-pints for a half- 
penny in the summer, nor less than one 
ale-quart in the winter, always hot 
from the kine, as the same was milked 
and strained. One Trolop, and after- 
wards Goodman, were the farmers there, 
and had thirty or forty kine to the 
pail. Goodman’s son, being heir to his 
father’s purchase, let out the ground 
first for grazing of horses, and then for 
garden plots, and lived like a gentle- 
man thereby.” It is interesting to 
follow our old historian with the maps 
of Braun and Aggas by our side, for 
he illustrates their accuracy at the 
same time that he shows us some 
change had taken place at the publica- 
tion of his “ Survay.” At the publica- 
tion of the maps it is probable the 
farm existed in the same state in which 
he describes it as in his younger days, 
and the subdivision into garden-plots 




















was a transition to further vicissitudes. 
His account of the state of the oppo- 
site side of the street abutting on the 
city wall and ditch is nearly the same 
in the maps: he says, “ the same ditch 
is inclosed, and the banks thereof let 
out for garden plots, carpenters’ yards, 
bowling alleys,” &c. 

The street of the Minories termi- 
nated at what is now called Rosemary 
Lane, of old-rag celebrity, then a row 
of houses facing East Smithfield, with 
gardens abutting on Goodman’s farm, 
and ending in Hog Street or Hog Lane. 
East Smithfield, or Tower Hill, was a 
spacious plot, open down to the Tower 
ditch and the monastic precincts of St. 
Katharine’s, and far away eastward, 
embracing a considerable space, nearly 
up to the site of Wellclose Square. 
It was a grassy plot of ground, with 
footpaths across it, and at the corner 
nearest the street of the Minories 
stood a cross. The map tells us 
that London laundresses made use of 
it for drying their linen. Further 
eastward the metropolis had not ad- 
vanced beyond Wapping, though at 
the water-side a tendency to extend 
has always been shown, and Stowe re- 
cords a very great increase in his time 
on the river-side; but I will not dwell 
at present upon this part of our sur- 
vey, but return to Charing Cross, and 
briefly show the condition of West- 
minster. 

From Charing Cross towards the 
Abbey the map scarcely indicates any- 
thing but buildings connected with the 
royal palace of Whitehall: in fact, 
nearly all the space between the river- 
side and St. James’s Park was covered 
with buildings, loosely scattered about, 
connected with or forming part of the 
palace just named, and the precincts 
were inclosed with gates bestriding 
the thoroughfare we now call White- 
hall. A few old buildings were in close 
proximity to the Abbey, and extended 
a little way beyond on the river-side, 
and a few streets were between King 
Street and the Park. 

The other side of the river now 
demands our attention: its greatest 
importance was by the river-side, the 
buildings extending from Paris Gar- 
dens, opposite to Blackfriars, as far as 
Rotherhithe Church. A long street 
continued from the bridge as far as 
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St. George’s Church; Tooley Street 
ran eastward over two water-courses, 
and Bermondsey Street branched from 
it, ending in the buildings of the dis- 
solved abbey. All this side was built 
upon in very loose array, and was inter- 
sected by a profusion of gardens and 
meadows; 2 character which it has not 
entirely lost even now, for the richness 
of the garden mould has made it par- 
ticularly celebrated for the production 
of fruit and vegetables for the markets. 
In many a court and alley in Ber- 
mondsey, particularly around the 
abbey precincts, are found old mul- 
berry trees, long past, however, yield- 
ing fruit; besides other memorials of 
decayed orchards. 

Bankside was but a loosely con- 
nected range of dwellings beyond the 
palace of the Bishops of Winchester. 
Among the most conspicuous objects 
are the two amphitheatres respectively 
marked “the Bull-bayting” and “ the 
Beare-bayting,” one of which after- 
wards yielded place to the “Globe” 
theatre, of Shakspere renown. Nearer 
west, that is to say, the angle formed 
by the bend of the river between the 
site of Blackfriars Bridge and Lam- 
beth Palace, was entirely fields, inter- 
sected in every direction by ditches 
and channels of water; in fact, pre- 
senting to the eye a marshy meadow- 
land, precisely similar to what may be 
now seen in Essex, opposite to Wool- 
wich. Lambeth Marsh, a portion of 
this district; retained these features 
until the last century, and but a few 
dwellings existed beside the palace, 
which, with its grounds, was entirely 
surrounded by water. 

I have thus minutely examined the 
interesting maps of Braun and Aggas. 
They exhibit to us London as handed 
down to us through the middle ages, 
but as commencing its career of gigan- 
tic progression. Within the walls was 
a closely-packed mass of dwellings, for 
the most part built of timber, over- 
hanging at each story; a few still re- 
tained gardens. The old conduits for 
a supply of water are in the principal 
thoroughfares, and the two beautiful 


and interesting monuments of the af- 
fection of Edward I. for his queen 
Eleanor, still remained, though not 
uite in their pristine purity of con- 
ition. 


The Fleet River flows at the 
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west, and without the walls Wall- 
brook is yet an open stream. In 
Smithfield rows of elms are still grow- 
ing, marking the ancient place of 
public execution, but which, when 
Stowe wrote, were all gone; and the 
same tree flourished in hedge-rows on 
spots where dense populations have 
rendered it impossible to rear a green 
leaf. In Moorfields, East Smithfield, 
or Tower Hill, and in the fields near 
the Haymarket, on the site of the 
Opera House, laundresses dried and 
bleached their linen; and in Finsbury 
and Spitalfields the Finsbury archers 
exercised their manly sport, although 
the selfish spirit of inclosure had al- 
ready shewn itself, but was strenuously 
resisted. The walk across the com- 
mon fields to Islington was an evening 
recreation to the ancient citizens; and 
that village was famous for its quiet 
seclusion, its dairies, and syllabubs. 
Beyond the walls on all sides were 
suburban retreats with gardens, and 
the cockney indulgences of summer- 
houses; much to the wrath of worthy 
John Stowe, who considered the fan- 
tastic freaks sometimes observed in 
those structures to be unworthy of the 
gravity of a citizen, and that the cost 
would be better employed in alms- 
giving. St. Giles’ in the Fields was 
really a remote suburb, quite consist- 
ent with its name, and thereby sug- 

esting a most painful contrast with 
its latter history and condition. As to 
St. Pancras, its seclusion and distance 
from the metropolis, as well as its ill 
name, made it safer for a visit in the 
daytime. What a contrast to its pre- 
sent state, when it contains a far larger 
population than many large cities, and 
the most numerous even of all parishes 
in the metropolis itself! 

A few remarks may be necessary on 
the two maps of Aggas and Braun. 
The first is the most important, being of 
large size, which enables it to give the 
details with much distinctness; and it 
must be borne in mind that both maps 
are, to a certain extent, views in 
miniature, and attempts to delineate 
the houses and public buildings. 


Braun’s map is small, but so neatly 
executed as to give almost as much 
detail as that of Aggas; in artistic 
merit it is superior, and there is a 
general air of correctness about all the 
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maps or views published in his work 
that must speak greatly in favour of 
that of London. By comparing the 
two we find so much similarity, that it 
seems as if a similar idea must have pos- 
sessed both authors, and similar sources 
resorted to. In Braun’s map St. Paul’s 
has its spire. Now, as this was struck 
by lightning in 1561, I think it tends 
to shew that the survey for his map was 
taken before that event. Aggas does 
not give the spire, and, although Vertue 
has dated it 1563, yet there are rea- 
sons for fixing it somewhat later, as 
the original map contains the Royal 
Exchange, which was founded in 1566: 
it was omitted by Vertue in his copy. 
We cannot be far wrong in giving 
to Braun’s map the earlier date of 1560, 
and assigning to that of Aggas a date 
about 1570. ‘The publication of each 
was doubtless some considerable time 
after the survey,—a matter then of not 
such great importance as now, when 
every year produces so extensive a 
change in the addition of streets and 
houses. 

There is a view of London, said to 
have been taken in 1543 by Anthony 
Van der Wyngrerde, in the Suther- 
land Collection, Bodleian Library, and 
it has been published in lithography 
by N. Whittock. It is an interesting 
document, but full of inaccuracies, not 
claiming the respect that the views of 
Hollar demand, nor is it of the value 
to be attached to the maps spoken of 
here. Being a few years earlier than 
the maps, it exhibits some portions of 
London even less extended. St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields is only just reached 
by a few houses on the north side of 
the Strand, and without the walls 
generally the suburbs are less com- 
pact. Views of a large town, by which 
the whole is attempted to be shown, 
must be at all times a good deal 
hypothetical and made up. The fore- 
ground details are generally those 
only which necessarily demand more 
truthfulness, and here we find most to 
be depended on. The addition in this 
view of the monastery of Bermondsey, 
from another source, added by the 
publishers, has been done with a false 
judgment and little knowledge of the 
locality. In fact the monastic build- 
ings differ so much from remains which 
have only passed away in the last gene- 
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ration, and are well remembered by 
many, that no dependence can be 
placed on the authority of this portion 
of the view. There are also many 
other parts decidedly drawn from ima- 
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gination; such as the Barbican, which 
did not exist in the 16th century, and 
therefore could not appear in a view 
professed to be taken in 1543. 

J. G. Waiter. 





AN IRISH WRITER OF FRENCH COMEDY. 


THE domestic history of Ireland 
during the first three quarters of the 
eighteenth century, is a complete 
blank. From the capitulation of Li- 
merick till the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, there is hardly an event 
which rises beyond the dignity of a 
party intrigue, or deserves a record 
more permanent than that of the Castle 
Gazette, which, in the order of official 
routine, communicated it to the little 
public whom it concerned. 

From. this dreary’ blank in their 
domestic annals, our friends beyond 
the Channel love to turn to the history 
of their countrymen abroad. The 
exploits of the Irish Brigades—the 
fame of the O’Reillys and O’Don- 
nells in Spain, the glories of the Nu- 
gents in Austria, the dashing career 
of the O’Briens, the O’Lallys, or the 
O’Dillons, in France, have furnished 
a fertile subject in which the national 
pride may find consolation for the 
picture of inglorious indolence or dis- 
honouring recreancy which awaits it 
at home. 

The majority of these brilliant ad- 
venturers, however, were indebted for 
the distinction which they attained 
to the keenness of their swords or the 
readiness and energy of their cha- 
racter. Examples of literary emi- 
nence are rare among them. Bold 
and sagacious in council, ready in de- 
bate, brilliant in society, they rarely 
entered the lists, notwithstanding, as 
professional authors. Still, although 
the idea of drawing out a systematic 
memoir of an Irish literary brigade 
may appear chimerical, there are some 
of these expatriated Irish whom it 
might be worth while to trace through 
the literary phase of their history. As 
a first instalment of a task which is 
not unworthy the notice of Irish an- 
tiquaries, we propose to devote a few 


pages to the life and writings of an 
Irishman, who, although he enjoyed 
no slight aay in his day, and 
may still claim the honour of furnish- 
ing more than one among its “ stock- 
pieces ” to the French theatre, is yet, 
we venture to say, almost entirely 
unknown, even by name, in the land 
of his forefathers. The writer to whom 
we allude was not born in Ireland: 
he was not even of unmixed Irish 
blood, his mother having been of 
French origin. But his family formed 
part of that politico-religious Irish 
emigration which figured so con- 
spicuously in continental history du- 
ring the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and he is himself, upon 
every ground, fully entitled to a place 
in the “Gallery of Illustrious Irish- 
men Abroad.” 

We refer to BartuoLomew Curis- 
TOPHER Fagan, author of the Theatre, 
in four volumes, still known under his 
name. 

It is not easy to determine the pre- 
cise date at which the family of this 
writer took up its abode in France; 
nor, although the memoir prefixed to 
his Theatre avers that the family “se 
pretendoit méme illustre, tant en 
Angleterre quant en Irlande,” have 
we even been able to ascertain, by any 
explicit record, from what part of Ire- 
andthey emigrated. There can hardly 
be a doubt, however, that they were 
a branch of the O’Fagans of Feltrim, 
in the county of Dublin,* who were 
all deeply engaged in the wars of the 
Revolution, and one of whom distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Derry, 
and is commemorated in a ballad still 
popular in the north of Ireland. 


Bellew left Duleek and his ancient hall, 
To see his monarch righted ; 

Fagan of Feltrim with Fingal 
His cavalry united. 





* For a full account of this family see O’Connellan’s Annals of the Four Masters, 
p- 316; also D’Alton’s History of the County of Dublin, pp. 217—19. 
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*Twas part of the plan that Lord Strabane 
Should give his neighbours warning, 

But they packed him off, with a shot and a scoff, 
His hollow counsel scorning. 


The hero of this ballad fought also 
at the battle of Aughrim, and, in con- 
sequence, forfeited his estates. Other 
members of the family were involved 
in the same disasters; one of them, 
James, passed into the Spanish ser- 
vice, where he rose to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. It is highly pro- 
bable that William Fagan, the father 
of the subject of the present memoir, 
fled at the same period to France, 
where, seemingly at the recommenda- 
tion of the exiled monarch, he rose to 
considerable distinction, and obtained 
the posts of Controller of Chancery 
and of War, and married a lady of 
some rank, Catherine, daughter of M. 
Loistrou de Barlon. 

Of this marriage was born, March 
31, 1702, Bartholomew Christopher, 
the future dramatist. He was edu- 
cated with considerable care, but un- 
fortunately without any specific des- 
tination; and, his father having been 
utterly ruined by the well-known 
financial bubble of Law, the youth had 
no resource except in a small post in 
the Bureau des Consignations, which 
he obtained through the interest of a 
friend. To add to the difficulties of 
his position, he was imprudent enough, 
before he had attained his twentieth 


ear, to marry a widow, considerably 
iis senior, and burdened with three 
children whose maintenance devolved 


entirely upon him. As his office was 
little more than a sinecure, however, 
it afforded himan opportunity of avail- 
ing himself of the precarious profes- 
sion of authorship as a means of eking 
out his scanty income. 

Fagan’s first experiment as a dra- 
matist was undertaken in conjunction 
with the well-known vaudeville writer, 
Christopher Francis Panard, whose 
eccentric and irregular habits appear 
to have exercised, through this asso- 
ciation, a very pernicious influence 
upon the character of his literary ally. 
Panard’s merit in his own particular 
department is unquestionable. Mar- 
montel calls him the “ La Fontaine of 
the vaudeville ;” but his profligacy 
was even more remarkable than his 
genius. He was a devoted follower of 
Anacreon in his manners, as well as 
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in his poetry: his life was literally 
spent in the cabaret. It is told of 
him that, when he learned that one 
of his boon-companions, Gallet, was 
buried directly under a spout which 
projected from the cemetery wall, he 
deplored this as a real calamity for one 
‘qui, depuis l’age de raison, n’avait 
jamais bu un verre d’eau.” He used 
to sit for hours, his eyes suffused with 
maudlin tears, and tenderly fixed upon 
his darling glass; and the copies of 
his verses were invariably almost il- 
legible, from the wine-stains which 
covered them, and which he fondly 
styled “le cachet de genie.” Panard, 
nevertheless, was one of the most po- 
pular and successful vaudeville writers 
of the French theatre. While Mar- 
montel was editor of the Mercure, 
Panard was his unfailing resource 
whenever he stood in need of verses 
for the forthcoming number. “ Fou- 
illez dans la boite-a-perruque,” would 
be the unvarying reply to each appli- 
cation ; and Marmontel declares that 
from the confused and liquor-stained 
mass of manuscripts in this strange 
repository, were drawn some of the 
most brilliant and happiest ballads 
which formed the peculiar reputation 
of the Mercure. 

With this eccentric partner Fagan 
commenced his career as manufacturer 
of libretti for the Opera Comique, 
about the year 1730. Their first joint 
production appears to have been the 
comic = of Le Sylphe Supposé, of 
which Fagan supplied the dialogue, 
and Panard the vaudeville. It was 
represented for the first time at the 
Theatre de la Foire Saint Laurent, 
in 1730. This amusing trifle is, of 
course, founded on that familiar fiction 
of the loves of the sylphs for mortal 
lovers, which the younger Crebillon 
has made popular in French litera- 
ture; but the chief interest of the 
subject, as elaborated by Fagan and 
Panard, lay in the humorous and witty 
parody which it presented of the same 
subject, as it hat been seriously pro- 
duced, a few weeks before, at the 
Theatre Italien. It would be out of 
place here to subject this, or any of 
the similar works in which Fagan was 
employed, toa regular criticism. They 
had no higher end than to improve 
the passing incident on which their 
interest was founded; and it was rather 
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to the piquancy of their humour, the 
felicity of their allusions, the liveli- 
ness of their dialogue, the brilliancy 
or ludicrousness of their versification, 
and the fancifulness or picturesque- 
ness of the ballet which they intro- 
duced, than to any high literary ex- 
cellence, that their ephemeral success 
was attributable. 

The same partnership produced in 
1731, and the following years, a series 
of similar comic operas: the Temple 
du Sommeil, the Fausse Ridicule, the 
Foire de Cythere, the Esclavage de 
Psyche, and several others. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish in these the exact 
share of each of the joint authors; 
but the general division of labour de- 
scribed in the Sylphe Supposé appears 
to pervade them all, the dialogue 
being Fagan’s, and the lyrical portion 
from the pen of Panard. 

While Fagan, however, was engaged 
in this joint literary speculation, he 
had also tried his hand, with still 
more distinguished success, as an in- 
dependent writer of French comedy. 
His first effort in this line, the Rendez- 
vous, was represented at the Theatre 
Frangais May 27th, 1733. It had the 
effect of at once establishing his re- 
putation as a comic writer; and was 
followed at. intervals by no less than 
twelve other pieces represented at 
the same theatre, and five produced 
at the Theatre Italien. 

It will easily be anticipated, how- 
ever, that, with habits such as his, 
Fagan’s literary celebrity was by no 
means a passport to pecuniary in- 
dependence. Distinguished patron- 
age he certainly was favoured with. 
Charles prince de Lorraine, the duke 
of Orleans, and other eminent mem- 
bers of the. nobility, were among his 
patrons; and he enjoyed the free 
entrée of all the literary salons of 
Paris during the reign of Louis XV. 
But his careless and improvident habits, 
the precariousness of his literary in- 
come, and the barrenness of the fa- 
vours of his fashionable patrons, kept 
him a poor man during his entire life. 
Like most literary men, too, in a simi- 
lar state of dependence, he was sen- 
sitively alive to the painfulness of his 
position. Proud without self-reliance, 
ambitious without courage, shrinking 
back with conscious shyness from the 
very patronage which he courted, his 
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life is another example of the wretched- 
ness which invariably accompanies 
dependence upon literary patron- 
age. ‘The duke of Orleans, it is true, 
appears to have continued his favour, 
such as it was, through all the vicis- 
situdes of Fagan’s fortune. But it 
was a poor substitute 

For the glorious privilege 

Of being independent ! 

His later life was a succession of 
shifts and difliculties. Disgusted at 
what he believed to be the hollowness 
of his patrons, dispirited by the em- 
barrassments in which he was perpetu- 
ally entangled, he became in the end 
a confirmed misanthropist. His health, 
long tried by his irregular habits, gave 
way. The emoluments of the oflice 
which he had so long held were con- 
tinued to him during his illness, and 
some effort appears to have been made 
to provide for his comfort. But his 
last hours, nevertheless, were mise- 
rable. He died of dropsy in the year 
1755, just as he had attained his fifty- 
third year, adding one more name to 
the long list of evidences that 

Thus sooner or later shall all have to grieve 

Who waste their morn’s dew on the smiles of 
the great, 

And expect ’twill return to refresh them at eve ! 

Fagan was buried in the church of 
St. Nicholas des Champs. He left 
behind him a wife and daughter, of 
whose after-history we are unable to 
trace any particulars. 

Of the long series of pieces com- 
posed by this prolific author, four still 
maintain a place in the French the- 
atre: the Rendezvous, the Originaux, 
the Pupille, and the Etourderie. All 
these, and indeed the whole of the 
pieces which Fagan has left behind, 
belong to that class of dramatic lite- 
rature in which M. Scribe has been 
so successful in our day. They do not 
aspire to the higher rank of comedy ; 
but, for the most part, consist of a 
single act, and embrace but a small 
circle of characters, and a very limited 
sphere of incident. Like the pieces 
which may still be enjoyed on any 
evening at the Porte Saint Martin, 
many of them were founded upon 
actual occurrences of the day: as for 
example, the Mussulman, the Alma- 
nacs, or the Supposed Sylph, to which 
we have already alluded. Many of 
them, too, it “To be denied, owed 
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much of their attraction to the talents 
and grace of particular actors, or bor- 
rowed a large share of their effect 
from the striking and judicious deco- 
rations by which they were assisted, 
or the brilliant spectacle of which they 
were the exponent. 

La Harpe, indeed, goes so far as to 
declare that the extraordinary popu- 
larity, which he admits La Pupille to 
have enjoyed, only proves to what a 
degree the pretty face and charming 
voice of an actress can succeed in 
turning the heads of the playgoing 
public.* But we hope to show, by a 
short account of Fagan’s most remark- 
able pieces, that this estimate falls far 
below their real merit. Lest we should 
be suspected of any partiality, we may 
add that the Biographie Universelle 
dissents in a very marked manner from 
La Harpe’s criticism, and that Feller 
even places some of Fagan’s plays 
above the minor pieces of Moliére. 

The first of the four pieces named 
above, Le Rendezvous, is an amusing 
single-act comedy, founded upon a 
clever stratagem practised by a lady’s 
maid and a valet-de-chambre upon 
their master and mistress. Crispin 
and Lisette, the servants, are in love 
with each other; and, in order to 
secure their own happiness by pro- 
moting the union of their respective 
master and mistress, they agree to 
make them believe that they have mu- 
tually made a conquest of each other. 
Crispin’s master, Valere, has come 
down to one of the provincial capitals, 
for the purpose of ar tar to a close 
a suit in which he has been engaged, 
and in which his adversary is Lucile, 
Lisette’s mistress. The suit has just 
been compromised; and Valere, tho- 
roughly bored by the dulness of a 
provincial town, has lost no time in 

iving orders to his valet to prepare 
or their immediate return to the 
world of fashion at Paris. It is at 
this point the action begins, each of 
the conspirators undertaking to create 
in their several quarters such impres- 
sions as may lead to the suspension of 
this order, and eventually, as they 
hope, to a marriage which would so 
materially facilitate their own. Crispin 
boldly assures his master that Lucile 
is literally dying for him, and that 


the bare mention of his intended de- 
parture had thrown her into a succes- 
sion of fainting-fits, from which she 
had hardly yet recovered. Lisette’s 
proceeding is more delicate. Not con- 
tent with an assurance similar to that 
which Crispin had volunteered, she 
undertakes to prove to her mistress 
that a letter which Valere had ad- 
dressed to her in the course of the 
legal proceedings which had just ter- 
minated was in reality a disguised 
declaration of his love. The scene in 
which this letter is produced, read, 
and commented upon, is extremely 
well managed. 


Lucile. I am astounded! But howcan 
I possibly believe that Valere loves me? 
He always appeared so cold ? 

Lisette. He cold! He was the very 
reverse. I have seen the clearest evidences 
of it. Calm as he appeared, he loves you; 
and his conduct, his looks, his words, had 
all convinced me of it, even before I heard 
a syllable of it from his valet. I tell you 
he is deeply hurt not to find it returned, 

Lucile. But surely these symptoms of 
love should have struck myself! How is 
it possible that J should not have ob- 
served them as well as another ? 

Lisette. How can I venture to say? 
The fact is, Madame, when we won’t see, 
we can’t see; and that is an end of it. 
For instance, no later than the day before 
yesterday, I found on your toilet a note, 
in which his passion is expressed with all 
the force of nature, although, at the same 
time, with consummate art. It might 
seem to be a mere letter of course—all 
about business, and interest, and law 
affairs. But what a mine of love is hidden 
under these common-place words! No: 
never were the pangs of love expressed 
with more tenderness or skill! For my 
part, though I am but an ignorant servant 
maid, I could not but see it; I was able to 
solve the riddle, though it is full of refine- 
ment and gallantry, and most delicately 
turned. 

Lucile, Can it be possible? I think I 
have the letter here ; stay, yes, here it is. 
I must read it over again along with you. 

Lisette, Let us see it, then. 

Lucile. Ah, I fear you are losing your 
senses, Lisette ! 

Lisette. We shall see. Do you only 
read the letter. 

Lucile. Well, here it is; I will gratify 
you. (Reads.) ‘‘ Be so kind, Madame, 
as to send your man of business to the 
house of the person whom we have chosen 








* Cours de la Literature, ii. p. 303. 
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as our arbitrator. I even think it might 
be necessary that’ you should come there 
yourself—”’ 

Lisette. Very good. I should like to 
know what that beginning is to lead to. 

Lucile, Undoubtedly to nothing at all! 

Lisette. Don’t tell me so! It is true 
he says nothing very positive: the ex- 
pressions are all ordinary and simple ones. 
But if you will only attend a little—There, 
tell me candidly, don’t you observe a cer- 
tain embarrassment in his manner? Isn’t 
there a tone of chagrin in it—a suppressed 
sadness, which in the first place denotes a 
great fund of tenderness? 

Lucile (reading). ‘* Your presence would 
remove difficulties.’’ 

Lisette. Hah! do you hear that? “ would 
remove difficulties !’’ 

Lucile. What do you mean? Why, that 
is a perfectly natural thing to say; I see 
nothing in that ! 

Lisette. ‘‘ A perfectly natural thing to 
say!’’ Natural! ‘* Would remove diffi- 
culties.” I confess, for my part, I like to 
see a passion delicately conveyed—hinted 
at by the turn of phrase —left to be guessed 
at, rather than openly avowed! But, in- 
deed, in this case, it-is more than that; the 
explanation is not a very difficult one. 
* Adorable Lucile,’ it seeks to convey ; 
“adorable Lucile, I would fain read my 
fate in thine eyes! Fearful, loving, hesi- 
tating, I would fain study in those eyes 
what is to be my destiny; I would see 
whether I am to hide from thee the pains 
which I endure, or whether I may, with- 
out offending thee, confess them to thy- 
self!”” Ah, “would remove—would re- 
move difficulties !’? Who could be so dull 
as not to understand that ! 

Lucile (continuing). ‘‘ A most import- 
ant decision is at issue; and as it in- 
terests you especially’? —— 

Lisette. Ah! is not that at least clear, 
eh? What do you think of that ? 

Lucile. Oh, but-—— 

Lisette. Can you doubt it ? This phrase 
comprises all the hidden distresses of a 
discontented lover! You cannot help 
feeling the reproach. It is point blank ! 

Lucile (resuming). ‘And as this is 
what especially interests you.”” It is true 
that these words 

Lisette. These words !—why, they pro- 
claim it to the whole world! Ah, believe 
me, it is not upon nothing my suspicion is 
founded ! . 

Lucile (concluding). ‘‘ We should en- 
deavour to come to an accommodation, 
and all should be brought to an amicable 
conclusion.’* 

Lisette. ‘‘ An amicable conclusion !” 
Aye, that’s what the rogue means, is it? 
“An amicable conclusion!”’? ‘“ Amica- 
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ble!”” We all know what that means. 
And so, he aspires to bring matters ‘‘ to 
an amicable conclusion”? with you! Upon 
my word, there is no going beyond that 
stroke! Well, I hope your eyes are opened 
at last. Only let me ask, Madame, what 
interest have I in deceiving you? No, no, 
there is no disguising the fact, that this 
cold phlegmatic man speaks out his pas- 
sion with but too little obscurity. And 
after all, is it a conquest that you ought 
to be dissatisfied with ? 

Lucile. Assuredly not. But still, if I 
have touched his heart, I cannot compre- 
hend how he has been silent so long. It 
seldom happens that a man possessing 
birth and genius, chooses to sigh in secret. 
How could he ever think of concealing a 
preference, which he could not but know 
would be flattering ? 

Lisette. How? Why, I can see a thou- 
sand reasons for it, I assure you! 


There is nothing better than this in 
M. Scribe, or any of his witty collabo- 
rateurs. The cool assurance and in- 
genuity by which this common-place 
note is tortured into a concealed decla- 
ration is extremely well conceived ; 
and, if we imagine the part in the 
hands of a clever and spirituelle actress, 
like La Gaussin or Mademoiselle 
Dangeville, the stars of the Theatre 
Francais from 1730 onwards, we may 
conceive how effective it must have 
been rendered. It reminds us of the 
inimitable dexterity with which, in 
the memorable case of Bardell and 
Pickwick, Serjeant Buzfuz discovers 
in the “ chops and tomata sauce,” and 
the “ Don’t trouble yourself about the 
warming-pan!” in the unhappy de- 
fendant’s letters to Mrs. Bardell, an 
indisputable evidence of a declaration, 
“the warming-pan being but a cover 
for hidden fire !” 

The scene in which the fraud thus 
attempted to be practised is discovered 
by the parties is extremely amusing. 
Under the influence of these repre- 
sentations upon both sides, the lady 
consents to a supposed proposal for an 
interview which is communicated to 
her by Lisette; and, on the other 
hand, Valere is induced to meet Lu- 
cile by the belief that the desire origi- 
nated with herself. The intriguing 
soubrette and her accomplice are wit- 
nesses of the interview. Unhappily 
for them, each of the parties dt once 
alludes to the supposed evidence of 
the favourable dispositions of the other, 
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upon which their respective advisers 
had built the entire case. We must 
translate the opening of this curious 
scene :— 


Valere. I trust you have quite reco- 
vered, Madam, from the distressing acci- 
dent which, as I have been told, befel you 
yesterday. 

Lucile. I, Sir? what distressing ac- 
cident ? 

Crispin (aside). I feel my heart all in a 
flutter ! 

Valere. What? were you not indis- 
posed yesterday ? 

Lucile. Not in the least. I was per- 
fectly well the entire day. 

Valere (to Crispin). What is the mean- 
ing of this, you scoundrel! Did you not 
just now assure me 

Crispin. Well, Sir, perhaps I exagge- 
rated a little. Every one has his faults, 
and that has always been one of mine. 

Valere. Ah, you are given to exagge- 
rate, are you? 

Next comes Lisette’s turn. 

Lucile. Do you remember, Valere, the 
terms of a note which I received from you? 

Valere. You !—receive a note from me ! 

Lisette (aside). We are undone ! 

Valere. I don’t think I ever had the 
honour to write to you, except four or five 
words on the occasion of your proposal 
for the arrangement of our suit. My 
Proctor dictated them, and I merely put 
my name to the paper. 

Lucile. Just Heaven! Have I allowed 
myself to be thus blinded ? 

Valere. May I ask you to explain what 
note you allude to? 

Crispin. I am trembling like an aspen ! 

Lisette. Allis over with me! 

Lucile. Have you dared to trifle with 
me, and torment me in this manner ? 

Valere. What! could it be possi- 
ble ?—— 


It is hardly necessary to add that, 
after an outburst of indignation, in 
which the delinquent conspirators are 
ignominiously dismissed from their re- 
spective employments, the principals 
come to discover that, after all, the 
might do worse than fall in love wit 
each other. They fall in love accord- 
ingly. Lisette and her lover are re- 
called, and the piece ends in a double 
marriage. 

There is not a great deal in this, it 
is true ; but it is cleverly and pleas- 
ingly managed, and the agri is 
admirable. One or two minor cha- 
racters are introduced: the whole in- 
terest, however, rests with those to 





whom we have hitherto been alluding. 
They are judiciously left to work out 
all that is amusing in the plot, slight 
as itis; and as there is no attempt, 
by complicating its machinery, to 
heighten its effectiveness, the dénoue- 
ment is brought about so easily, and 
with so little effort, that it carries 
with it that lively air of reality, which 
is the best guarantee of success with 
a French auditory. 

La Pupille is a piece of higher pre- 
tensions, and with more of moral sen- 
timent in its structure. The plot, 
however, is in some respects unna- 
tural and improbable; and the criti- 
cism of La Harpe in this regard is by 
no means unfair. The heroine, Julie, 
is the ward of Ariste, who, though 
many years her senior (having reached 
the sober age of forty-five), is never- 
theless by no means insensible to the 
charms of his fair protogée. So care- 
fully, however, has he suppressed his 
feelings, and so modest is his estimate 
of his own merit and pretensions, that, 
although Julie is herself devotedly 
attached to him, he has never ven- 
tured to entertain the hope of aspiring 
to her love, much less the suspicion of 
his actually possessing it. The in- 
terest of the piece therefore lies in 
the struggle between, upon the one 
hand, his diffidence in his own merits, 
and utter unconsciousness of her real 
dispositions in his regard, and, on the 
other, the modesty which withholds 
her from too explicit a declaration. 
The interest is heightened, and a cer- 
tain amount of comic character is im- 
_ to it, by the suit of a silly 

arquis, to which, from the circum- 
stance of his being the son of his 
oldest friend, as well as from a false 
impression that Julie’s affections are 
engaged in it, Ariste is obliged to give 
his reluctant support. Julie’s chagrin 
at the embarrassing position in which 
she is placed, the icons, half-ad- 
miring pettishness in which she chafes 
against the blindness with which her 
guardian persists in shutting his eyes 
to all her efforts to make herself un- 
derstood,—the laughable contretemps 
by which all these efforts are defeated, 
just as they are on,the point of proving 
successful,—all combine to make La 
Pupille a most effective and interest- 
ing piece, and to carry off whatever 
of unnatural or improbable incident 
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may be involved in its details. We 
can easily understand its success at 
its first representation, in 1734. There 
is a philosophic tone in the sentiments 
which are placed in the mouth of 
Ariste, that harmonises well with the 
spirit which had just begun to be po- 
pular on the French stage ; while the 
liveliness and rapid movement of the 
plot fully realises what has always 
been, and still continues, the great 
requirement of minor French comedy. 
Assisted as it was on its first pro- 
duction by Mouret’s exquisite music, 
we can well believe it to have been 
irresistible. 

Here is one of the scenes between 
Julie and her guardian. It is on oc- 
easion of the proposal for her hand 
by the Marquis already referred to. 
Ariste, we should premise, disapproves 
on every ground of this suit, but is 
under the impression that it meets the 
wishes of his ward herself. Lisette is 
Jyilie’s maid :— 

Ariste, Lisette, you may retire. ( Aside.) 
Julie has sometimes heard the Marquis 
spoken of as deformed. She is afraid, no 
doubt, that I do not approve the match. 

Julie (aside). How am I to deal with a 
man who is too modest to understand me? 

Ariste. Perhaps, Julie, I ought not to 
appear to know more of this affair than 
you choose to tell me. But the tender 
interest which I have felt for you from 
your infancy, and the friendship which I 
have always entertained for you, forbid 
me to appear ignorant of anything that 
can concern you. Some of our friends 
have spoken privately to me; and not 
only this, but I myself have observed you 
for some time dreamy, uneasy, embar- 
rassed. You cannot disguise from me, 
dear Julie, that your heart is no longer 
your own. 

Julie. I must confess it, Sir. My heart 
is no longer free. But do not mind what 
has been told you; and do not press me 
to say who it is that has made this impres- 
sion on my heart, for I cannot bring my- 
self to avow it. 

Ariste. Have you then made your 
choice ? 

Julie. Oh, yes. Nor is it possible to 
make a better choice. Reason, honour, 
and every other motive, are in accordance 
with love, 

Ariste. And when did this love first 
originate ? 

Julie. At the time of my leaving the 
convent—when I began to reside in your 
house. 

Ariste. My suspicions have but a small 
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circle of persons among whom to range. 
Once more, Julie, I know what is going 
on, and I can assure you beforehand, that 
your love is met by a most tender return, 
and that your hand is an object of the 
most ardent and lasting desire. 

Julie, If your conjecture be true, my 
lot cannot but be a happy one. 

Ariste. I don’t think I can be mistaken. 
But after the assurance which I give you, 
what reason can you now have to conceal 
his name from me? Is it not a thing 
which I must know, sooner or later, as 
my consent is indispensable ? 

Julie. It is you rather who should name 
the person. I see plainly you do not un- 
derstand me. 

Ariste. Oh, I am quite sure I under- 
stand you; and I would mention the 
name, were it not that I feel I deserve 
more,of your confidence. 

Julie. I would give it willingly to you, 
were I not afraid that you would oppose 
my wishes. 

Ariste. I oppose them! Am I then so 
inexorable? Can you doubt my heart? 
Can you imagine that I have any will but 
yours? If you doubt it, I shall even 
swear to you! 

Julie. As you insist, then, I will try to 
explain more clearly. 

Ariste. Speak out, I entreat you ! 

Julie. But I foresee that if I do, I shall 
never afterwards be able to look you in 
the face. 

Ariste. Have no fear of this, for I shall 
be entirely of your own views, 

Julie. Ah, no! After such an avowal, 
permit me to retire. 

Ariste. With pleasure. But I pray you 
not to be afraid. Once more, I beg you 
to tell me the name. You shall see me 
proceed without a moment’s delay to 
assure the object of your choice that my 
consent accompanies it. - 

Julie. You will have no trouble in find- 
ing him. J leave you with him. Explain 
to him that it is not becoming in a girl to 
be the first to declare herself. Prevail on 
him to spare me this shame. I leave you 
with him. I don’t think you will any 
longer find it difficult to discover who 
he is. 

This would appear to be decisive 
enough, and Ariste himself, with all 
his modest distrust of his own preten- 
sions, seems disposed to understand 
the hint, when the most mal-apropos 
appearance of the Marquis not onl 
overthrows all the foundation of this 
pleasing anticipation, but confirms 
more fixedly than ever the previous 
impression under which he had been 
acting. 
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Another of Julie’s devices, which 
consists in dictating to her guardian a 
letter addressed to the object of her 
choice, and couched in such terms as 
to point him out to himself almost 
beyond the possibility of mistake, is 
defeated by a new contretemps; and, 
to complete the chagrin of the fair 
languisher, even when she has suc- 
ceeded, by an unmistakeable hint about 
age, in making it plain that the young 
Marquis is out of the question, her 
guardian is so provokingly blind, and 
so absurdly self-distrusting, as to trans- 
fer his suspicions to the Marquis’ uncle, 
an old beau of seventy-five! 

There is, no doubt, as La Harpe ob- 
serves, some improbability in this; 
but it is so amusingly conducted, and 
the piece winds up so happily in the 
end, that one easily forgets it all;— 
perhaps even regarding the tinge of 
caricature which this picture of French 
life wears as an additional source of 
interest, or at least of enjoyment. 

There is, it may be, the same objec- 
tion, on the score of probability, to 
the plot of the Etourderie. A young 
nobleman, Mondor, meets two ladies, 
Madame Cleonte, a beautiful young 
woman just married, and her sister-in- 
law, Mademoiselle Cleonte, an ancient 
spinster whose sentimentality has out- 
lived her charms. Mondor falls in love 
at first sight with Madame Cleonte, 
whom, however, he imagines to be 
Mademoiselle Cleonte. The comedy 
turns upon this amusing blunder, and 
a succession of most ludicrous scenes 
ensues. Under the false belief thus 
created, Mondor proposes to Monsieur 
Cleonte, the husband of his flame, for 
the hand of his supposed sister. Made- 
moiselle, flattered by the proposals of 
so charming a young man, dismisses 
an ancient suitor whom she had hither- 
to encouraged. Madame Cleonte is 
indignant to find herself addressed in 
terms of love by, as she supposes, the 
declared suitor of her sister-in-law. 
In a word, it is impossible to conceive 
& more amusing mass of confusion 
than is thus created. Now it may be 
perfectly true that a mistake such as 
this is far from probable; but it is 
certainly hypercritical to tie down to 
the same strict laws by which the 
higher drama is regulated trifles such 
as these, the main object of which is 
to amuse, and in which, at best, the 


plot is merely intended as a thread on 
which to hang together a series of 
pleasant or striking scénes de thédtre. 

It was in these, as the French call 
them, situations, that Fagan’s forte lay. 
Perhaps it would be too fanciful to 
trace in the character of his plays 
prima facie evidences of that love of 
broad humour and fun which is the 
characteristic of the nation from which 
he sprung. The usages of the society 
in which he lived, and of the country 
in which he was born, of course had 
their effect; but we cannot hesitate 
to say, that if Fagan had been writing 
comedies for Crowe-street or Fish- 
amble-street, instead of the Theatre 
Frangais, and had had Dr. O’Toole or 
Teddy the Tiler, instead of Crispin or 
Carlin, for his heroes, his pieces would 
have proved among the best speci- 
mens of Irish humour which we pos- 
sess. There is a scene in one of these 
plays of his which irresistibly calls to 
mind an Lrishman with a shillelagh in 
his hand, prepared to enforce his pre- 
tensions by the argumentum baculinum. 
It is in the Fermiére, a comedy in three 
acts, written for the Theatre Italien, and 
represented for the first time in 1748. 

Madame Roger, the Fermieére, is a 
buxom widow with two daughters, 
Toinon and Agathe, who are engaged 
in marriage to two village swains, 
Colin and Scapin. Madame Roger, 
however, a genuine Widow Barnaby, 
having cast a loving eye on Colin, 
resolves to have him for herself, and 
lays her plans accordingly. She be- 
gins by compelling her daughter Toi- 
non to give him up, on pretence of an 
engagement which she had made that, 
in order to disarm the rigour of a 
creditor, Toinon should marry Arle- 
quin, the nephew of a rich neighbour 
who held a mortgage on the family 
farm. She next manages to make 
Agathe pretend to transfer her affec- 
tions from Seapin to Colin; but, as 
soon as she has in this way succeeded 
in breaking off Colin’s first engage- 
ment, and in transferring his intended 
bride Toinou to Arlequin, she sets 
Seapin upon Colin, to compel him to 
give up Agathe, and thus leave him 
free for herself. This is the “ shillelagh 
scene ” to which we have been allud- 
ing :— 

Scapin (with a huge cudgel in his hand). 
Speak, I tell you! I have heard a rumour 
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which is going about the village. There is 
talk of a marriage. Whois it? Agathe 
and you? 

Colin. You are quite right. 

Scapin. Agathe and you? 

Colin. Undoubtedly. It is a fact, Mons. 
Scapin, I assure you; we are just going 
to be married. But hold (looking suspi- 
ciously at the stick), what is the meaning 
of this cudgel ? 

Scapin. Just to break your head! 

Colin. The deuce it is! 

Scapin. Must you not be a stupid fellow 
to imagine that, while Agathe and I love 
each other as we do, I am going to give 
her up to you? 

Colin. You are quite mistaken. It is 
with me she is in love now / 

Scapin. You poor fool! Hold! just 
take a good look at this stick. Go into 
the wood yonder, and choose a fellow for 
it. If you insist on claiming Agathe as 
yours, one or other of us must fall! One 
or other of us must win her by the strength 
of his right arm ! 

Colin. You are quite too obliging. 
Thank you, I will not be at the trouble! 

Scapin (raising the stick), Hah! you 
want to make a joke of it! 

Colin. Hallo, hold off! I tell you 
Agathe is entirely changed towards you. 
It is I that she wishes to marry now. 

Scapin. You are a shameless liar ! 

Colin. No, I assure you I state a posi- 
tive fact. Besides, is not Madame Roger 
mistress to do as she pleases ? 

Scapin. Mistress ! 

Colin. Yes; to choose what son-in-law 
she pleases. 

Scapin. Do you hear the fool? Not 
another word, the very proposal puts me 
in a rage | 

Colin. One word more. I was going to 
say that it is she who has to decide, and 
that this is her pleasure. 

Scapin. What do I care for her plea- 
sure? My pleasure is to knock your 
brains out! 

Colin. But won’t you let me explain? 

Scapin. I won’t hear a word more. 

Colin, Every one will tell you that it is 
I whom she has chosen for her son-in-law. 

Scapin (breaking loose from him). Ah, 
Ican’tstand this any longer. Itis too bad! 

Colin. But won’t you ?— 

Scapin. Be silent ! 

Colin. What? I have given up Toinon! 

Scapin, And what is that to me? Do 
you think to pacify me by that? Why 
did you give her up? 

Colin. Ah! that is the devil of it. 

Scapin (in a fury). Neither Agathe nor 
Toinon, nor Madame Roger, nor anything 
else, can make me forget my promise— 
(Falling upon him). 
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Colin. Ah, thou maddest of mad dogs! 
Murder! help! save me! justice—justice ! 


The only drawback on the merit of 
this witty play (which is, in some re- 
spects, an imitation of the well-known 
piece, Les Trois Cousines) is that (per- 
haps in order to avoid too close an 
identity), unlike its model, it termi- 
nates in the success of the intriguing 
widow. This is contrary to all the 
rules of poetical and dramatical jus- 
tice. 

Besides the class of pieces which we 
have been describing, F'agan composed 
a number of short burlesque pieces, se- 
veral of which are printed in the col- 
lected edition of his works. They re- 
semble the extravaganzas from the pen 
of Mr. Planchéandothers, which arestill 
successfully produced in our theatres ; 
and many of them are very amusing 
as parodies of the serious literature 
of the time. One of these, Les Alma- 
nachs, which heretofore would vee | 
have been intelligible to an Englis 
reader, has been made very interest- 
ing from M. Charles Nisard’s recent 
work on the Littérature du Colportage. 
The opening chapter of that very 
curious book contains an amusing ac- 
count of the numberless almanacs, 
ancient and modern, which circulate 
among the rural population of France. 
Fagan’s Durletta is a good-humoured 
satire upon the principal publications 
of that class, such as they were in his 
day. <A simple old bourgeois, M. 
Oronte, who, having made a large 
fortune, has retired from business, 
and fancies himself a Jitterateur, is 
represented as labouring under the 
strange delusion that these almanacs 
are real personages, endowed with life 
and reason. All the great almanacs 
of the day accordingly figure as the 
personages of this amusing piece, each 
attired in a characteristic costume, 
and expressing himself in language 
and sentiment appropriate to the cha- 
racter of the publication which he 
personates. The story of the piece is 
a very slight and simple one. Alcidor, 
the lover of Oronte’s niece, Frosine, 
whose suit, in his own proper person, 
is most unpalatable to Oronte, appears 
before him in the person of the Alma- 
nach de la Cour; and, both by his 
own native graces, and still more by 
the contrast which he presents to the 
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“Matthew Laensberg,” the “ Alma- 
nach Suisse,” the ‘ Almanach des 
Dames,” and, above all, the “ Alma- 
nach du Diable,” completely wins the 
old man’s heart, and secures the hand 
of Frosine. Grotesque as is the con- 
ception, the piece is full of wit and 
beauty, and would well repay the 
trouble of translation. Some of the re- 
citations put into the mouths of these 
imaginary personages are not unwor- 
thy, in point of piquancy, delicate 
satire and ponder wo of versifica- 
tion, to take a place in the happiest 
pages of Boileau or La Fontaine. 
Although it is impossible to claim 
for the works of Fagan any very high 
degree of merit, whether moral or in- 
tellectual, in the general field-of lite- 
rature, yet it must be admitted that, 
among the French dramatists of the 
eighteenth century, he is entitled upon 
both grounds to a very respectable 
osition. His pieces, it is true, seldom 
ooking beyond the amusement of the 
hour, cannot be said to bespeak any 
high moral purpose; but it is no 
trifling, though it be a negative, = 


to have avoided, in an age so licen- 
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tious, the corrupting influences to 
which so many of his literary con- 
temporaries yielded in their writings. 
Neither in the subjects of Fagan’s 

lays, nor in the manner in which he 
os treated them, is there anything 
against which the most fastidious mo- 
ralist could take exception. As a 
writer, he need not fears comparison 
with the very best of the minor dra- 
matists of the century. His plays have 
borne the test of time better than 
those of any of his contemporaries, Le 
Grand, La Motte, Barthe, Saurin, or 
even Pont de Veyle. 

The well-known French comic actor, 
Dugazon (who afterwards obtained a 
hateful notoriety as the aide-de-camp 
of Santerre in the worst horrors of 
the Revolution), reproduced one of 
Fagan’s plays, the Originaux, with 
some new scenes of his own. But he 
is admitted to have spoiled it in the 
alteration; and this piece, together 
with the others from Fagan’s pen 
which have survived, are best known 
in the form in which he himself left 
them, and in which they are still occa- 
sionally performed. 





THE PEERAGE OF IRELAND. 
(Continued from p. 363.) 


WE now proceed to consider the 
extent to which the Crown has hitherto 
used its privilege of creating new Peers 
for Ireland in pursuance of the powers 
established by the Act of Union. The 
“new creations” which have been con- 
ferred since that period are in number 
eighteen, including the barony of Fer- 
moy, the legality of which is now in 
question. ‘They have consisted—and 
still consist, for none hitherto have be- 
come extinct,—of one earldom, Nor- 
bury; one viscounty, Guillamore; and 
sixteen baronies,;—Rendlesham, Kil- 
tarton (afterwards “ promoted” to 
the viscounty of Gort), Castlemaine, 


Decies, Garvagh, Howden, Downes, 
Bloomfield, FitzGerald and Vesey, 
Talbot de Malahide, Carew, Oranmore 
and Browne, Dunsandle and Clancon- 
nell, Bellew, Clermont and Dromiskin, 
and Fermoy. 

We here append a table shewing 
upon what extinctions the right of the 
Crown has in each case been founded. 
Theseare given from the official returns 
of Ulster King of Arms, made to the 
House of Lords, except for the peerages 
of Dunsandle, Bellew, and Clermont, 
for which no return has hitherto been 
made :— 


Bateman, Viscount Bateman, extinct 1802. 
Thellusson, Baron Rendlesham, Gore, Earl of Ross, ext. 1802. 


created 1806. 


Smith,* Baron Kiltarton, created 
1810. 


Holmes, Baron Holmes, ext. 1804. 
Macartney, Earl Macartney, ext. 1804. 
Payne, Baron Lavington, ext. 1807. 
Pennant, Baron Penrhyn, ext. 1808. 





* With remainder to Vereker. 
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FitzGerald, Baron Lecale, ext. 1810. 
Verney, Baroness Fermanagh, ext. 1812. 
Longfield, Baron Longueville, ext. 1811. 
: Pery, Viscount Pery, ext. 1896. 

— Baron Decies, created Delaval, Baron Delaval, ext. 1809. 

E Damer, Baron Milton, ext. 1808. 
Rochfort, Earl of Belvedere, ext. 1814. 
Howe, Viscount Howe, ext. 1814. 
Agar, Baron Callan, ext. 1815. 
Cockayne, Viscount Cullen,* ext, 1810. 
FitzPatrick, Earl of Upper Ossory, ext. 1818. 
Malone, Baron Sunderlin, ext. 1816. 
H. R. H. Edward, Earl of Dublin, ext. 1820. 
Preston, Baron Tara, ext. 1821. 
Cuffe, Baron Tyrawly, ext. 1821. 
Dillon, Earl of Roscommon.t 
Bulkeley, Viscount Bulkeley, ext. 1822. 
Douglas, Baron Glenbervie, ext. 1823. 
Philipps, Baron Milford, ext. 1823. 
Hanger, Baron Coleraine, ext. 1824. 
Eardley, Baron Eardley, ext. 1824. 
Newcomen, Viscount Newcomen, ext. 1825. 
Whitworth, Baron Whitworth, ext. 1825. 
Carlton, Viscount Carlton, ext. 1826. 
i R. H. Frederick, Earl of Ulster, ext. 1827. 





Handcock, Baron Castlemaine, 
created 1812. 





Canning, Baron Garvagh, created 
1818. 


1819, 


de Burgh, Baron Downes, created 
1822, 


Bloomfield, Baron Bloomfield, cre- 


Cradock, Baron Howden, created | 
ated 1825. 


FitzGerald, Baron FitzGerald and 
Vesey, created 1826. 





Toler, Earl of Norbury, created 
1827, 


Coote, Baron Castlecoote, ext. 1827. 

Barry, Earl of Barrymore, ext. 1823. 

Luttrell, Earl of Carhampton, ext. 1829.} 
Gardiner, Earl of Blesinton, ext. 1829. 

Fortescue, Viscount Clermont, ext. 1829. 

Wolfe, Viscount Kilwarden, ext. 1830. 

Crosbie, Baron Brandon, ext. 1832. 

FitzWilliam, Viscount Fitz William, ext. 1833. 
Mathew, Earl of Llandaff, ext. 1833. 

ce of Munster, by the Accession of King 


O’Grady, Viscount Guillamore, 
created 1831. 


Talbot, Baroness Talbot de Ma- 
lahide, created 1831. 





Carew, Baron Carew, created 
1834, 


William IV., 1830.§ 
Barnewall, Viscount Kingsland, ext. 1833. 
H.R.H. Wm.-Frederick Earl of Connaught, ext, 1834. 
Pennington, Baron Muncaster, ext. 1838, 
Alleyne, Baron St. Helen’s, ext. 1839. 
Ludlow, Earl Ludlow, ext. 1842. 
de Ginkle, Earl of Athlone, ext, 1844, 
Mahon, Baron Hartland, ext. 1845. 
Allen, Viscount Allen, ext. 1846. 
Fortescue, Baron Clermont and xn inas ae, ox ae em. 
Dromiskin, created 1852. Grenville, Baron Nugent, ext. 1850. 


Browne, Baron Oranmore and 
Browne, created 1836, 


Daly, Baron Dunsandle and Clan- 
connell, created 1845. 


Bellew, Baron Bellew, created 
1848, 





* The extinction of the Viscounty of Cullen has never been questioned: but the fact 
appears to be that, though it has not been claimed, it is not actually extinct. The 
family of Cockayne has indeed expired in the male line, but it appears that the peerage 
was conferred by Charles I. on Charles Cockayne, with remainder, failing the heirs 
male of his body, to his nephews Peregrine, Richard, Vere, and Charles Bertie, the four 
younger sons of Montague lord Willoughby of Eresby, and the heirs male of their 
bodies respectively. There is, therefore, no question that the Viscounty of Cullen is 
now vested in the present Earl of Lindsey, who is the lineal male heir of Charles Bertie, 
the youngest brother : though, if the Earl and his brother should die without male issue, 
it will become extinct in the present generation. (See the 17th Part of The Topographer 
and Genealogist, p. 461, in which a very complete account of the Cockayne family has 
been recently published.) 

+ Supposed to have become extinct in 1816, but afterwards claimed, and allowedin 1828. 

t Four extinctions were cited on this occasion in consequence of the earldom of 
Roscommon being established in the House of Lords, after it had been regarded as 
extinct on the creation of Lord Bloomfield. 

§ See remark in our last Magazine, p. 361. 
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Lamb, Viscount Melbourne, ext. 1853. 


Roche, Baron Fermoy, created Carpenter, Earl of Tyrconnell, ext. 1853. 
9 ? 


Of these eighteen new Peers of Ire- 
land, four were subsequently advanced 
to peerages of the United Kingdom, 
viz. Howden, FitzGerald, Talbot, and 
Carew : but in two of the latter cases, 
FitzGerald, and Furnival (Talbot), 
the peerage of the United Kingdom 
became extinct on the death of the 
grantee, whilst the peerages of Ireland 
continued. 

In 1827 an addition was made to 
the Peers of Ireland in another way, 
—by the reversal of the outlawries 
which affected the barony of Dun- 
boyne, created in 1541. There is no 
specific provision in the Articles of 

nion in contemplation of such a 
revival; but it may be presumed that 
the clause which enacts “ That, if any 
Peerage should at any time be in 
abeyance, it shall be deemed and 
taken as an existing Peerage,” was in- 
— in its favour. 

he next list that in our last number 
we engaged ourselves to present is one 
of the peerages of Ireland conferred 
by way of “ promotion,”—in which the 
rerogative of the Crown was un- 
imited by the Act of Union, because 
the number of actual Peers was not 
thereby increased; but which, we are 
inclined to conclude, are not the less 
distinct peerages. ‘They amount to 
twenty-six, of which three have be- 
come extinct. 
‘* Promotions.”’ 
Newcomen, Viscount Newcomen, 

ext. 1825. 

Pery, Earl of Limerick. 

Trench, Earl of Clancarty. 

Acheson, Earl of Gosford. 

Gardiner, Earl of Blesinton, eat. 
1829. 


1802 
1803 
1806 


Coote, Earl of Mountrath, ext. 1802. 


1806 Parsons, Earl of Rosse. 

Agar, Earl of Normanton. 

Bury, Earl of Charleville. 

Upton, Viscount Templetown. 

O’Callaghan, Viscount Lismore. 

King, Viscount Lorton. 

Butler, Marquess of Ormonde, ext. 
1820. 

Stewart, Marquess of Londonderry. 

Conyngham, Marquess Conyngham. 

White, Earl of Bantry. 

Butler, Earl of Glengall. 

Holroyd, Earl of Sheffield. 

de Montmorency, Visc. Frankfort. 

Vereker, Viscount Gort. 

Nugent, Marquess of Westmeath. 

Needham, Earl of Kilmorey. 

Hare, Earl of Listowel. 

Quin, Earl of Dunraven and 
Mount Earl. 

Butler, Marquess of Ormonde. 

de Burgh, Marquess of Clanricarde. 


1831 Knox, Earl of Ranfurly. 


It is remarkable that these “ pro- 
motions” have ceased during the last 
twenty-four years, as if the advisers 
of the Crown were apprehensive that, 
notwithstanding the use of that term 
in the Act of Union, they were really 
creating instead of “ promoting.” 

Whilst the number of those who are 
merely Peers of Ireland has since the 
Union been reduced by at least fifty- 
seven (family) extinctions, as shown 
in our last Magazine at p. 361, it has 
also been relieved * of candidates for 
the function of Representative Peer 
by the advance of forty-seven Peers of 
Ireland to peerages of the United King- 
dom (including the late Marquess of 
Londonderry, whose creation was an- 
terior to his succession to the family 
titles). We have prepared another 
list of these Creations. 


Created Peers of the United Kingdom,—after the Union. 
Moore, Marquess of Drogheda—Baron Moore. 
Loftus, Marquess of Ely—Baron Loftus. 
Butler, Earl of Ormonde,—Baron Butler of Lanthony. 
Proby, Earl of Carysfort—Baron Carysfort. 
FitzHerbert, Lord St. Helen’s—Baron St. Helen’s, 
O’Bryen, Marquess of Thomond—Baron Taplow, extinct 1808. 
Keith, Lord Keith,—Baron Keith, (this barony extinct 1823, but another 
conferred in 1803 continued.) 


1801 





* In those cases, which have been numerous (as shewn in our last table,) where the 
grantee was already a Representative Peer, such relief has not taken place until his 
death,—the Representative Peers being elected for life. There is now, however, only 
one survivor, the Earl of Charlemont, of those Peers who have sat in the House of 
Lords by the double right of representative election and their own personal peerage. 
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1802 Hill, Marchioness of Downshire,—Baroness Sandys. 

—— Perceval, Lord Arden,—Baron Arden. 

—— Holroyd, Lord Sheffield,—Baron Sheffield. 

1806 Browne, Marquess of Sligo,—Baron Monteagle. 

— Forbes, Earl of Granard,—Baron Granard, 

—— Gardner, Lord Gardner,—Baron Gardner. 

1815 Trench, Earl of Clancarty,—Baron Clancarty,—afterwards in 1823, Viscount 
Clancarty. 

— Cole, Earl of Enniskillen,—Baron Grinstead. 

—— Lamb, Viscount Melbourne,—Baron Melbourne, extinct 1853. 

1816 Pery, Earl of Limerick—Baron Foxford. 

1821 Hutchinson, Earl of Donoughmore,—Viscount Hutchinson. 

—— Conyngham, Marquess Conyngham,—Baron Minster. 

— Butler, Marquess of Ormonde,—Baron Ormonde. 

— Jocelyn, Earl of Roden,—Baron Clanbrassill. 

— King, Earl of Kingston,—Baron Kingston. 

— Pakenham, Earl of Longford,—Baron Silchester. 

— Foster, Viscount Ferrard,—Baron Oriel. 

1622 Stewart, Marquess of Londonderry,—in this year this Irish peerage devolved 
on Charles-William, Baron Stewart of the United Kingdom, previously so 
created in 1814. 

1824 Smythe, Viscount Strangford,—Baron Penshurst. 

1826 O’Bryen, Marquess of Thomond,—Baron Tadcaster, extinct 1855. 

—— de Burgh, Marquess of Clanricarde,—Baron Somerhill. 

-—— Knox, Earl of Ranfurly,—Baron Ranfurly. 

1828 Meade, Earl of Clanwilliam,—Baron Clanwilliam. 

1831 Plunkett, Earl of Fingall,—Baron Fingall. 

—— Clements, Earl of Leitrim,—Baron Clements. 

—— Taylor, Marquess of Headfort,—Baron Kenlis. 

—— Brabazon, Earl of Meath,—Baron Chaworth. 

1831 Ludlow, Earl Ludlow,—Baron Ludlow, ewrtinct 1842. 

—- Caradoc, Lord Howden,—Baron Howden. 

Lawless, Earl of Cloncurry,—Baron Cloncurry. 

1835 FitzGerald, Lord FitzGerald and Vesey,—Baron Fitzgerald, extinct 1843. 

Acheson, Earl of Gosford,—Baron Worlingham. 

1837 Caulfeild, Earl of Charlemont,—Baron Charlemont, 

1838 O’Callaghan, Viscount Lismore,—Baron Lismore. 

—— Westenra, Lord Rossmore,—Baron Rossmore. 

— Carew, Lord Carew,—Baron Carew. 

1839 Talbot, Lord Talbot of Malahide,—Baron Furnival, extinct 1849. 

1841 Browne, Earl of Kenmare,—Baron Kenmare, evtinct 1853. 

1847 Dawson, Lord Cremorne,—Baron Dartrey. 

1850 Blackwood, Lord Dufferin and Claneboye,—Baron Clandeboye. 








Out of the seven extinctions, in all 
cases except two, Melbourne and Lud- 
low, Irish peerages were continued in 


sonnel of the Irish Peerage, as consti- 
tuted at the period of the Union, and 
as it stands at the present time, the 


junior branches of the respective fa- following comparative statement will 

nilies. be found nearly (though probably not 
On reviewing, numerically, the per- _ perfectly) correct :— 

Number of the Peers of Ireland at the Union * (including 12 Peeresses 


in their own right +) ° ° ° 239 
Whereof, Peers of England also ° ° ‘ - 650 
Peeresses in their own right . ° ° ‘ . @B 
Minors (not Peers of England) ‘ ‘ . 3 
Roman Catholics (not Peers of England) ° . ° 5 


Deduct 70 70 


Eligible as Representative Peers . . ° 169 





* Our authority for this number is the (London) Royal Kalendar, corrected to the 
25th of April, 1801. Whether the numbers are absolutely correct, we have not had 
time to investigate. They consist of Dukes of the Blood Royal 5, Duke 1, Mar- 
quesses 9, Earls 73, Viscounts 60, Barons 79, Peeresses 12 ;—in all 239. 

t The Peeresses were, the Countesses of Antrim and Wicklow, Viscountess Ferrard, 





Peerage of Ireland. 


Brought forward ° 
Since reduced by fifty-seven extinctions, minus seven who were 
Peers of England before the Union 
By forty-seven creations to the Peerage of the United Kingdom, 
minus seven extinctions thereof . . 
By the merging or coalescing of five peerages * * into others . 


Increased by eighteen creations (including Fermoy), minus the 
earldom of Norbury, which has coalesced with the former 
baronies . . . . . . 

By one revival (Dunboyne) ° 

Add for the peerages held in 1801 by Peeresses, Minors, and 
Roman Catholics (deducted above) ° . ° 


38 


112 
Whereof, Minors (not_Peers of the United Kingdom) in 1855 . 6 


Leaving now eligible for_Representative Peers . ° . +7106 


At the Union. In the year 1855. 
Eligible for Representative Peers . ° 169 ° ° 106 
The Representative Peers. ‘ A 28 ° 27t 


_ 


Without seats in the House of Lords . 141 ‘“ ‘ 79 


State of the Peerage of Ireland in October, 1855. 

Total Number. English Peers. Representatives. Not in the House. 
Blood a 1 1 0 0 
Duke. 1 1 0 0 
Marquesses . 12 11 1 0 
Earls. ‘ 67 34 13 21 

[The Earl of a being -_ : Peer of the U. ry and a Representative. ] 

Viscounts ° 28 
Barons . . 70 16 9 45 
195 74 28 94 

The number 79 above ought, of course, to tally with the last figures, 94. But we 

are unable at present to discover why they do not agree. 


Tue First REPRESENTATIVE PEERS OF IRELAND, 
Elected at the Union in 1801. 
(Those marked (£) were created Peers of the United Kingdom.) 


1 Thomas Taylour, lst Marquess of Headfort ; died 1829. 

2 (e) John Denis Browne, 1st Marquess of Sligo; died 1809. 

3 John Thomas de Burgh, 13th Earl of Clanricarde ; died 1808. 
4 George Frederick Nugent, 7th Earl of Westmeath ; died 1814. 
5 Robert Jocelyn, 2d Earl of Roden; died 1820. 

6 John Crosbie, 2d Earl of Glandore; died 1816. 

7 (e) Thomas Pakenham, Ist Earl of Longford; died 1835. 





Baronesses *Fermanagh, Waterpark, *Kilwarden, Norwood, Crofton, Ffrench, Dufferin, 
*Newcomen, and *Nugent. Of these the four dignities marked * have become extinct; 
Wicklow, Ferrard, and Norwood have coalesced with other peerages ; and the other 
five are existing titles. At present there is only one Peeress of Ireland in her own 
right, the Baroness Keith, and she is a Peeress of the United Kingdom also. 

* Viz. Wicklow, Oriel, Ferrard, Norwood, and Arden. 

+ From this number are still to be deducted some few, who may not have proved 
their succession to the peerage before the House of Lords. 

t The Earl of Charlemont being also a Peer of the United Kingdom. 

§ The King of Hanover (Earl of Armagh), 
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8 John Creighton, 1st Earl of Erne; died 1828. 

9 Otway Cuffe, Ist Karl of Desart; died 1804. 
10 Robert Clements, Ist Earl of Leitrim; died 1804. 
11 Richard Bingham, 2d Earl of Lucan ; died 1839. 
12 (gc) Robert Stewart, 1st Earl of Londonderry; created Marquess 1816, died 1821. 
13 (&) Henry Conyngham, Ist Earl of Conyngham; created Marquess 1816, died 1832. 
14 Francis Mathew, Ist Earl of Llandaff; died 1806. 
15 Charles Henry O’Neill, Ist Earl O'Neill; died 1841. 
16 Francis Bernard, 1st Earl of Bandon; died 1830. 

17 (&) Richard Hely Hutchinson, Ist Earl of Donoughmore ; died 1825. 
18 Robert Howard, 2d Viscount Wicklow; succeeded his mother as Earl of Wick- 

low 1807, died 1815. 

19 Thomas Knox, Ist Viscount Northland ; died 1818. 
20 Laurence Parsons, Ist Viscount Oxmantown; created Earl of Rosse 1806, d, 1807. 
21 Hugh Carlton, 1st Viscount Carlton ; died 1826. 
22 (c) Edmund Henry Pery, Ist Viscount Limerick; created Earl 1803, died 1344. 
23 Charles Agar, Ist Viscount Somerton (Archbishop of Dublin) ; created Earl of 

Normanton 1806, died 1809. 

24 Richard Longfield, 1st Viscount Longueville ; died 1811. 
25 Richard Butler, 13th Baron Caher; created Earl of Glengall 1816, died 1819. 
26 George Agar, Ist Baron Callan ; died 1815. 
27 (ec) Warner William Westenra, 2d Baron Rossmore; died 1842. 

28 James Cuffe, Ist Baron Tyrawly; died 1821. 


Elected since the Union. 


(The names in Italics are the Present Representative Peers. Those marked E were 
created Peers of the United Kingdom.) 


1801 29 Charles William Bury, 1st Viscount Charleville; created Earl 1806, 
died 1835. 

1805 30 (£) John Willougby Cole, 2d Earl of Enniskillen ; died 1840. 

31 Dupré Alexander, 2d Earl of Caledon; died 1839. 

1807 32 (£) Francis William Caulfeild, 2d Earl of Charlemont. 

— 33 (£) George King, 3d Earl of Kingston ; died 1839. 

1809 34 (£) Richard le Poer Trench, 2d Earl of ‘Clancarty; died 1837. 

— 35 Charles John Gardiner, 2d Viscount Mountjoy ; created Earl of Blesin- 
ton 1816, died 1829. 

— 36 Laurence Parsons, 2d Earl of Rosse; died 1841. 

1812 37 («) Archibald Acheson, 2d Earl of Gosford; died 1849. 

1815 38 Stephen Moore, 2d Earl of Mountcashel; died 1822. 

1816 39 (£) William O’Bryen, 2d Marquess of Thomond ; died 1846. 

— 40 John James Maxwell, 2d Earl of Farnham ; ‘died 1823. 

— 41 John Bourke, 4th Earl of Mayo; died 1849. 

1819 42 Somerset Richard Butler, 3d Earl of Carrick ; died 1838. 

— 43 Somerset Lowry-Corry, 2d Earl of Belmore; died 1841. 

1820 44 James Stevenson Blackwood, 2d Baron Dufferin and Claneboye ; d. 1836. 

1822 45 Richard Wingfield, 5th Viscount Powerscourt; died 1823. 

46 William Howard, 4th Earl of Wicklow. 

1823 47 Robert Edward King, 1st Viscount Lorton; died 1854. 

1824 48 Charles Vereker, 2d Viscount Gort; died 1842. 

— 49 John Evans Freke, 6th Baron Carbery ; died 1845, 

1825 50 John Maxwell, 5th Baron Farnham; died 1838. 

1826 51 Stephen Moore, 3d Earl of Mountcashell. 

1828 52 Henry Prittie, 2d Baron Dunally; died 1854. 

1829 53 Richard Butler, 2d Earl of Glengail. 

1830 54 Hayes St.Leger, 2d Viscount Doneraile ; died 1854. 

1831 55 Somerset Lowry-Corry, 2d Earl of Belmore ; ; died 1841. 

— 56 George Thomas John Nugent, 1st Marquess of Westmeath. 

1833 57 Ulysses de Burgh, 2d Baron Downes. 

1835 58 James Bernard, 2d Earl of Bandon. 

—— 59 Charles William Bury, 2d Earl of Charleville ; died 1851. 

1836 60 Cornwallis Maude, 3d Viscount Hawarden. 

1838 61 Robert Dillon, 3d Baron Clonbrock. 

1839 61 John Vesey, 2d Viscount de Vesci; died 1855. 

— 62 Wyndham Henry Quin, 2d Earl of Dunraven; died 1850. 

—— 63 Henry Maxwell, 7ih Baron Farnham. 
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Edward Crofton, 1st Baron Crofton. 

George Charles Bingham, 3d Earl of Lucan. 

James Dupré Alexander, 3d Earl of Caledon ; died 1855. 
Cadwallader Davis Blayney, 12th Baron Blayney. 

Richard Handcock, 3d Baron Castlemaine. 

John Bruce Richard O'Neill, 3d Viscount O’ Neill; died 1855. 
John Crichton, 3d Earl of Erne. 

William Parsons, 3d Earl of Rosse. 

John Otway Cuffe, 2d Earl of Desart. 

George John Danvers Butler-Danvers, 5th Earl of Lanesborouyh. 
John Cavendish Browne, 3d Baron Kilmaine. 

Eyre Massey, 3d Baron Clarina. 

Randal Edward Plunkett, 15th Baron Dunsany ; died 1852. 
Denis St.George Daly, 1st Baron Dunsandle and Clanconnell. 
Robert Bourke, 5th Earl of Mayo. 

Richard White, 2d Earl of Bantry. 

Henry John Reuben Dawson-Damer, 3d Earl of Portarlington. 
Edward Ward, 4th Viscount Bangor. 

Hayes St. Leger, 3d Viscount Doneraile. 

Arthur Hill-Trevor, 3d Viscount Dungannon. 

One vacant by death of Viscount de Vesci. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


A Plea for an old Cause—-Our Free Grammar Schools. 


Boarders, Expenses, and Studies in them. 


The Cases of Birmingham; St. Olave’s, Southwark ; Shrewsbury ; and Dulwich—Charms, Omens, 
and Cautionary Denouncements—The Pharos and Church in Dover Castle. 


A PLEA For AN OLD Cause. 


Mr. Ursan,—Will you allow me to 
make a few remarks on the paper entitled, 
‘The Descendants of Mary Stuart, by a 
Modern Jacobite,” which appeared in your 
number for August. I ama simple stu- 
dent. Books and manuscripts, and old 
dusty records, are more familiar to me 
than the pages of journal controversy. I 
am not suited for a controversy, and I do 
not wish to enter into one now. Even if 
I wished to do so, I feel that I could not 
cope with that writer who I am about, 
not to attack or attempt to correct with 
the pen of a critic, but to ask simply to 
listen to me. 

So strong was the current of party feel- 
ing a century ago, that its effects may be 
felt even to this day: Although there is 
no longer danger, people have yet great 
reluctance in avowing their conscientious 
opinions on the conduct and character of 
the Stuarts. I therefore respect this gen- 
tleman for expressing his views openly and 
fearlessly. I am sure his opinions are con- 
scientious. I am equally sure that in one 
or two cases they are erroneous. I refer 
especially to his reflections upon James IT. 
and his son. Of these princes he says,— 
* Two of the Stuarts that will always wear 
a dismal aspect among earth’s memories, 
are, James the Second, and he who assumed 
the name of James the Third. Both these 
princes were born to be priests. The first 


would have made an excellent inquisitor, 
the other an excellent village curate. 
James II. was a commonplace segeutan- 
tion of Spain’s Philip I]. * * * 
James the Third, so called, draws us near 
to him by nothing either manly or kingly. 
He is a pure insignificance, an absolute 
coward, yearning for a crown, and yet 
afraid to venture his skin for it. A hero, 
a true hero, would have dashed the coarse 
and unpopular George I. from the throne 
the first year of his reign. This paltry, 
pusillanimous creature madly, wantonly 
inflamed strong, valiant bosoms to rebel- 
lion, and then, without effort, without emo- 
tion, left the rebels to their fate.’’ 

In attempting to form any opinion on 
the conduct of James II. and his son, it 
is necessary to bear in mind the manner 
in which that conduct has been treated by 
one set of writers, and the circumstances 
which influenced them in so treating it. 
From the moment the king was forced to 
leave England in 1688, until the last hopes 
of his descendants had expired, one un- 
wavering line of policy was maintained by 
the ministers of this country. Every story 
that could blacken the character of the 
Stuarts, no matter how or by whom in- 
vented, was not only sanctioned and pa- 
tronised, but even published by authority. 
Secret service money and government 
offices were the rewards of those who would 
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‘¢ write down the Stuarts.’’ No fable was 
too absurd, no anecdote too false or too 
gross. The sagacity of the Prince of 
Orange, and of his successor Walpole, 
knew well the value of such services. Al- 
though aware that there was a class in the 
country who could only be treated by the 
block and the sword, they also knew that 
there was a large class who did not reason 
deeply or think very much on political 
subjects, a class, however, of great weight, 
and one that was rather inclined than 
otherwise to uphold the lawful claimants 
to the throne. It was at this class that 
the pen of the hireling writer was directed. 
A falsehood boldly stated, and frequently 
repeated, will, in the end, come to be be- 
lieved by those who are not inclined to take 
the trouble, or have not the opportunity, 
of investigating its accuracy. And thus it 
was that the fable of the warming-pan, 
and the duplicity, tyranny, and bigotry of 
the Stuarts, became to some extent house- 
hold words. No man would dare to call 
that a falsehood which it was treason to 
deny. No pen could strike a blow for that 
truth which it was treason to assert. 
There was no antidote for the flood of 
calumny which spread across the land, and 
which poisoned and corrupted all that was 
not above its level. Except by the few 
who were aware of all the facts, or by 


those whose instinctive loyalty pointed 


to the truth, the 
demned. 

An instructive item may be seen (for 
within the last few years the document, 
the existence of which was at one time 
denied, has been brought to light, and 
published) in a list of William’s secret 
service money. Titus Oates, one of the 
foulest names in English history, and the 
most virulent of all James’s slanderers, 
has his services rewarded at the rate of 
102. per week, or 520/. a-year. When we 
remember that Oates was a convicted per- 
jurer, a felon, and, at the very time he 
was receiving the rewards of his zeal, that 
he was deprived of all civil rights, we can 
fancy to what extent his patron must have 
gone to stain the character of King James. 
Under Walpole this patronage of crime 
was, if possible, carried on more openly. 
It appears, from the “ Report of the Secret 
Committee for inquiring into the Conduct 
of Robert Earl of Orford,’’ that no less 
than ‘ fifty thousand and seventy-seven 
pounds eighteen shillings, were paid to 
authors and printers of newspapers,—such 
as Free Britons, Daily Courants, Corn 
Cutters’ Journals, Gazetteers, and other 
political papers, between Feb. 10, 1731, 
and Feb. 10, 1741.’’ ‘‘ Into these ga- 
zetteers,”’ remarks Warburton in his Notes 
to the Dunciad, B. ii. “ as into a common 
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sink, was received all the trash which had 
been before dispersed in several journals, 
and circulated at the public expense of the 
nation. The authors were the same ob- 
scure men, though sometimes relieved by 
occasional essays from statesmen, courtiers, 
&c. The meaner sort were rewarded with 
money ; others with places or benefices, 
from a hundred toa thousand a year. The 
benevolence of one minister [Walpole] ex- 
pended for the current dulness of ten years 
in Britain, double the sum which gained 
Louis XIV. so much honour, in annual 
pensions to learned men all over Europe. 
In which, and in a much longer time, not 
a pension at court, nor preferment in the 
Church or universities, of any consider- 
ation, was bestowed on any man distin- 
guished for learning, separately from party 
merit or pamphlet writing.’’ Any one who 
looks into the catalogues of the British 
Museum under the heading “ Stuart, James 
Francis Edward, calling himself King of 
Great Britain,’’ will see some nice speci- 
mens of this pamphlet writing to which 
Warburton alludes. There may be seen 
the calumnies of Arnall, of whom be tells 
us :—‘* He was bred as an attorney, and 
was a perfect genius in this sort of work. 
He writ for hire, and valued himself upon 
it; not indeed without cause, as he re- 
ceived for his writing in four years no less 
than ten thousand nine hundred pounds 
out of the Treasury.’’ In his savage at- 
tacks on the Stuarts and their adherents, 
it appears he went sometimes further than 
the cautious Walpole thought safe ; for, 
continues Warburton,—‘ Frequently thro’ 
his fury or folly he exceeded all the bounds 
of his commission, and obliged his honour- 
able patron to disavow his scurrilities.’’ 
Such is a specimen of the warfare waged 
against the Stuarts. Historians censure 
the Prince of Orange for the massacre of 
Glencoe; but those who are acquainted 
with his staff of hireling writers, and with 
the political corruption of his successors, 
know that loyalty was often massacred 
where no blood was shed. Very little 
quarter, indeed, was given in those days 
to gallantry and truth. Can we wonder 
then at all the stories that we hear about 
the Stuarts? Is it astonishing that some 
of those calumnies should have forced 
their way into the current of conscientious 
belief? But though the new dynasty em- 
ployed such weapons to keep itself upon 
the throne, surely the time has come when 
they may safely be laid down. It can in- 
jure no one to lift off the veil of falsehood 
which was flung across the fair fame of 
James IJ. The august lady who wears 
his crown has knelt beside his tomb. His 
descendants like himself have passed away; 
and history, who has been cheated so long, 
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may now at all events receive her tribute 
of truth and justice. 

Foremost amongst those who come to 
pay that tribute is Miss Strickland. Al- 
though not directly concerned with the 
history of King James, she has neverthe- 
less vindicated him wherever an opportunity 
offered. In preparing materials for her 
Lives of the Queens, she was fortunate 
enough to obtain access to the secret ar- 
chives of France, and to inedited Stuart 
papers. A single instance will suffice to 
show how important these documents are, 
and how absurd it is to attempt to pro- 
nounce a final opinion on the character of 
James without having made a full exami- 
nation of them. After the battle of the 
Boyne, the Orange party circulated the 
story that James had acted in the most 
cowardly manner, and fled from the field 
before the issue was decided. Not only 
was this in a very short time believed, but 
even sensible historians adopted it, and it 
came down to us as a historical fact. 
Now in the secret archives of France there 
are several letters which passed between 
Queen Mary and the Earl of Tyrconnel, 
and these, together with some of the 
Stuart papers, dispose at once of the 
whole story. It has now been placed 
beyond a doubt that the king was forced 
from the field. Even when the day was 
lost, and the Dutch veterans had routed 
the half-armed and undisciplined Irish, 
James rallied a part of the French troops, 
and was leading them on, when Tyrconnel 
and Lausun interposed, pointed out the 
madness of the attempt, and seizing the 
reins of his horse, compelled him to re- 
treat. The value of original documents is 
here shown ina particular case. But even 
where no matters of fact are discussed, and 
where private opinions are merely expressed, 
such documents are often of interest. 
For instance, in the MSS. of George IV. 
140, 272, A. page 26, (Brit. Mus.) may 
be seen a letter ‘from Madame de Brinon, 
an intimate friend of the Electress Sophia 
of Hanover, to that princess. The letter, 
though written under such circumstances, 
is frank and impartial. It is in conse- 
quence of such confidential sources of in- 
formation that Sophia formed her good 
opinion of King James; a good opinion 


which, as Miss Strickland remarks, she’ 


always had the magnanimity to acknow- 
ledge. After giving a candid view of the 
position and merits of the king, the cor- 
respondent of the Electress exclaims :-— 
* Est-il possible, chere Electrice, que les 
princes confederés n’ouvriront point les 
yeux au merite et a l’innocence de ces 
majestés opprimées ?”’? _Howlittle Madame 
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de Brinon knew of political movements, 
or of the confederate princes, when she 
thought that merit or innocence could 
have influenced them ! 

Dr. King, who would not go out of his 
way to praise James, says in the Anec- 
dotes of his Own Times: ‘‘ If James had 
been indifferent in matters of religion, or 
had professed the same faith with the 
emperor of China, he would have proved 
one of the best princes who have governed 
the British islands.’’ This shows, what 
any one well acquainted with the history 
of that period must know, that it was a 
blind hatred of popery, and not a love of 
religion, that influenced the Whigs of that 
day. I have carefully examined all the 
facts that bear upon the religious aspect of 
the question. I have compared what James 
did, and intended to do, with what en- 
lightened legislation has since done, and I 
have arrived at the conclusion that he was 
one of the most tolerant monarchs who 
ever sat upon the English throne. When 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked, when 
five hundred thousand people preferred 
their liberty of conscience to their homes, 
who was it that assisted the persecuted 
Protestants with money, and gave them 
the shelter of a country in which they 
could exercise their religion with freedom ? 
Not only did James aid and protect these 
refugees, but he openly censured Louis 
XIV. for his intolerant conduct. Some of 
James’s calumniators maintain that this 
was merely a pretence of toleration, a sort 
of a mask under which he could more effec- 
tually stab the English Church. What 
can be more absurd! As if a prince, who 
intended to destroy the Church would 
have invited thousands of Protestants into 
the country, men whose conduct had shown 
that they were firmly attached to their re- 
ligion, and that they were zealous and de- 
termined in its defence. If the restric- 
tions which James wished to have removed 
from Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
indicated his intolerance and bigotry, then 
we must believe that Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Castlereagh were bigoted and intolerant. 
He never intended that a Catholic should 
sit in either House* ; altogether his views 
as to the position the Catholics should oc- 
cupy were very mild indeed, compared 
with theirs. The Relief Bills of 1791, 
1793, and the Act of 1829 went much 
further than he ever intended his parlia- 
ments should go. James is accused of in- 
tolerance, because he wished that clergy- 
men of his own religion might be per- 
mitted to exercise the rites of that religion. 
What would his accusers say to Lord 
Francis Egerton and the Tories, who car- 





* See Ralph, vol. i. p. 963. 
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ried, on the 29th of April, 1825, a series 
of resolutions in favour of a State pro- 
vision for the Roman Catholic clergy? or 
what would they say to the Tory writer in 
the Quarterly Review for 1845, who pro- 
posed to settle three hundred thousand 
pounds per annum on the Irish priests ? 
Those who are blind to all the facts of 
history, or who cannot rely upon the 
honour of a prince who never broke his 
word, assert that James intended to force 
popery on the people. The Original Papers 
of the House of Stuart and the House of 
Brunswick-Lunenburgh throw some light 
on this subject. We there find the sig- 
nificant fact that the pope devoted all the 
power of his jesuitical intrigues to the sup- 
port of William of Orange ;* and that the 
Spanish ambassador at the Hague ordered 
masses to be said publicly for the success 
of the usurper’s expedition. On the other 
hand, we find, in a letter from Schutz to 
Robethon, the statement that “all the 
members of the Church of England in 
Scotland were Jacobites, without excep- 
tion.’’ Every one knows the feeling of 
the High Church party in this country 
at the time, and surely there can be no 
better indication, in addition to the king’s 
own statement, of what his intentions must 
have been. Those who fancy the Church 
would be in danger under the Stuarts 
should read the speech made upon the 
scaffold by that heroic Protestant clergy- 
man the Rev. Mr, Paul, who died for his 
devotion to King James III. But even 
some of those who are full of the common 
errors and prejudices on this point give 
James II. a character as a statesman 
which the author of “ The Descendants of 
Mary Stuart ’’ ought to read. Mr. Jesset 
says, “he loved and was proud of his 
country, and probably no one of our mo- 
narchs ever had its honour and glory 
more deeply and even enthusiastically at 
heart. He was extremely frugal of the 
public money. He not only gloried in the 
magnificent naval power of England, but 
he watched personally and vigilantly over 
the interests of the naval service, and, 
more than any other prince, gave encou- 
ragement to trade and improved the com- 
mercial interests of the empire. 
Macpherson says :—‘‘He applied him- 
self with unremitting attention to his 
business. He managed his revenue. He 
retrenched superfluous expenses. He was 
zealous for the glory of the nation. He 
endeavoured to expel vice from the court, 
and to restore decency and morality. He 
was himself at the head of all his affairs. 
He presided daily at the Council, at the 
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Board of Admiralty, and at the Treasury. 
He even entered into the whole details of 
the concerns of all the great departments 
of the state.” 

James maintained his spirit of tolera- 
tion to the Jast. How characteristic of the 
dignified and gallant bearing of his family 
is his speech to the officers when the re- 
bellion had commenced. “If any of you 
is not satisfied, let him freely declare 
himself. I am willing to grant passes to 
such as chose to join the Prince of Orange, 
and to spare them the shame of deserting 
their lawful sovereign.”’ 

The calumnies which have been heaped 
upon him are almost trifling compared 
with those which have been heaped upon 
his son. With literal truth it might be 
said of this unfortunate prince, that from 
his cradle to his grave he was pursued by 
slander. He has been called a coward, 
though his bitterest enemies cannot point 
to a single instance of his flinching from 
danger. ‘‘ At Malplaguet,’”’ says Miss 
Strickland, vol. x. p. 199, “ after Villars 
was carried wounded from the field, 
Bouflers sustained the conflict, and when 
the cavalry of the allies broke into his 
lines, he ordered the Chevalier St. George 
to advance at the head of 1,200 of the 
horse guards. The princely volunteer per- 
formed this duty so gallantly, that in one 
desperate charge the German horse were 
broken and repulsed, and nothing but the 
steady valour of the English troops, and 
the consummate skill of their commander, 
prevented the rout from becoming gene- 
ral. The rejected claimant of the British 
crown did not disgrace his lineage on that 
occasion, though unhappily serving be- 
neath the banner of the fleur de lys, and 
opposed to his own countrymen. He 
charged twelve times at the head of the 
household troops of France, and, though 
wounded in the right arm by a sabre cut, 
he kept the ground manfully under a con- 
tinuous fire of six hours from the British 
infantry. Bouflers, in his despatch to his 
sovereign, detailing the loss of the battle, 
renders the following brief testimony to 
the gallantry of the royal volunteer. ‘The 
Chevalier St. George behaved himself 
during the whole action with the utmost 
valour and vivacity.’’’ St. Simon also 
notices, in the strongest terms, his great 
bravery during all these campaigns. In 
the previous expedition of Dunkirk his 
gallantry almost bordered on rashness. 
He was then only in his twentieth year, 
but the moment he heard of the intended 
sailing of the French fleet he set off for 
the coast, leaving all his baggage behind 





* Pp. 301, 302. T 
+ Memoirs of the Stuarts, vol. iii. p. 466. 
Genr. Mag. Vou. XLIV. 
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him. He had hardly arrived within sight 
of the sea when he was attacked with 
measles. In spite of the advice and warn- 
ings of his physicians, he had himself 
carried from his room, whilst still sick, 
and borne on board the admiral’s vessel. 
His forebodings as to the effect of delay 
were fulfilled. When the fleet approached 
the shores of Scotland, it was met by the 
far larger squadron of Sir George Byng. 
De Forbin, the French admiral, at once 
gave orders toretreat. James at first urged 
him to give battle, but when he found the 
admiral determined not to risk the fleet, 
he commanded him to place his attendants 
in a small vessel, and expressed his deter- 
mination to land on the coast of Fifeshire, 
and raise his standard on the ancient 
castle of Wemyss. “Sire,” replied De 
Forbin, “by the orders of my royal master 
Iam directed to take the same precautions 
for the safety of your august person as for 
his majesty’s own. This must be my chief 
care. You are at present in safety, and I 
will never consent to your being exposed 
in a ruinous chateau, in an open country, 
where a few hours may put you in the 
hands of your enemies. {[ am entrusted 
with your person, and am answerable for 
your safety with my head.” In vain James 
protested, and the ships returned to France.* 

Seven years after, when a reward of 
100,0002. was offered for him dead or 
alive, and when his cause was really des- 
perate, the English Jacobites having been 
just crushed, he landed at Peterhead with 
half a dozen followers. He came to shew 
that he was ready to share the dangers of 
his loyal adherents. To his Council he 
said, “If we do not succeed, it is no new 
thing for me to be unfortunate, since my 
whole life from my cradle has been a con- 
stant series of misfortunes, and I am pre- 
pared, if it so pleases God, to suffer the 
extent of the threats which my enemies 
throw out against me.” Horace Walpole, 
the son of the great enemy of his race, 
saw James III. on the continent, and thus 
describes him: “He seems the phantom 
which good-nature divested of reflection 
conjures up when we think of the misfor- 
tunes without the demerits of Charles I. 
[Could a greater compliment be paid to 
any king?] Without the particular feature 
of any Stuart, he has the strong lines and 
fatality of air peculiar to them all.’’ 

There is afar more complete account of 
James in a letter which was formerly in 
the possession of Walpole, but which is 
now in the British Museum, MS. Eg. 921, 
cixix. F. Itis from Dr. Lesley, the Pro- 
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testant Dean of Connaught, to his friend 
Dr. G. Burnett, the Bishop of Sarum. Who- 
ever wishes to know the honest opinions 
entertained by the High Church party 
should study such documents. ‘ He is 
always cheerful,’ says this letter, “ but 
seldom merry; thoughtful, but not de- 
jected, and bears his misfortunes with a 
visible magnanimity of spirit. He fre- 
quents the public devotions ; but there is 
no sort of bigotry about him. He has a 
great application to business, spends much 
time in closet, and writes much, which no 
man does better or more succinctly. He 
is very affable, and has something strangely 
engaging in his voice and deportment, 
that none who ever conversed with him 
but are charmed with his good sense and 
sweetness of temper.’’ 

Again, we find other testimonies in his 
favour in the most secret of the Hanover 
Papers. Forinstance, in the volume marked 
Bothmar 10, No. 70, there is a letter to 
Robethon, the private secretary of the 
Elector, from an envoy in Paris, written 
in cypher, and which states, as a painful 
fact, that ‘‘ all the spies speak most favour- 
ably of the Chevalier.’”” The hypocrisy 
of the Hanoverians on the subject of the 
Church of England is apparent from seve- 
ral of those letters, vol. x. No. 8, &e. 

On the other hand, although sincerely 
attached to the religion in which he was 
born, James the Third was determined to 
maintain and uphold in the strongest 
manner the Church of England. He knew 
that his best friends, his most devoted and 
gallant adherents, were members of that 
Church ; and he knew that the stability of 
a government and the happiness of a na- 
tion can never be effectually secured unless 
there is a firm union between Church and 
State. “We cannot,’’ he says, in his De- 
claration of the 25th Oct. 1715, “ butthink 
ourself in a particular manner obliged to 
be solicitous to this Church, because we 
are acquainted with her principles, to 
which we acknowledge that the preserva- 
tion of great and useful remains of loyalty 
in the hearts of our people is to be 
ascribed, and because we are sensible that 
her past and present sufferings are owing 
in a great measure to these principles, and 
are therefore endured by her on our 
account.” In another part of the same 
Declaration he says :—‘‘ To a free parlia- 
ment shall we entirely refer both our and 
their interests [the Church and people] ; 
being sensible that these interests rightly 
understood are always the same, and that 
the peers of the realm and the repre- 





* M. d’Andrezel’s account to the French ministry, Ap. 7, 1708. Original Papers, 
p- 389. Jesse’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 25. Miss Strickland’s History of the Queens, 
vol, x. p. 51. 
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sentatives of the people are the best coun- 
sellors by whose advice an English prince 
can govern. To such a parliament let it 
belong to make effectual provision, not 
only for the security and re-establishment 
of all those rights, privileges, immunities 
and possessions which belong to the 
Church of England, and wherein we have 
already provided by our late Declaration 
of the 20th July, but also for the better 
maintenance of those who serve at her 
altars.’’ 

We can estimate the value of this im- 
portant Declaration when we remember 
that there is not a single instance on re- 
cord where this prince violated his word, 
or committed the smallest act of duplicity. 
His honour was dearer to him than his 
throne. When some of the English mi- 
nisters informed him that he would be 
declared King on the death of his sister if 
he pretended to conform to the Protestant 
faith, he replied that he would not become 
a hypocrite to gain the whole world. The 
example of Charles II. who appeared to 
be a Protestant until he was on his death- 
bed was held out to him, but all in vain. 
His greatest enemies now allow that his 
love of truth lost him his crown. This 
delicate position of affairs was well known 
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to the Hanoverian party. In the original 
Hanover Papers, vol. x. No. 5, Robethon, 
writing to de Grote, says ‘‘ The Pretender, 
on the slightest appearance of a pretended 
conversion, would ruin all.’’ 

I have thrown these few facts about 
James the Second and his son together for 
the purpose of shewing the value of origi- 
nal documents and of impartial inquiry. 

There are certain branches of science 
which we cannot hope to learn without 
performing practical experiments. So too 
in history there are passages which the 
student must not take on the evidence of 
others, but which it is his duty to investi- 
gate for himself. One of these debated 
passages is the character of the Stuarts; 
and if I have induced any of your readers 
to examine it as it should be examined, or 
if I have shown that your correspondent’s 
opinion ought not be hastily accepted, I 
have done all that I wished to do. I need 
hardly say that the historical quotations in 
this paper are not intended as a general 
defence of all or of any one of the Stuarts. 
They are merely put forward to meet the 
particular misconceptions into which, most 
unintentionally I am sure, your corre- 
spondent has fallen. 

Yours, &c. H. 


Our Free GRAMMAR ScHoots. BoArveERS, EXPENSES, AND STUDIES IN THEM. 
Tue Cases oF BIRMINGHAM; St. OLAvE’s, SOUTHWARK ; SHREWSBURY; AND 
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Mr. Ursan,—After a 100 years com- 
plaining, since Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke decreed that the people have no 
“¢ call’? for our Free Grammar Schools, 
and after forty years active controversy 
against that false doctrine, we have formed 
at last thoroughly new opinions upon the 
subject of what ought to be taught in 
them, and how they ought to be managed, 
and at what expense. The Court of Chan- 
cery has adopted the new opinions; and, 
in the case of Manchester, that Court has 
filled the old school with free boys by ex- 
pelling boarders from it. This has oc- 
curred by a judgment of Lord Cranworth. 
The matter is well worth probing to the 
bottom, seeing that the funds of these 
schools at present amount to more than 
400,000/. a-year ; and that in many cases 
their annual income is rapidly and enor- 
mously increasing. For instance, at Bir- 
mingham, the original little farm of 20/7. 
a-year in the sixteenth century, is now 
covered with the centre of that great town, 
bringing more than 12,0007. a-year, and 
which it is believed will be 50,0007, a-year 
by the end of this century. So the Dul- 
wich estate of 800/. a-year, as left by Ed- 
ward Alleyne, is now 12,000/. a-year, and 
before 1860 it will be doubled. 


A few weeks ago Sir John Pakington 
produced a strong impression upon the 
House of Commons, by stating the success 
of the Birmingham School, crowded with 
boys, under a reform. Its annual income 
of about 12,0007. is wisely expended in a 
good mixed plan of study at the chief 
seminary, with branches over the town ; 
and Sir John Pakington should have added, 
that in this ancient grammar school twenty- 
seven shades of religious faith are blended 
harmoniously together. This is the tri- 
umph of a tolerant spirit now prevalent 
in a place not very long ago the scene of 
ferocious intolerance. 

The Birmingham School is an import- 
ant example of the good administration of 
an old foundation under timely change, 
which has raised it from insignificance to 
splendour, instead of the revenues being 
sacrificed to a job. It has now more than 
900 boys. 

The metropolis offers a still better ex- 
ample of the value of a good system of 
managing a Free Grammar School, in the 
case of the old foundation in St. Olave’s, 
Southwark. That school has never ceased 
to prosper for three hundred years ; and 
its uniform success has arisen from its 
plan of administration. Its history should 
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be made a manual for universal use, so as 
to stay the misappropriation of five-sixths 
of these school revenues, and speedily in- 
crease the resort of Free Grammar School 
boys forty fold. It educates more than 600 
children in every field of literature and 
science, to the very highest point in its uni- 
versity scholars, for less than 3,500/. a-year. 
Its system is this—Ist. The foundation 
pays every expence, with liberal salaries to 
the masters, who take no boarders, and in- 
cluding the cost of books and school ne- 
cessaries, without any fees. 2nd. Then the 
choice of studies rests with the parents; 
and so the classics, with scientific ele- 
ments, are taught to above 70 of the 
700, and the common elements alone are 
taught to all the rest. 3rd. Boarders are 
prohibited; and 4th. Branch schools, as 
in Birmingham, supply remote districts. 
The new school-house is a model of taste 
and arrangement. 

On the other hand, at Shrewsbury, a 
Free Grammar School, founded at the 
same period as St. Olave’s, namely, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was conducted during 
its first forty years much on the same 
plan; and during that time it was at- 
tended by several hundred boys of all con- 
ditions,—from young Sidney, the hero of 
Zutphen, and the flower of chivalry and 
science, to the Salop peasant’s son. After 
a while the original plan was departed 
from, and at length this school fell into 
absolute decay, about fifty years ago. It 
had, however, in former years, from its 
peasants and poor town’s boys, produced 
such men as Demosthenes Taylor, a barber's 
son, the first scholar of his day; and Wa- 
ring, pre-eminent in science and a dis- 
tinguished physician—both of Cambridge, 
with which university the school is specially 
connected. All is now changed by great 
abuses. It has been a boarding school for 
about 100 years; and managed so as to 
drive away the-town boys, and poorer 
country boys. The fees are high, and the 
bills for books, &c. heavy. The studies 
are excellent for the rich, but not adapted 
for the middle and humbler classes, who 
originally thronged its benches along with 
the rich, During the late master’s time 
the Free Grammar School of Shrewsbury 
flourished as a boarding school. Circum- 
stances favoured it; and that master, after- 
wards a bishop, Dr. Butler, had extra- 
ordinary aptitude for his post. He raised 
his school from ruin to hundreds of scho- 
lars, and even to within fifty of the ori- 
ginal numbers, although of very different 
classes; and he made a large fortune. 
Since his quitting the school, a reverse has 
befallen it. With about 2,000/. a-year of 
funds, noble buildings, and an admirable 
locality, it is already reduced to one-fourth 
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of Dr. Butler’s number of boarders; and 
it has perhaps fifteen Shrewsbury boys— 
Facilis descensus Averni—at this rate of 
sinking, it must soon be again a shameful 
sinecure. For this the only thing wanted 
is, that an indolent, unscrupulous master 
should succeed its present very distin- 
guished head. In fact, this school is going 
through the old process of destruction 
under the system of preference to boarders, 
high charges, and an improper plan of 
studies. 

Dulwich School.—The founder, Edward 
Alleyne, born in 1556, was the author of his 
own large fortune. His talents as a player, 
his skill in managing theatrical specula- 
tions, and his great prudence, enriched him. 
He lived in a glorious age, and was the 
highly respected contemporary of one of 
the most brilliant groups of men who have 
adorned this country. Among the chief of 
them were Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Inigo 
Jones, Lord Strange his patron, the Earl 
of Stirling, and the Earl of Arundel. Of 
some of these he is known to have been the 
familiar associate. Shakspere’s name occurs 
in his Family Correspondence, with an 
amusing trait of sagacity on the part of 
the great poet, in detecting an impostor. 
That Shakspere approved of his friend 
Alleyne’s design, may be inferred from the 
passage in the Taming of the Shrew, 
‘* Here let us happily institute a course 
of learning and ingenuous studies.’’ Lord 
Arundel styles him “ loving friend ’’ when 
kindly recommending a distressed orphan 
to his bounty, and his Lordship adds 
that he will assuredly return the service, 
when Mr. Alleyne may need anally. Lord 
Stirling addresses him in terms of honour- 
able eulogy, and in refined verse. In old 
Fuller’s “ Worthies’’ he is called the 
Roscius of the time. He was famous 
for his personations of the most dignified 
characters on the stage. Being himself 
childless, he dedicated his estate of 1,200 
acres at Dulwich, with his property in 
Lambeth, and in the city of London, to 
his college. The income at his decease in 
1626, was 800/, a-year. His plan com- 
bined the means of mixed education for 
numerous youth of all conditions, and of 
maintenance for as many poor old people 
of both sexes as the funds would then pay 
for, with support for a few boys in the 
house and at the universities. The objects 
of his chief bounty were to be selected 
from three parishes to which he was pe- 
culiarly attached, viz. St. Botolph Bishops- 
gate, where his father had property and 
where he was born; St. Luke’s Finsbury, 
and St. Saviour’s Southwark, where he 
had so successfully exercised his profession 
asa player; whilst both advantages were 
to be shared by Camberwell, where he 
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ended his days in honour. From these 
four parishes ‘‘ orphan ” boys were to be 
chosen to be the inmates of the college, or 
‘those whose parents receive the weekly 
alms of the parish, and for want of such, 
any other poor children of the said pa- 
rishes who are most in need.’’ A provi- 
sion is added to bring boys from any other 
parish, if not found in the four. 

The will says, that ‘‘ all the boys at 
their admission are to be orphans, with- 
out father and mother, or at least such as 
their parents receive the weekly alms of 
the parish, and, for want of such, any 
other poor children of the parishes as the 
assistants think in most need.’’ 

The destination of these boys was to be 
settled by their merit. If after trial their 
abilities should seem to fit them for trade, 
and the humbler walks of life, they were 
to be placed out suitably for such condi- 
tions, with well-chosen masters, and some 
substantial pecuniary help. If their talents 
promised to repay superior cultivation, 
they were to be instructed in the higher 
branches of knowledge ; and sent, properly 
supported, to the universities. Edward 
Alleyne had a fine taste in music at a period 
when its cultivation was popular; and he 
made liberal provision for that object in 
his college. Along with these 12 boys, 
others to the number of 68 were to be 
taught, paying moderate fees. 

The government of the college, the 
management of the estate, the instruction 
of the boys, and all religious services were 
left to a small body of competent single 
men, two of whom were to be of the 
founder’s family, or at least name. This 
small body of six persons, together with 
the other objects of the founder’s munifi- 
cence, formed a corporation under the 
visitorship of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and the corporation was to be aided 
by the churchwardens of the parishes in 
London. 

The founder’s plan for the government 
of his college is excellent. The statutes 
rest on broad principles of justice and 
wise benevolence ; and to this day those 
principles are in most points safe guides— 
more especially for the disposal of the 
increased funds, as to which he gave no 
special directions. Indeed, as the only 
serious omission in the statutes is the 
absence of rules respecting such funds, the 
great rise of which he did not anticipate, 
when guarding against their fall, recourse 
must be had to his principles, and to the 
rules of law in like cases, in order to meet 
difficulties arising out of conflicting claims 
and selfish pretensions. In case the in- 
come fell, there was to be a general reduc- 
tion of the appointed allowances; a sur- 
plus contemplated by the founder being 
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really insignificant in amount. In 1664, 
only 28 years after the founding of the 
college, a larger surplus was judicially 
given to the objects, not to the six officers. 
Thus the funds legally belong, on the one 
hand, to the objects of the charity, viz. the 
boys, not to exceed:80, besides 12 poor old 
men and women; and on the other, for 
the salaries and support of a few managers 
and teachers of the whole. But the estate 
was not given, in any legal sense whatever, 
as a possession for the personal benefit of 
those managers and teachers who were 
merely liberally paid trustees. At length, 
as the income increased, these admini- 
strators extended their originally limited 
trust to every enjoyment of ownership 
short of the alienation of the property. 
So, in the last century, the modest accom- 
modations of the master were turned into 
a mansion; and he became, as described 
by a popular writer of the time, “the 
luxurious lord of the manor’’—an abuse 
standing out in glaring relief in the fact, 
that whilst the administrators of the cha- 
rity prospered the school decayed. 

When the funds increased, so as for 
many years past to reach from 7,000/. to 
9,000/. a-year, this illegal appropriation 
of the revenue continued unchecked by 
the visitor, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose duty is precise. Thus the increase, 
out of all proportion to the original wants 
of the college, has been shared among the 
administrators, as if that increase was their 
own. This has been accompanied by a 
wasteful distribution of lesser amounts of 
the funds among a few poor men and 
women; the education of the boys, and 
their advancement in life, having been 
grossly neglected. 

Last year the new Charity Commis- 
sioners inquired into the case, which they 
found to be so bad, that they have for- 
mally advised the suppression of the cor- 
poration, and framed a new scheme, which 
is now the occasion of much opposition. 
It has been proposed most rashly to esta- 
blish great boarding schools with the 
estate, to the extreme danger of the 
founder’s benevolent intentions. 

So long ago as 1832, the matter was 
stated in the Westminster Review, in the 
following passage, drawn up from the old 
Charity Commissioners’ Reports. The 
writer of the present letter is responsible 
for the correctness of that statement :— 

‘« The darkest circumstance, however, in 
the management of the schools is the 
studious anxiety of masters and trustees 
to supplant the poorer boys in favour of 
the more ‘ respectable classes.’ The gene- 
ral means for effecting this have been, con- 
fining free tuition to the learned languages, 
which neither the poor nor anybody else 
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want alone; and in aid of this most un- 
conscionable sums of money are required 
for the addition of other elements of know- 
ledge to the classics, and extravagant bills 
made out for unnecessary books. At Bris- 
tol (the scene of so much hard dealing 
with the poor, and its natural result a fu- 
rious and ignorant populace,) the object 
was put forth without disguise by the cor- 
poration, and the means contrived for at- 
taining it would have proved effectual but 
for the interposition of the Charity Com- 
missioners. The entrance fee of 5s. was 
raised, say they, to 4/. ‘because if the 
school could be placed on a respectable 
footing, and young men of respectable 
families educated there, it would be much 
more likely to be beneficial to the city ; 
and the intention, not only of the founder, 
but also of the several persons who have 
established exhibitions and scholarships, 
would be more usefully carried into effect, 
by not allowing children of the very poor- 
est class, who could not advance 4/. to be 
admitted, since the increased payment 
could only operate to the exclusion of 
children of the last-mentioned description.’ 
In the perfect spirit of these reasons, the 
master charges his foundation boys 16/. 16s. 
a-year to be ona par with his boarders ; 
and justly indeed do the Commissioners 
declare these and other reasons of the 
corporation to be unsatisfactory. (Twen- 
tieth Report; House of Commons’ Papers 
of 1829, No. 19, page 5.) The truth is, 
that these establishments, which ought to 
be scenes for the early encouragement of 
every virtue, are too often made sub- 
servient to avarice in masters, and to vul- 
gar pride in a portion of the people. In 
order that the ‘ respectable classes’ may 
enjoy grammar schools without a degrading 
commixture, the most solemn injunctions 
of the founders are perpetually disregarded, 
and systems introduced in defiance of 
them which effectually bar out the poor 
man’s child. At Bruton in Somerset- 
shire, a school with an income of 500/. a- 
year, the usual number on the foundation 
is six; but in 1824 there were eight, and 
one day-boy; yet here the master has the 
effrontery to ‘complain that from the 
open state of the school, he is liable occa- 
sionally to have boys sent to him who are 
not proper to mix with those who resort 
there for learning, as the foundation deed 
expresses it.’ And means are accordingly 
in progress to correct the prodigious evil. 
(Second Report, p. 390.) At Lewisham 
the master has been more successful. 
* The boarders,’ says he, ‘ are kept quite 
separate from the foundationers, as they 
are a different class of boys.’ (First Re- 
port, p. 121.) At Aldenham, ‘ the indis- 
criminate admission of boys of all ranks 
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has in several instances,’ it seems, ‘ pre- 
vented persons from sending theirchildren.” 
(Ib. p. 78.) At Wotton-under-Edge, ‘ it 
has been remarked by several of the re- 
spectable inhabitants, that some of the 
boys in the school are sons of very low 
parents,’ and here too means are to be 
taken to correct that abuse. 

“This endeavour of the selfish rich to 
exclude the poor from grammar schools, 
is of old standing. When Cranmer with 
other Commissioners visited Canterbury, 
to settle such a school there, some of 
them wished to admit none into it but 
* sons, or younger brethren of gentlemen ; 
as for husbandmen’s children, they were 
more meet, they said, for the plough, and 
to be artificers, than to occupy the place 
of the learned sort. It was meet for the 
ploughman’s son to go to the plough, and 
the artificer’s son to apply to the trade of 
his parent, and the gentlemen’s children 
are meet to have the knowledge of govern- 
ment, and rule in the commonwealth.’ 
Cranmer successfully urged many reasons 
for another course, which was determined 
upon ; ‘such a seasonable patron of poor 
men,’ says the historian, ‘ was the arch- 
bishop,’ who was shrewd enough to apply 
the following personal argument to the 
Commissioners of his day,—‘ And to say 
the truth, none of us all here were gentle- 
men born, but we had our beginning from 
alow and base parentage; and through 
the benefit of learning, and other civil 
knowledge, all gentlemen for the most 
part ascend to their estate.’ (Johnston’s 
Memoirs of Dr. Parr, vol. i. p. 128.) 

‘* When it is considered that such a man 
as Sir Philip Sydney was brought up at 
one of these grammar schools, at a time 
when more than half his fellows were 
‘ sons of very low parents,’ it will be diffi- 
cult to restrain indignation at the mean- 
ness and cruelty which have led to so 
many perversions of them. 

“ The foregoing proofs of the difficulty 
experienced in chasing the children of the 
poor from the forms of ‘the respectable 
classes’ afford light in regard to another 
fact, generally much misrepresented. They 
shew that the poor do not dislike classical 
learning. Unjustly as the minor elements 
of knowledge are often refused at these 
schools, or when imparted there, charged 
for at extortionate rates, still poor boys 
are pressed upon the master so urgently, 
that contrivances are devised to save the 
rich from the humiliating mixture. A 
general statute might be easily drawn, and 
upon good precedent too, to enjoin such 
duties upon trustees and masters as would 
fill grammar schools with all classes of 
people. Disobedience to this statute might 
be made indictable, a readier method of 
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compelling right to be done than the present 
course in Chancery. The amount of funds 
belonging to the charities is enormous.’’ 

By a due administration of so much of 
the whole as belongs to school founda- 
tions, at least 150,000 of the poorer chil- 
dren may be educated in a friendly union 
with their richer neighbours; and, while 
various learning is usefully imparted to 
the inmates, the prospect of admission to 
the foundation schools will be a steady 
stimulus to diligence in the inferior esta- 
blishments. 

The older Charity Commissioners were, 
as shewn by the foregoing references, 
strongly inclined towards the legal and 
sound principle of making our Grammar 
Schools reasonably and fairly free to the 
boys contemplated by the founders. It 
is curious also to find the grasping prac- 
tice of a still earlier date than the period 
of the abuses to which the old Commission- 
ers addressed their rebuke, and even than 
Archbishop Cranmer’s case at Canterbury. 
Stowe records the bitter conflicts of the 
London schoolmasters before the sixteenth 
century, upon this very question ; and in 
a celebrated trecentenary sermon preached 
at Bath lately by the very able master of 
the unlucky Shrewsbury Free Grammar 
School, he expatiates forcibly upon the 
evil tendency of the system of trading im- 
posed upon seminaries of learning. Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, in his day, remarked 
with deserved severity, that there had 
grown up in modern times a taste for 
boarding schools which he could not ap- 
prove. 

The returns of the last census gave the 
incredibly low figure 3,000 as the number 
of the foundation boys in our five or six 
hundred Free Grammar Schools, This 
fact alone reveals grievous abuses ; but 
the system proposed by the Commissioners 
for Dulwich sets the sanction of an unjust 
new law upon an old illegal practice. The 
‘‘mean-born gentleman ’’ of our day, as 
in the time of Shakspere, fitly claims his 
place in these schools ; so that the culture 
of science may crown the gifts of Nature, 
and so that the peasant genius—a Gerald 
Massey—the Burns of the present genera- 
tion, shall not be left to pick up the crumbs 
of his scanty reading at the book-stall, as 
he, a young errand-boy, goes on his way 
to his work. It is not true that the poor 
child of fine intellect, as there are many, 
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must become a hewer of wood, to which 
condition millions cheerfully submit. Nor 
is it true that to impart instruction to them 
liberally, in their degree, will lead them ever 
to repine against the inequalities of life 
imposed by Providence. But they rebel 
against spoliation and iniquity ; and a spirit 
is growing up around us to compel the 
restitution of these great charities, if a fair 
dedication of them to their legitimate pur- 
poses be not effectually enforced by wise 
authority. The people of this country 
honour the Queen to enthusiasm; and 
they will pay willing respect to all who 
really deserve respect. But there is a limit 
beyond which abuses are intolerable. 

We have glorious things still to do 
among men. 

A great war has seen a new and fairer 
distribution of fame and rewards among 
the humbler heroes of our people. Let 
not the peaceful charities of the land fall 
behind in the glorious race of universal 
justice; but, casting off prejudice, and 
spurning fraud, let us, by timely and 
thorough reformation, shew the world 
that we have not forgotten our forefathers’ 
boast of being able to ‘‘ teach the nations 
how to live.’’? But Charity spoliation is 
going on shamefully; and shameless de- 
signs are formed to extend it. The Dul- 
wich case—in the broad gaze of Londona— 
proves this to be truth, and how griev- 
ously Charity Reform is wanted, 

Consider the influence of honest dealing 
with our Grammar Schools upon popular 
education. For the 3,000 free boys taught 
there, the right plan will bring us 120,000, 
Then the sense of wrong rankling in men’s 
minds at the vast estates wasted in sine- 


, cures, will become gratitude towards the 


governors and masters of these schools. 

It is not without satisfaction that I 
close this letter with a reference to your 
pages of 1816, forty years ago, when the 
same subject was discussed by me in the 
spirit of the present letter. What I then 
argued to be the law of Equity in the 
matter is now the settled rule of the 
Court of Chancery! The advantage to 
the country will be immense when that 
just doctrine is universally pursued. The 
labour of life is happily bestowed when 
our individual early thoughts are proved 
to be correct, and contribute at last to the 
good of society at large. 

Yours, &c. A Lover or JUSTICE. 


Cuarms, OMENS, AND CAUTIONARY DENOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. Ursan,—I recognise every one 
of your correspondent Mr. Noakes’ charms, 
omens, and cautionary denouncements, 
but do not admit their exclusive applica- 
tion to Worcestershire. I have had the 


benefit of their inculcation in every county 
in England, and I have rigidly and reve- 
rently obeyed, as my fingers and toes will 
testify, the solemn injunction impres- 
sively delivered to me seventy years ago by 
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my grandmother, conveyed in the following 
couplet— 


Better thou wert never born 
Than on a Friday pare thy horn— 


which has reason as well as rhyme in its 
support; whereas the lines quoted by Mr. 
Noakes are destitute of both— 


Better a child was never born 
Than cut his hoofs of a Sunday. 


I remember when most of the houses in 
Monmouth-street, Soho, had a horseshoe 
nailed under the threshold of the entrance, 
to prevent the admission of witches, and 
some still remain; and, as according to 
the then fashion of hanging at Tyburn 
and elsewhere, the culprit walked under 
the ladder, 1 was considerately warned 
ever to walk round it. 


[Nov. 


A pillow filled with hops was prescribed 
to George the Third by a physician at 
Reading, recommended by Lord Sidmouth, 
and administered to the royal patient ac- 
cordingly. 

That the present of a knife or pair of 
scissors cuts love is a certain fact. 

I could thus personally vouch for most 
of these wise saws and ancient instances, 
and would only strenuously protest against 
the term you have been pleased to bestow 
on them of Superstitions. None such 
should attach to one as we are told of the 
only three civilized countries in the world, 
France, England, and Sardinia, who evince 
their civilization by cutting the throats of 
those whom they are pleased to designate 
as barbarians. 

Yours, &c. M. M.M. 

Atheneum, 8th October. 


Tue PHaros AND CuuRCH IN Dover CASTLE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Permit me, through your 
widely-extended influence, to call the at- 
tention of all lovers of decency and cdm- 
mon-sense to an outrage at this time being 
perpetrated on one of the oldest and still 
most perfect remains of Roman architec- 
ture remaining in Britain. 

The Pharos in Dover Castle by all ac- 
counts was erected about a.p. 43, at the 
same time with that built by Caligula on 
the opposite coast, and long since de. 
stroyed by incursion of the sea. Ceasing 
to be used for its original purpose, it 
became attached as a belfry to the now 
dilapidated church, and so it remained till 
the beginning of the last century, when 
Sir George Rooke, who at that time repre- 
sented Portsmouth in Parliament, obtained 
a grant for the whole of the bells, which, 
through his influence, were removed to 
that town, and, to complete the disgrace, 
‘*the Board of Ordnance (says the his- 
torian Lyon), for a trifling sum, suffered 
the lead to be disposed of which covered 
it, and the tower has remained open ever 
since, exposed to the rain and the frost, 
which must in time destroy the texture of 
the mortar, and crumble away the walls.”’ 

Under the wardenship of the Duke of 
Wellington some attempt was made for 
the preservation of the ruin by closing the 
entrance with solid masonry, thus to pre- 
vent further dilapidation by the idle hands 
of mischief, and also the not less injurious 
attacks of the curious, who were supposed 


too prone in their occasional visits to 
abstract portions of the singular material, 
tophas (or travertine), of which it is prin- 
cipally constructed. 

But whilst we respect the motives that 
in modern times induced the closing of 
the interior from inspection, and condemn 
the culpable neglect and cupidity of those 
who held the management at an earlier 
date, what can possibly be said in ex- 
tenuation of the present outrage on all 
good taste and decency? The masonry 
spoken of has been pulled down, and a 
trench has been dug along the entire 
western side of the interior of the ancient 
church, fitted up with carpentry as a 
common ForIca for the use of the soldiers 
of the Foreign Legion now on duty in the 
garrison. 

At the present time, whilst large sums 
of the public money are being expended in 
repairing and ornamenting the Saxon and 
Norman buildings of the castle, it might 
reasonably be expected that similar atten- 
tion should be given to those of more 
ancient construction, and especially, if 
possible, to restore the church built during 
the heptarchy to its original use, as there 
is now no church or other place of worship 
in the garrison, or, at the least, to preserve 
the buildings dedicated by our forefathers 
to the service and worship of God from 
the vilest desecration. 

Yours, &c. J.M. 

Dover, Oct. 19. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Historical Records of the State Paper Office—Private Halls in the University of Oxford—The London 
University—Removal of Lampeter College to Brecon—Museum at Bombay—Museums at Bir- 
mingham—Archeological Museum at Carisbrook Castle—Southampton Bar Gate—Compositors’ 
Library—Scientific and Literary Preferments—Prizes of the Royal Academy of Belgium and of the 
Stereoscopic Society—Works of the Arundel Society—The Architectural Museum—French and 
English Commemorative Medals—Mr. Ward’s Picture of Alice Lisle—Plates of successful En- 
gravings destroyed—The Cloisters at Gloucester and Memorial Window to Dr. Thomas Evans— 
Memorial Windows at Gateshead and Bury St. Edmund’s—Bust of James Montgomery—Proposed 
Monument to Sir George Cathcart—Literary Announcements—The Noviomagian entertainment 


at the Mansion House. 


We find the following remarks on the 
historical records of the State Paper Office 
in a recent number of The Atheneum, 
and perfectly agree in the sentiments which 
they convey :—‘‘ In spite of remonstrance 
and the strongly-expressed opinion of men 
accustomed to historical research, we were 
lately threatened with the immediate re- 
moval of the early state papers now pre- 
served in the State Paper Office—not to 
the British Museum, where every one 
would like to see them, and where they 
would be most useful—but to the New 
Record Office, where they would be sub- 
jected to the same custody as actual records. 
But the Master of the Rolls reckoned 
without his host. The War Minister has 
stolen a march upon him, and has pre- 
occupied the new building with intermin- 
able masses of papers relating to the 
management and affairs of thearmy. This 
is not the only trouble that has befallen 
our record minister. The most ancient 
and valuable records of the kingdom have 
been kept, as is well known, from time 
immemorial, in the Tower of London, 
where they have long been in dangerous 
proximity to an ordnance store of gun- 
powder. Some years ago, the record 
officers memorialised the Duke of Wel- 
lington to remove his gunpowder. ‘ You 
mind your records,’ was his answer, ‘and 
I will take care of my gunpowder.’ But 
in these days of actual warfare the ord- 
nance service is not content with the old 
place of gunpowder deposit. More room 
is wanted, and the records have been 
ordered to quit. In vain the Master of 
the Rolls pleads that he has no place to 
take them to. Go they must; and it is 
rumoured that certain new houses at the 
corner of Chancery-lane and Fleet-street 
are to be hired for their temporary recep- 
tion. Such an arrangement entails, of 
course, the expense of two removals, and 
the fitting-up of two repositories; but 
past experience of record management does 
not render anything improbable because it 
chances to be extravagant. In the mean- 
time the state papers have a respite. Years 
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will pass over our heads before the present 
confusion is cleared away; and, in the 
meantime, it is to be hoped that some one 
will be able to convince the Master of the 
Rolls that the British Museum is the 
proper place of deposit for all merely his- 
torical and literary papers.’’ 

Two Private Halls will be immediately 
opened in the University of Oxford, under 
the regulations of the recent act of Par- 
liament. One of them is established by 
the Rev. E. A. Litton, M.A. Vice-Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund-hall, and formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, a double first- 
class man, and Bampton lecturer for 1856. 
After a careful consideration of the pro- 
bable expenses, 80/. for the academical 
year—consisting, practically, of three terms, 
each containing eight or nine weeks—has 
been fixed on as the lowest sum compatible 
with prudence. This includes all the stu- 
dent’s expenses, except fees paid to the 
university for matriculation, or for degrees. 

The second Private Hall is opened by 
the Rev. George Butler, M.A. late Fellow 
of Exeter College, and public examiner (in 
Lit. Hum.) in the schools, formerly tutor 
in the University of Durham, one of the 
examiners in classical literature under the 
Board of Ordnance, 1855. 

Two important changes are occurring at 
the present time in the London Univer- 
sity :—one a change of residence, the other 
of constitution. From Somerset House 
the University has removed to Burlington 
House in Piccadilly, where, however, its 
tenure is only for three years. The other 
change will, it is hoped, put an end to the 
difference which has existed between the 
Senate and the Graduates. Sir George 
Grey has intimated that, in the opinion of 
the Government, the Senate should con- 
cede the points in dispute, and that the 
Graduates ought to be admitted into the 
University with the privileges of convoca- 
tion and the right to nominate members 
of the Senate. 

It is now understood that, in pursuance 
of the provisions of an Act of Parliament 
passed last session, _ St. David's College 

3 
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at Lampeter will in due course be removed 
from that town, and united or associated 
with the College of Christ at Brecon. This 
enactment made provisions for the future 
regulation, management, and permanent 
endowment of Christ’s College, Brecon, 
and it also gave permissive powers to unite 
the same with St. David’s, Lampeter, and 
remove the latter to Brecon. Arrange- 
ments are now being made to secure land 
eligible for a site for the erection of a new 
college at Brecon, and subscriptions have 
been largely entered into to further the 
object. 

The Government arrangements for the 
establishment of a Museum at Bombay are 
now completed. The buildings are being 
prepared, and specimens collected under 
the charge of a committee consisting of 
Dr. Impey, chairman; Professor Fraser, 
Professor Sinclair, Mr. W. F. Hunter, and 
Dr. Buist, secretary and curator. 

The new Museums at Birmingham are 
at last resolved on. The money comes in 
slowly. Mr. Bateman is the architect. 
There are to be three buildings, each 40 
feet square. They will comprise collec- 
tions of anatomy, geology, and mineralogy. 

Government has granted the use of 
apartments in Carisbrook Castle for the 
reception of articles of antiquity found in 
the Isle of Wight. The encouragement 
thus given to the formation of a museum 
will, we hope, induce the residents in the 
island to come forward properly in its 
support. 

The room over the Southampton Bar- 
gate, used for town-council purposes, has 
recently been enlarged. The gate is an 
erection of the twelfth century, with addi- 
tion, in the fourteenth, of a semi-octagon, 
fitting on to the two round towers of the 
old fortress. The Norman structure, 
under much carpenter’s gothic, has been 
found complete, and will now be restored. 
The mullions of the windows are gone, 
but the jambs remain; and the inner- 
arched heads have been also discovered. 

A house has been taken in Raquet 
Court, Fleet Street, by the London So- 
ciety of Compositors for the establishment 
of a Library and News-room. One hun- 
dred and sixty-three volumes have been 
presented by Prince Albert; many dona- 
tions have been received from other quar- 
ters, and the total number of volumes now 
exceeds 2,000. People are too apt to look 
upon, and even to speak of, the public 
house as being the working-man’s club. 
Here we have a true club of the right de- 
scription — the precursor, we hope, of 
many. Such establishments, springing 
from the working men themselves, founded 
upon their own feeling of their own wants, 
and managed and mainly supported by 
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themselves, are entitled to general good 
wishes, and have a reasonable prospect of 
success, 

Dr. Travers Twiss has been appointed 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

The Rev. Benjamin Jowett, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol, has been appointed 
Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford, in 
room of the late Dean of Christ Church. 
Mr. Jowett gained the Hertford Scholar- 
ship in 1837, a first class in literis hu- 
manioribus in 1839, the Chancellor’s prize 
for the best Latin essay in 1841, and was 
appointed an examiner in literis humani- 
oribus in 1849. 

The Rev. William Thomson, M.A. Fel- 
low of Queen’s, and Rector of All Souls’, 
Marylebone, has been elected Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Mr. Thomson 
has been for a long term of years a very 
active tutor and member of Convocation. 
He has strongly advocated reforms in his 
own College and elsewhere. He is well 
known as author of a treatise upon the 
Laws of Thought, and also as preacher of 
the Bampton Lectures in 1853. 

Mr. W. D. Geddes, M.A. has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Greek in King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, on the promotion of Prin- 
cipal Campbell. 

Dr. Laycock, of York, has been elected 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh, in room of 
Professor W. P. Alison, retired with the 
honorary title of Emeritus Professor. 
There were several candidates, but all but 
three withdrew on the day of election. 
The two other candidates were Dr. Ben- 
nett, the Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Edinburgh, and Dr. Wood. 

Mr. David E. Norton, B.A. of Oriel 
College, Oxford (second class in classics 
and first class in mathematics, 1854), has 
been appointed mathematical master at 
Bromsgrove School. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences of Bel- 
gium, at its sitting on the Ist Oct. de- 
termined the subjects for the Prize Essays 
in the class of Fine Arts, to be awarded in 
the Session of 1856. They are—l. The 
Origin and History of Engraving in the 
Low Countries in the Fifteenth Century. 
2. The Influence of Municipal Corpora- 
tions on the State of the Pictorial Art in 
the Middle Ages. 3. The Style of Archi- 
tecture best adapted for Barracks, Hos- 
pitals, Schools, and Prisons. 4. The Cause 
of the excellent Preservation of the Works 
of Painters of certain Schools, and of the 
Decay of others, with an inquiry into the 
composition of Colours, Oils, and Var- 
nishes. The prize for each subject is a 
gold medal of the value of 600 francs. The 
essays are to be written in Latin, French, 
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or Flemish, and to be sent in by the Ist of 
June, 1856. 

A prize of 20/. for a treatise on the Ste- 
reoscope is offered by the London Ste- 
reoscopic Company, Sir David Brewster 
being announced as the adjudicator. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham have placed one of their courts 
at the disposal of the Arundel Society, for 
a display of their publications, collection 
of casts from ancient ivories, and tracings 
from Giotto’s frescoes at Padua. The 
public will have for the first time an op- 
portunity of seeing in one mass what the 
Society has accomplished, and of esti- 
mating what it is likely to do in future. 
They promise an engraving from Tinto- 
retto’s magnificent Crucifixion at Venice. 

The Committee of the Architectural 
Museum, Cannon Row, has accepted an 
offer from the Government Department of 
Art at Marlborough House to contribute 
the sum of 100/. to their institution for 
the ensuing year, under the following con- 
ditions : viz. that 100 students from Marl- 
borough House shall have free access to 
the museum and lectures during the twelve- 
month, and that, if required, the Govern- 
ment lecturers shall have the use of certain 
casts in head-quarters. The subjects of 
the lectures to be delivered at the Archi- 
tectural Museum during the autumn ses- 
sion are as follows :— Oct. 15, On Heraldry 
in its connection with Architecture, by the 
Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A. Oct. 29, On 
Architectural Metal Work, by F. A. Skid- 
more, esq. Nov. 12, On Form, Light, and 
Shade in Architectural Foliage, by J. K. 
Kolling, esq. Nov. 26, On Colour, and 
its use in Architectural Art (a continuation 
of a former lecture), by Sir Walter C. 
James, Bart. Dec. 10, On the formation 
of a National Museum of Architectural 
Art, by C. Bruce Allen, esq. The classes 
for study and practice of stone and wood 
carving meet on Monday and Wednesday 
evenings at the Museum. ‘The meetings of 
Art-workmen for the distribution of the 
prizes for the best specimens of wood and 
stone carving will take place on Monday, 
Jan. 7. 

Three new Medals have just been struck 
at the Paris Mint. On one is placed the 
portrait of the Emperor, with the follow- 
ing inscription on the opposite side :— 
‘* Victoire de Tractir par les Armées unies 
de France, d’Angleterre, et de Pi¢mont, 
16 Aoi, 1855.’’ The second isin honour 
of the Queen of England’s visit, and gives 
on one side the portraits of the Emperor 
and the Empress, with the legend, “ Napo- 
léon III. Empereur ; Eugénie, Impéra- 
trice ;’”? and on the reverse, portraits of 
the Queen and of Prince Albert, with the 
inscription, ‘* La Reine d’ Angleterre et le 
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Prince Albert visitent la France, Aoidt, 
1855.” The third has on its reverse, 
within a crown, the following words: 
‘* Leur séjour 4 Paris, 18 Aofit, 1855.” 

Messrs. Hunt and Roskell have executed 
a silver medal in commemoration of the 
Imperial visit to England, and of Her 
Majesty’s visit to France. The dies are 
by Mr. L. C. Wyon, son of the late W. 
Wyon, R.A. On the one side are heads 
of the Emperor and Empress, with the 
inscription ‘* Napcleon III. Imperator, 
Eugenia Imperatrix. Angliam invisunt, 
Apr. MpcccLv. ;’’ on the other, heads of 
the Queen and Prince, with the inscrip- 
tion ‘* Victoria Regina, Albertus Princeps. 
Galliam invisunt, Aug. mpccctv.”’ 

At a meeting of Common Council, held 
on the 18th Oct. it was resolved, on the 
motion of Mr. Deputy Harrison, ‘‘ That 
a medal be struck in bronze to commemo- 
rate the late auspicious visit of their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress of 
the French to the City of London, to 
receive the address of the corporation.”’ 

Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A. has received 
the assent of the Royal Commissioners of 
the Houses of Parliament to paint in fresco 
a picture from his sketch of ‘ Alice Lisle 
concealing the fugitives after the battle of 
Sedgemoor.’’ Although fresco-painting 
is a novelty to this artist, there can be 
little doubt of his success. 

On the 24th Oct. Mr. Boys, the print 
publisher, destroyed some plates of well- 
known Engravings, at his premises in Ox- 
ford-street, in presence of some connois- 
seurs in the fine arts, invited to witness 
the operation. The Waterloo Banquet, 
by Salter ; The Christening of the Prin- 
cess Royal, and the Queen receiving the 
Sacrament, by Leslie; The Smithy, The 
Forge, The Sanctuary, The Three Hunters, 
and others, by Landseer ; Christ Weeping 
over Jerusalem, by Eastlake, were among 
the plates destroyed, being first scratched 
by sharp tools, and then cut by a machine 
into strips, which are deposited at the Al- 
bion Tavern for the satisfaction of owners 
of the engravings, the value of which will 
be now greatly enhanced and perpetuated, 
the custom of flooding the market with 
cheap and inferior impressions of well- 
known engravings having grown to a 
shameful length. 

The Dean and Chapter of Gloucester 
Cathedral have adopted a plan, originated 
by the Rev. Dr. Jeune, Canon of Glou- 
cester and Master of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, for the restoration of their clois- 
ters. The proposition is to fill the whole 
of the cloisters with painted glass, accord- 
ing to a plan which will form, when com- 
pleted, a history of the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, Crucifixion, and Resurrection of 
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our Saviour, divided into a series of sub- 
jects, any one of which may be selected 
by the parties erecting a memorial window. 
The stonework is to be restored by the 
party putting up the memorial, the Chap- 
ter dispensing with the usual fees. The 
cost of each compartment is estimated at 
2001. including the restoration of the stone- 
work, the painted glass, and brasses let in 
beneath, with inscriptions setting forth 
the name, titles, &c. of the deceased. This 
sum does not much exceed the fees alone 
required for the erection of a decent mo- 
nument in the cathedral. The first of 
these memorial windows has just been 
completed to the memory of the late Dr. 
Thomas Evans, head master of the cathe- 
dral school. The window is by Messrs. 
Hardman, of Birmingham, and represents 
in the upper lights the journey of the Holy 
Family to Jerusalem, the lower lights being 
filled with flowered quarries and an en- 
riched border. The brasses are inscribed 
with black letter, with illuminated capitals 
and scrolls. To further decorate the clois- 
ters, the Chapter have decided on allowing 
brasses and encaustic tiles to be laid on 
the floor, dispensing in this case also with 
the usual fees. The cost of encaustic tiles 
for one compartment will not exceed 20/., 
and of brasses from 10/. upwards. Five 
of these compartments have been lately 
restored by the Hon. and Very Rev. the 
Dean of Gloucester. 

The calamitous fire which occurred at 
Gateshead on the 6th Oct. 1854, is com- 
memorated by a memorial window exe- 
cuted by Mr. Wailes of Newcastle, which 
has been erected in the chancel of the 
parish church. The window has five lights. 
The centre light is occupied by a figure of 
Our Saviour, with His words beneath—“ I 
am the resurrection and the life.” On 
his right are the evangelists Matthew and 
Mark, and on the left Luke and John. 
The three larger medallions in the tracery 
are devoted to the Baptism, the Last Sup- 
per, and the Resurrection. In two smaller 
medallions are inserted the royal arms and 
the arms of Gateshead—the latter being 
accompanied by the modern motto, first 
introduced in front of the Baths and Laun- 
dries: “Caput inter nubila condit.” At 
the foot of the window, under the principal 
figures—are angels bearing scrolls, in- 
scribed—* In the midst of life we are in 
death.—Of whom may we seek for suc- 
cour—But of Thee, O Lord—Who for our 
sins art justly displeased.” Also, a repre- 
sentation of the falling of the tower of 
Siloam, with the words—“Think ye that 
they were sinners above all men that dwelt 
in Jerusalem? I tell ye nay, but except 
ye repent ye shall likewise perish.” The 
historical inscription is as follows :—* This 
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window was erected in commemoration of 
an awful fire and explosion, which oc- 
curred in this parish on the morning of 
Friday, October 6th, 1854. By this fear- 
ful calamity more than fifty persons lost 
their lives, a great many others were seri- 
ously injured, many houses were burnt, 
and others completely demolished, and this 
Church was very extensively damaged.’ 
It is expected that other two memorial 
windows will shortly be placed in the 
chancel: one by a townsman, the other 
by the parents of Ensign Paynter, who 
perished in the discharge of bis duty on 
the morning of the fire. His brother 
officers of the 26th Regt. placed a monu- 
ment over his grave in Jesmond Cemetery, 
before their departure from Newcastle. 

A window to the memory of the late 
Mrs. Probart has been placed over the 
south door of St. Mary’s Church, Bury 
St. Edmund’s. The subjects of the prin- 
cipal compartments are the scenes of our 
Lord’s Passion, the smaller spaces above 
being filled with the angelic choir, sur- 
mounted by the emblem of the Trinity. 
Beneath is the inscription: —‘‘To the 
Memory of Anne Merelina Probart, wife 
of F. G. Probart, M.D. who died on Good 
Friday, 1854.’’ The colours of the glass 
are rich, and the grouping managed with 
ability, by the artist, Mr. Clutterbuck. 

A bust of James Montgomery has been 
presented by subscription to the Sheffield 
Infirmary, in the management of which he 
always took deep and active interest. It 
is by William Ellis, and an excellent like- 
ness of the philanthropist and poet as he 
appeared towards the close of his life. 

The colonists of Queen’s Town, Cape 
of Good Hope, have resolved to establish 
a permanent memorial of Sir George 
Cathcart, who fell gloriously at Inkermann, 
shortly after laying down the government 
of the Cape. The memorial will be a 
public building of hexagonal form, filled 
with books, and forming a public library. 
The external tablet will record the victories 
of the General, and the admiration of the 
founders. 

Mr. George Roberts, known to his- 
torical students by his collection of MSS. 
(to which Mr. Hepworth Dixon was in- 
debted for so many facts in his Life of 
Blake) and by his edition of Walter Yonge’s 
Diary published by the Camden Society, 
and to general readers by his careful His- 
tory of the Duke of Monmouth, announces 
a work on the Social History of the People 
of the Southern Counties of England in 
past Centuries. The subject is a good one, 
and Mr. Roberts’s studies and researches 
must have furnished him with much ex- 
cellent material. 

The present very popular Lord Mayor 
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has extended his literary hospitalities to 
our friends of the Society of Noviomagus, 
of whose festivities he has heretofore been 
a welcome partaker. They were enter- 
tained to dinner at the Mansion House on 
Friday the 26th of October. The Novio- 
magians present were Messrs. Wansey, S. 
C. Hall, R. Lemon, G. R. Corner, Ste- 
venson, G. Godwin, Durham, J. W. But- 
terworth, Bennoch, and Chaffers; and to 
meet them his Lordship had invited Mr. 
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Hawkins and the Rev. J. Hunter, two of 
the Vice-Presidents of the parent Society 
of Antiquaries, together with Mr. F. Ouvry, 
Treasurer, and Mr. Akerman, Secretary. 
Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. Alderman Wire, Mr. 
Alderman Carter, Mr. C. Hill, F.S.A., 
Mr. Butterworth, F.S.A., Mr. Deputy 
Lott, F.S.A., Mr. Anderton, Mr. I’anson, 
and others, were also present. Covers 
were laid for about thirty. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages; 
Notes of a Tour in Northern Italy. By 
George Edmund Street, Archt. F.S.A.— 
If the facilities now afforded for European 
travel had existed half a century since, 
perhaps no country would have held forth 
greater temptation to the young architect 
than the north of Italy, the country of 
Palladio, the seat of the revival of clas- 
sical architecture; the Renaissance, as was 
believed, of the art from the slumber of 
ages, whose fantastic dreams had called 
into existence the extravagances of Gothic 
architecture. The architect of the present 
day finds attraction in the same locality, 
but his interest is awakened by different 
objects. The triumphs of the Renaissance 
are to him nothing, a gigantic error; and 
it is in the once-despised Gothic that he 
finds worthy objects of study, and from 
which he educes the true principles of his 
art. 

Mr. Ruskin has lately called attention, 
in his Stones of Venice, to the beauties of 
the Byzantine and Gothic edifices of Lom- 
bardy. The style of the latter is peculiar, 
and differs considerably from the contem- 
porary style of northern Europe. Their 
respective merits have been the subject of 
some discussion, and our author, like most 
of our countrymen, is inclined to give a 
preference té the northern style. In the 
comparison of the two we are immediately 
struck by the fact, that in Italy Gothic 
architecture never sunk into a style cor- 
responding to those which marked its 
decadence in England, France, and Ger- 
many. The influence of classical art, of 
which so many models existed within the 
range of the medieval architects of Italy, 
seems only for the shortest interval to 
have ceased to affect their works, and 
speedily regained its power, and entirely 
superseded its rival. 

“The love for the remains of earlier 
ages was never dead, but only slept, ever 
and anon to break forth in some new ap- 
propriation of ancient materials, or some 


imitation and reproduction of an ancient 
form or idea.” 

In the north, on the other hand, Gothic 
architecture continued predominant for a 
long period after it had been displaced in 
the south, and had time to degenerate to 
such a degree, that its noblest features 
were utterly effaced before it yielded to 
the Renaissance. 

The Gothic architecture of Lombardy 
belongs therefore to the best period of 
Gothic, and although English contempo- 
rary works may be freer from defects, 
those of the south have all the advantages 
which would arise from the generally more 
advanced state of the arts in Italy. 

We rejoice therefore to see the atten- 
tion of architects is attracted in this direc- 
tion. In some respects there is even more 
to be learned in that school than from the 
contemporary works of northern Europe. 
And this more especially in the use of a 
material, the use of which, in many parts 
of this country, is almost a necessity; we 
mean brick. 

“Tt has been so much the fashion of 
late years to look upon brick as a vile 
material, fit only to be covered with 
compo, and never fit to be used in church- 
building, or indeed in any buildings of 
architectural pretension, that I suspect 
many people, trusting to their knowledge 
of pointed architecture in England, would 
be much surprised to find that throughout 
large tracts of the continent brick was 
the natural and indeed the popular mate- 
rial during the most palmy days of archi- 
tecture in the middle ages. * * * Italian 
brickwork is remarkable as being inva- 
riably composed of nothing but red brick, 
with occasional but rare use of stonework; 
the bricks for the ordinary walling are 
generally rather larger than ours, in no 
way superior in their quality, and not un- 
frequently built coarsely with a wide joint 
of mortar. Those used for windows, door- 
ways, and generally where they were re- 
quired to attract attention and to be orna- 
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mental, were made of much finer clay and 
moulded with the greatest care and skill.’’ 

Mr. Street finds fault with the “ detest- 
able-looking dirty yellow bricks ”’ used in 
London, and recommends the adoption of 
the best kind of red brick for the general 
face of our walls. We believe that a com- 
bination of good yellow (not dirty yellow) 
bricks with red bricks may be made use of 
with excellent effect ; and where the prin- 
cipal material to be used is a yellow brick, 
we should hesitate to endorse the recom- 
mendation to face it with a more expensive 
red brick. The bad colour of ordinary 
London bricks is the result of the mode 
of manufacture generally in use. Few 
persons are perhaps aware what a peculiar 
material a London brick is, and how com- 
pletely it differs in nature from those of 
most other places. The clay is usually 
mixed with a large proportion of chalk 
and coal-ashes. The bricks are burned in 
great heaps called clamps. When pro- 
perly burned a semi-vitrification takes 
place throughout the substance of the 
brick, and the result is a strong and 
durable substance, though bad in colour, 
full of small cavities, and unsuitable for 
cutting or rubbing. Care is generally 
taken not to overburn; and the bricks 
when underburnt are soft and perishable. 
In other parts of England bricks are gene- 
rally made of unmixed clay, and are burned 
in kilns. When well-made and burnt 
they are in fact pieces of earthenware of 
various but generally good colour, and 
may be cut or ground to any form. The 
clay found in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don is well suited to be manufactured in 
this manner, and will produce (we speak 
especially of the clay of the neighbourhood 
of Kentish Town) a good red brick of not 
too deep acolour. Although we mention 
adaptation to cutting and rubbing as a 
merit in a brick, we must guard ourselves 
from being understood that this trouble- 
some and expensive process ought to be 
much used. Before the brick is made, any 
desired form may be readily given to the 
clay, and moulded bricks, well compressed, 
will be found to retain their form very 
perfectly in burning, and to admit of bet- 
ter work in laying than ordinary bricks. 
They should be perforated with smali holes 
to allow of the heat reaching every part 
regularly. For all purposes machine-made 
perforated bricks will, we believe, be found 
much superior to ordinary bricks, and to 
possess the various requisites of strength, 
lightness, regularity of form, and, though 
last not least, beauty of appearance in a 
much higher degree than those made in 
the usual way by hand. 

Glazed bricks, which may be made of 
any colour, and which admit of almost 
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any amount of chromatic decoration, might 
also be used with great advantage. They 
should, however, except in small structures 
of an entirely ornamental character, be 
sparingly employed in the exteriors of 
buildings. For interiors, however, they 
seem to present remarkable adaptability. 

We must apologise for so long a digres- 
sion upon a somewhat technical subject, but 
the first necessity for good brick architec- 
ture is obviously a good material. Having 
obtained this, the architect will do well to 
study the best mode of using it in the brick 
architecture of Northern Italy. 

Admirable effects were produced by the 
Italian architects by the combination of 
stone and brick. Not, as modern archi- 
tects combine these materials, by the bald 
ornament of alternate long and short 
quoins of regular size at the corners of the 
buildings, or by setting heavy and un- 
meaning stone (more often compo) cornices 
on the top of a plain brick wall, but by an 
alternation of these materials in a variety 
of modes, giving a life and richness of 
effect which would be impossible with a 
single material. 

The cornice was always a favourite fea- 
ture with the Italian architect. His love 
for it even led him to employ it on parts 
of his building where it is decidedly pre- 
judicial, but as examples of the use of 
brick for this purpose the Italian cornices 
are admirable. We have already alluded 
to the practice of our architects of the pre- 
sent day of surmounting their structures 
with heavy cornices, generally fearful com- 
binations of iron bars, slates, brickbats, 
and compo, which only endanger the sta- 
bility of the walls they do not adorn. The 
Italian cornices have no great projection 
from the surface of the wall, but are gene- 
rally of considerable depth, and frequently 
very elaborate and rich in design. The 
stone cornices are of nearly the same cha- 
racter, and are very suggestive for designs 
to be executed in brick, or in brick and 
stone combined. 

There is a striking differénce between 
the practice of the Gothic architects of the 
south and north with respect to the use of 
the buttress. By the former it was almost 
entirely neglected, and generally replaced 
by only a slight pilaster. Hence their 
arches required in many cases to be held 
together by iron rods from the first day of 
their construction. In the north, on the 
other hand, its use appears to have become 
almost a mania, and buttresses were in- 
troduced at every opportunity, whether 
required or not. This circumstance has 
perhaps determined more than any other 
the characteristic difference of the two 
styles, and while we admit that to this 
feature we are indebted for much of the 
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peculiar grace of our English cathedrals, 
we cannot but feel that its absence has 
much to do with the beautiful effect of 
the campanile of the Palazzo Scaligeri at 
Verona, or that of S. Andrea at Mantua. 

Although we most earnestly recommend 
to our architects a careful study of the 
Italian models of Gothic architecture, we 
must confess that we are by no means 
satisfied with the works of the new school 
of architecture which has arisen in 
Munich, and which has formed itself in 
some degree upon those models. Perhaps 
these works bear somewhat of the relation 
to Italian medieval architecture which 
the earlier attempts at the revival of 
Gothic in this country did to the old 
English styles. It must be admitted that 
they present fewer offences against good 
taste, and few positive defects, but they 
have a coldness and formality singularly 
at variance with the style which they imi- 
tate. We speak here of the best works of 
the school, such as the Salzkammer-Amt at 
Munich ; elsewhere as objectionable spe- 
cimens of modern Gothic are to be found 
in Germany as any which have been per- 
petrated in this country. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that we 
do not desire to see a reproduction of the 
faults not unfrequently met with among 
the beauties of Italian Gothic. One of 
the worst of these consists in the frequent 
elevation of a huge sham front (often in 
itself very beautiful) before a compara- 
tively mean building. We should also 
greatly regret to lose that most distinctive 
feature of northern architecture—a good 
roof. Architects are only beginning to 
re-awake to the value of a roof; and the 
loss would greatly counterbalance the gain, 
if the study of southern Gothic should lead 
them to under-estimate the importance of 
this essential portion of a building. 

Mr. Street has added greatly to the value 
of his book by numerous illustrations from 
his own careful and artistic sketches. It is 
thus rendered extremely instructive for 
those who are unable to follow his steps. 
We recommend, however, every student 
or amateur of architecture, who has the 
opportunity of doing so, to avail himself 
of it; and should his time be limited, he 
will find no better employment for five or 
six weeks’ holiday than in following the 
route traced by our author. 





CoLtLecTANEAANTIQUA,Part II.vol. iv. 
Etchings of Ancient Remains, illustrative 
of the Habits, Customs, and History of 
Past Ages. By Charles Roach Smith, 
Author of the Antiquities of Richborough, 
Reculver, and Lymne, &c. 8v0.— This 
portion of Mr. Roach Smith’s interesting 
and valuable collections contains the con- 
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clusion of his essay on an altar to the Der 
Matres found at Winchester ; in which he 
suggests a striking reading for the altar 
found at Doncaster in 1781: conjecturing 
that the fourth line of the inscription 
should have been placed second by the 
sculptor, he explains it, Matribus orbis 
totalis, corresponding to the phrase Matri- 
bus omnium gentium, which occurs in 
another example. The next article illus- 
trates a Roman steel-yard weight found at 
Nursling, Hants, in 1842; the next some 
antiquities gleaned from a Saxon burial- 
place at Southampton; and the next a 
Roman vase of an unusual class of pottery 
found at Oundle. Next follows an inter- 
esting assemblage of medieval seals set 
with ancient gems: illustrated by engrav- 
ings of forty-two examples. The four en- 
suing plates exhibit examples of the pecu- 
liar kind of Roman pottery supposed to 
have been manufactured in Northampton- 
shire; and the last plate a group of Roman 
antiquities found at and near Ixworth in 
Suffolk. An appendix contains a detailed 
narrative of the negociations which have 
taken place during the last twelvemonth 
for the transfer of Mr. Roach Smith’s 
museum to the British Museum, or some 
other public deposit: to which we have 
already frequently adverted ; and finally a 
circumstantial account of the public ho- 
nours paid to this indefatigable antiquary 
on his recent visit to the Isle of Wight, 
with which also our readers have been made 
acquainted. We are pleased to find that 
after the completion of the Journal of the 
Rev. Bryan Faussett, which Mr. Roach 
Smith is now seeing through the press, he 
is preparing a quarto volume on the 
Roman Antiquities of London, with which 
he is so intimately acquainted. Its circula- 
tion is to be strictly confined to subscribers. 





Brief Memoir of the late William Henry 
Bartlett, Author of Walks about Jeru- 
salem, &c. By William Beattie, M.D. 
Author of Switzerland Illustrated, &e. 
Small 4to. pp. 52. (With a Portrait.)— 
The merits of Mr. Bartlett as a draftsman 
have been widely made known by his nu- 
merous popular works, particularly those 
on Switzerland, Palestine, and Scotland: 
and the great amount of his professional 
labours was enumerated in the slight me- 
moir of him which appeared in the obitu- 
ary of our Magazine for February last. 
His friend Dr. Beattie, who was his lite- 
rary coadjutor on several occasions, has 
arranged the present volume, as a tribute 
to his memory, and as a means of assisting 
in the education of his younger children: 
for which object its subscription price is 
fixed at One Guinea. Nor will those who 
kindly contribute their guinea towards so 
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excellent a purpose find that they are 
wholly without more tangible recompense 
than the satisfaction resulting from their 
own good deed: for Dr. Beattie has been 
provided with some very interesting ma- 
terials for his task in the auto-biographical 
memoranda and correspondence of the 
deceased. Bartlett was not only a man of 
extraordinary energy and enterprise, but 
of very considerable poetic genius: and 
when induced to exercise his literary 
talents, he proved himself to be equally 
ready with his pen as with his pencil. As 
a traveller he exceeded many who have 
built their fame upon that ground ; having 
made no fewer than six pilgrimages to the 
East, and not less than four voyages to 
America, although he died in his 45th 
year. When a pupil with Mr. Britton, 
that veteran topographer had noticed, and 
cherished, his predilection for maps and 
books of travel : and his manly enterprise 
pursued with unabated enthusiasm the 
subjects which had fascinated his youthful 
imagination. 

It is pleasing to trace, in his own words, 
the direction given to his taste when per- 
forming the tasks which Mr. Britton had 
set him: 

‘*T remember, with delight, my first 
journeys to venerable buildings, in the 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis, and with 
what mingled awe and antiquarian curi- 
osity I surveyed them. This feeling grew 
with my growth; and, at a later period, 
tinged with the love of nature and poetry, 
it became a source of exquisite enjoyment. 
As my services became useful, I was often 
sent on expeditions to distant parts of 
England, where the beauties of nature 
were most conspicuous, or the gorgeous 
monuments of antiquity most abundant. 
With what deep interest have I wandered 
over the breezy downs of Wiltshire, in 
search of memorials of the Druidical, 
Danish, and early British times: the gray, 
lone cromlech, in its grassy dell, crusted 
over with the yellow lichens of centuries ; 
the green monumental mounds or barrows, 
which inclose the ashes of the hardy war- 
riors of those stirring times, or the more 
awful circles of Stonehenge and Avebury. 
In remote villages, too, I sought out the 
Saxon church, rude and simple in form, 
and the lofty towers and sky-pointing 
spires of a later age. 

“Our Cathedrals are a world in them- 
selves! In my pilgrim visits, I was ac- 
customed to sit whole days in their solemn 
aisles, entranced with the rolling thunder 
of the organ through their lofty arches, 
and the chant of the matin and vesper 
hymns, as they died slowly away, with 
soul-like tenderness, among their time- 
worn intricacies of tombs and shrines ! ’’ 
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‘‘This fine passage (remarks his pre- 
sent biographer) might suffice—were other 
proofs wanting—to show how richly the 
mind of the young artist was imbued 
with the purest elements of poetry; and 
how unconsciously his language refines 
and softens into melody whenever he ap- 
proaches those hallowed shrines, and gives 
vent to the associations with which his 
heart was filled. At a later period, when 
called upon to embody his descriptions in 
prose, and so write himself down to the 
popular standard, he made an effort to 
prune whatever savoured of poetical style 
and sentiment. But he could never sub- 
due the natural impulse which guided his 
taste; and few readers, it may be pre- 
sumed, will regret that, in his pen-and- 
pencil sketches, there is a happy union of 
poetry and prose by which they are mu- 
tually enhanced and relieved.” 

Employed for several successive years 
on the same class of publications,—views 
of scenery, all of which were more or less 
successful, Mr. Bartlett had contrived to 
lay by but a few hundred pounds by the 
time his publisher had obtained a fortune, 
and, from a change of times, was unwilling 
to enter upon any fresh speculation. The 
artist, however, could not afford to stand 
idle, and it was after that period that he 
produced those works, chiefly of Eastern 
travel, which were entirely his own. In 
this more arduous and anxious employ- 
ment, however, his efforts met with occa- 
sional disappointments, which acutely af- 
fected his naturally sensitive tempera- 
ment; and his energy was at length worn 
out by his too weary travail. In his last 
and fatal voyage, the principal object of 
which was to explore the Seven Churches 
in Asia Minor, he made nearly fifty draw- 
ings; and, though he escaped the cholera 
then prevalent in those parts, he appears 
to have fallen the victim to sheer hard 
work and fatigue. During the toil of 
twenty years, the fruits of his incessant 
labours were barely sufficient to maintain 
his wife and children in credit and respect- 
ability; and he was never able to secure 
any permanent share or copyright in the 
numerous works by which his name has 
been rendered so popular at home and 
abroad. Those whom his talents have 
delighted will not deny the claims which 
rest upon them on behalf of those he has 
left behind. 


The Works of Tacitus. The Oxford 
Translation, revised. With Notes. Vol. II. 
pp. 501. Post 8v0. (Bohn’s Classical 
Library).—The first volume of this trans- 
lation, containing the Annals, was noticed 
in connection with Dr. Latham’s edition 
of the Germany, in May, 1854 (p. 505). 
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This second volume contains the History, 
Germany, Agricola, and the Dialogue on 
Orators, together with an Index, not 
merely of names (as is the case with 
several editions), but also of the principal 
watters. To our former remarks we may 
now add the opinion of Crevier: ‘ Le 
pinceau de Tacite anime et rend intéres- 
sant tout ce qu’il exprime...Nul n’a 
sondé plus profondément, ni devéloppé 
avec plus d’habileté tous les replis du 
coeur humain. J’ajouterai que, comme 
le fond du caractére des hommes demeure 
toujours le méme, les legons que fournissent 
les écrits de Tacite sont de mise pour 
tous les pays et pour tous les siécles.’’ 
(Hist. des Emp. Romains, i. 577-8.) 
Niebuhr estimates him as “ much superior 
to Livy in the artistic construction of his 
works.” (Lectures on Roman History, 
ii. 260.) Horace Walpole, writing to 
Mason, says, “One cannot buffoon like 
Lucian, when one wants to speak daggers 
like Tacitus,’"—thus applying a Shakspe- 
rian expression. (Corresp. i. 378.) Among 
the sentences attributed to Louis XVI. 
at the.end of his dubious Correspondence 
(1817, p. 355) occurs the following: 
“Tacite a été bien osé: je l’aime et je 
l’admire.” But Napoleon, as reported by 
the Abbé de Pradt (Varsovie, p. 17), said 
“Tacitus wrote romances,’’ an opinion 
which is shared (we imagine) by few. 

Of the Germany we have already spoken, 
and of the History, as compared with 
the Annals. The Agricola is styled by 
Niebuhr “ one of the great masterpieces 
of ancient biography.’’ (p. 246.) Harles 
characterises it as “ eleganter prudenterque 
scripta.”’ (Not. Lat. (brevior), p. 175). To 
ourselves, as Britons, it is of peculiarly 
great historical importance. ‘‘ The con- 
quest of Agricola (says Pinkerton) began 
at the Tweed; and to him we owe all we 
know concerning the state of Scotland, 
when first explored by the Romans. The 
English have Cesar for the father of their 
history: the Scotish have Tacitus.’’* We 
may add, that the 24th chapter of the 
Agricola is the commencement of Irish 
history, apart from legendary antiquity. 
The celebrated adage, “Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico est,”” is part of the speech 
which Tacitus has put into the mouth of 
Galgacus, the Caledonian chief (c. 30), 
and which Crevier, in sober seriousness, 
has copied into his History of the Em- 
perors. Baxter thinks that name is the 
same as the British Gwallog, and, if so, we 
conceive that Wailace is only a later form 
of it. Editors, however, prefer reading 





* Jnquiry into the History of Scotland, 


1794, i. p. 9. This work was originally 
“ printed by John Nichols.”’ 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XLIV. 
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Calgacus, which does not suit this hypo- 
thesis quite so well. The ‘‘ Dialogue con- 
cerning Oratory ”’ is attributed to Quin- 
tilian by Grevius, Cellarius, Heumann, 
and Saxius; some assign it to Pliny the 
younger; and others regard it the work of 
an unknown author. Oberlin considers 
that Dureau de Lamalle has established 
the claim of Tacitus. At all events we 
are glad to have it included in this volume, 
as else perhaps no place would have been 
found for it. Of the translation we need 
say little, as it is professedly a revision, 
but where we have taken occasion to com- 
pare it with the original we are satisfied. 
And we may close with the words of 
Niebuhr, “ When the great light of Taci- 
tus became extinct a complete darkness 
followed.’’ (p. 262.) 

Cicero on Oratory and Orators: with 
his Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans- 
lated or edited by J. S. Watson. Post 
8vo. pp. 522. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 

Cicero’s Life and Letters. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 828. (Bohn.) 

The former of these volumes completes 
the translation of the works of Cicero, 
so far as they are intended to be com- 
prised in this series. The Dialogues De 
Oratore were translated by Barnes in 
1762, or in 1760 according to Moss, who 
quotes the Monthly Review as styling 
that version ‘‘ heavy, verbose, and inac- 
curate.’”’?’ Mr. Watson, however, whose 
opinion is entitled to weight, as he must 
have gone over the ground, considers it to 
be made with great care, and far superior 
to Guthrie’s, though not so well known. 
‘“‘If he (Barnes) occasionally mistook the 
sense of his author, he seems to have been 
always diligent in seeking for it.’ His 
version has been corrected for this edition, 
many pages re-written, and the text made 
conformable to Orelli’s, which differs little 
from that of Ellendt, the later editor. Of 
the original we need only remark, that it 
contains the celebrated maxim for writing 
history, ‘‘Quis nescit primam esse his- 
tori legem, ne quid falsi dicere audeat, 
deinde ne quid veri non audeat ?’’ (b. ii. 
c. 15.) It was one of the classics edited 
by Melancthon, and a neat edition was 
printed with his Scholia at Paris by Co- 
linseus (Colines) in 1543.—The imperfect 
work entitled ‘‘ Brutus, or Remarks on 
Eminent Orators,’’ is less popular than 
the Dialogues. Harles observes that in 
this treatise, ‘‘ Summa cum venustate at- 





t Bach, in his edition of Tacitus, Leipzig, 
1834, i. p. xxi. says, “Omnium primum 
composuisse videtur Dialogum de Oratori- 
bus,” and calls it expressly a juvenile work, 
p. xxiii. (“in hoc juvenili opusculo’’). 
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que urbanitate, prudentique sentiendi li- 
bertate* habita temporum ratione tam 
Greecos quam Romanos, qui in dicendo 
valuerunt, diligenter acuteque percensuit.” 

Notitia Lat, ii. 25.) The translation by 

ones, which appeared in 1776, was de- 
scribed by the Monthly Review as one of 
those which unite ‘‘ the different qualities 
of fidelity and elegance,” and by the Cri- 
tical Review, as ‘clear and perspicuous, 
smooth, nervous, and elegant.’’ These 
eulogies leave no room for addition, but 
to us Mr. Jones appears to err a little in 
amplifying his author’s expressions. Of 
the Letters to Brutus the editor remarks, 
that their genuineness has been very com- 
monly doubted, ‘* but that question is one 
on which it seems now hardly worth while 
to enter.”’ (p. 90.) The controversy on 
that subject between Middleton, Tunstall, 
and Markland, is well known. Their re- 
spective publications were commented 
upon in the ‘* Acta Eruditorum,”’ Leipzig, 
1747, 1748, and 1753. The later state of 
the question may be learned from a note 
in Mr. Hollings’s “ Life of Cicero,’’ 1839, 
p- 514. 

2. The latter volume contains the Life 
of Cicero by Middleton, with the “ Familiar 
Letters ’’ translated by Melmoth, and 
those to Atticus by Heberden. It does 
not belong to the “Classical Library,’’ 
but it renders afresh translation of the 
Letters unnecessary. The author of the 
** Pursuits of Literature ’’ speaks of Mel- 
moth’s version as uniting Roman with 
English eloquence.t Concerning Middle- 
ton’s Life of Cicero opinions differ, though 
its general merit is acknowledged. Heeren 
says, ‘‘ C’est presque l’histoire de Rome 
du temps de cet orateur pour lequel 
V’auteur montre une partialité excessive.”’ 
(Manuel de |’Hist. Anc. Thurot’s trans. 
p- 428.) Mr. Hollings calls Middleton 
“a learned but prejudiced biographer.” 
(p. 406.) Niebuhr says, the Life “is 
written very beautifully, and in a noble 
spirit.’ (Lectures on Roman History, ii. 
112.) Dr. Parr maintains that Middleton 
has borrowed largely from Bellenden’s 
work ‘De Tribus Luminibus Romano- 
rum,’’ and the charge is repeated in Cham- 
bers’s “ English Literature.” (1851, p. 178.) 
But Dr. David Irving, whose sympathies 
might have been supposed to lie on the 
side of his countryman Bellenden, admits 
that such marks of plagiarism are ex- 
tremely equivocal; and argues that two 
scholars, possessed of the same elegance 





* A happy expression, which we would 
commend to lecturers on Moral Phi- 
losophy.— Rev. 

+ Brunet and Moss notice only Guthrie 
as the translator of the Letters to Atticus. 
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of taste, might conduct their researches on 
similar principles. (Lives of the Scotish 
Poets, i. 105.) Such questions are easy 
to raise, and difficult to determine. 


The Emphatic Greek Testament—Acts 
to Revelations. By John Taylor. 8vo. 
pp. 246—The former part of this work, 
containing the four Gospels, was noticed 
in May, 1854 (p. 510), where the reader 
will find an account of its peculiarities. 
The principal point for further considera- 
tion is, its exhibiting the various readings 
of the Vatican MS. which Griesbach calls 
‘*celebratissimus atque vetustissimus.’’ 
We only regret that they are not given in 
Greek as well as English, for the sake of 
students, to whom they are chiefly useful. 
From Hebrews ix. 14, to the end, and in 
the Books of Timothy, Titus, and Phile- 
mon, the imperfection of this MS. is 
supplied by the Alexandrian, as being the 
next earliest ; and in the Apocalypse, by 
the Vatican MS. No. 1,160, ‘‘ which is 
attributed by Dr. Birch to the 11th cen- 
tury, and is a text which he commends for 
its abundance of good readings.”’ 

Among the variations which this volume 
exhibits, we may quote Acts vi. 3, ‘‘ We 
will look out,’’ which makes the appoint- 
ment of the deacons a matter, not of popu- 
lar election, but of choice. (viii. 10), 
‘This is that which is called the great 
power of God.”’¢ (xiii. 19, 20), ‘‘ He 
gave them land for an inheritance, about 
four hundred and fifty years: and after 
that he gave them judges until Samuel the 
prophet ;’’ which agrees with one of the 
conjectures mentioned by Whitby. (xx. 28), 
confirms the received reading, “‘ Church of 
God.”’ (xxii. 5), “ Did bear me witness,’’ 
which agrees with his not recognising the 
present high priest. (Romans iii. 22), 
omits and upon all, which words have 
sometimes perplexed expositors, whether 
to regard them as a repetition or as a dis- 
tinction. (v. 1), confirms the reading, we 
have, in opposition to the Vulgate. (vii. 
22), ** the law of the mind.’ (ix. 4), “ the 
covenant,’’ not the covenants, on which 
plural, however, we remember to have 
heard the late Bishop Alexander (who 
did not suspect the common reading) 
speak very well, as an argument for the 
Jews having an interest in both dispensa- 
tions. (x. 9), ‘‘ confess the declaration 
with thy mouth, that Jesus is the Lord,”’ 
which offers a parallel to 1 Cor. xii. 3, 
and might as such have been reckoned by 
Olshausen among the passages, that “ con- 
stitute the symbol of the apostolic 





t Acts ix. 5, omits the words, “ It is 
hard,’’ &c. but the omission is less mate- 
rial, as they occur at xxvi. 14. 
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church.” (See his Commentary on 1 
Cor. xv. 3.) We have taken the two first 
books in this part as samples, leaving it 
to the student to pursue the collation for 
himself. But we would remark: 1. that 
1 Cor. xv. 10, retains the pronoun which, 
whereon Calvin’s Commentary lays consi- 
derable stress. 2. At Heb. ix. 1—5, ‘‘ the 
Vatican MS. is the only one known to be 
in existence which represents the posi- 
tion of the altar of incense correctly, ac- 
cording to the accounts given of it in the 
Old Testament.’’ (See part i. p. 51.) 
3. Jude 4, by omitting Od”, connects 
Seorérny with Xpiordy; whereas a cer- 
tain school of theologians had asserted 
that this term of sovereignty was never 
applied to Christ. 4. The omission of 
the term first-born in Matt. i. 25, cannot 
be pressed into the service of controversy 
(see p. 68),* since that expression occurs 
without variation at Luke ii. 7; and the 
difference is merely local. On those por- 
tions of the text which are not taken from 
this MS. we say nothing, as they are ob- 
viously less important. We said in our 
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former notice that the work, when com- 
pleted, would form a valuable, not to say 
an indispensable, addition to the helps 
which we now possess for a critical study 
of the Greek Testament, and our opinion 
is fully confirmed. 


The Mouse and her Friends, with other 
Stories. Translated and adapted for 
Children, by John Edward Taylor. 12mo. 
—This is another rivulet derived from the 
perennial stream of Oriental fiction that 
bears the name of Pilpay, or Bidpai. Some 
of the fables, under varying forms, are 
familiar, or at least recognisable; but the 
greater part are different to those which 
originally found their way into European 
literature through the channel of sop. 
They have been freely rendered by Mr. 
Taylor from a spirited old translation in 
German: the dialogue is animated, and 
carries the moral along with it, instead of 
deferring it to the conclusion: -and the 
little book is sure to be acceptable, and 
therefore beneficial, to the young friends 
for whom he has prepared it. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


MEETING OF THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND AT SHREWSBURY. 


(Continued from page 298.) 


In resuming our report of the proceed- 
ings of the Archeological Institute at their 
annual meeting, we cannot refrain from an 
expression of regret that a district so re- 
plete with historical and antiquarian ves- 
tiges as Shropshire and the adjacent parts 
of England should possess no institution 
exclusively devoted to the purposes con- 
nected with archeological inquiries. We 
must record that the recent proceedings 
may not have closed without giving some 
salutary impulse: the Shropshire Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society, whose 
head-quarters are at Shrewsbury, has taken 
possession of one of the most remarkable 
examples of domestic architecture in that 
town; and their collections, lately ar- 
ranged with great care under the intelli- 
gent direction of Dr. Henry Johnson and 
other members, were thrown open with 
much kindness to the Institute. They 
consist chiefly of objects of natural his- 
tory and geological specimens; but the 





* This portion of the Prolegomena is 
ag with the second part, but should 
transferred to the first in binding. 


ancient and picturesque hall of the Myt- 
tons contains also some antiquities, and 
might form a suitable depository for all 
reliques discovered in the western marches, 

The meeting-has amply shewn how rich 
a field of investigation is here presented 
in the primeval remains, the traces of 
Roman occupation and industry, the al- 
most unrivalled architectural monuments, 
monastic ruins, and examples of domestic 
as well as castellated structures, and not 
less in those battle-fields and scenes of 
stirring historical associations so frequent 
in the western marches. The neighbour- 
ing counties of the palatinate have their 
historical and archeological societies in 
active and well-directed operation ; in 
Chester and Liverpool the conservation 
of national antiquities, and the desire to 
encourage a more intelligent appreciation 
of their interest, are purposes which have 
found no want of public sympathy or of 
hearty co-operation. A striking feature 
of the reception of the Institute in Shrop- 
shire has been the remarkable cordiality 
which has everywhere been evinced to- 
wards the Society, not only on the part 
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of persons avowedly of kindred pursuits, 
but by many members of the ancient 
county families, and persons in influential 
position, who have vied with one another 
in the hospitality of their welcome. We 
are well aware that such good Old English 
demonstrations may be carried to excess, 
and are not always found to give further- 
ance to the true objects of a scientific 
meeting. The marked and spontaneous 
cordiality, however, thus shewn towards 
the Institute must be recognised as an en- 
couraging presage that the value of his- 
torical and archeological pursuits may 
speedily be recognised in Shropshire as 
they have been in Cheshire and other 
neighbouring counties. The combination 
of Shropshire and Staffordshire might pre- 
sent a field of interest unequalled by any 
of those in which so many provincial so- 
cieties in other parts of the country have 
been advantageously established. 

Several communications were received 
during the proceedings at Shrewsbury, 
both in connection with the immediate lo- 
cality or on subjects of general antiquarian 
interest, which want of time rendered it 
impracticable to bring fully before the 
meeting, whilst some valuable memoirs 
received were wholly reserved for future 
publication, Amongst the latter may be 
specially mentioned communications by 
the Rev. R. W. Eyton, who is now en- 
gaged in producing the History of the 
county during the period from the Con- 
quest to the death of Henry III. Of this 
county it has been hitherto the reproach 
that its history remained unknown, “ quia 
caret vate ;’’ and Mr. Eyton’s well-di- 
rected labours deserve every encourage- 
ment. The third volume of his Antiqui- 
ties of Shropshire is nearly completed. 
On this occasion he supplied, in addition 
to the memoir on the early history of 
Haughmond Abbey (noticed before, p. 295), 
a paper on the Houses of Fitzalan and 
Stuart, their origin and early history, and 
memoirs on the origin and founders of the 
abbeys of Buildwas and Lilleshall. Mr. 
Edward Freeman communicated a Sketch 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Wales 
and the Marches, illustrated by a nume- 
rous series of drawings, which were ex- 
amined with much interest at the con- 
cluding meeting. On that occasion also 
a discovery of considerable interest to the 
collector of sepulchral brasses was com- 
municated by the Rev. James Raine, jan. 
the son of the county historian of Durham. 
It related to the noble brass of Flemish 
design and character existing at Wensley, 
in the north riding, and portraying an 
ecclesiastic of the fourteenth century. It 
has been well engraved in Dr. Whitaker’s 
History of Richmondshire, and more re- 
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cently amongst Mr. Waller’s excellent 
representations of sepulchral brasses. All 
research, however, had hitherto failed to 
discover the date of this remarkable me- 
morial, which is nearly of life-size, or the 
person whom it commemorated. Mr. 
Raine’s recent researches in the registry 
at York, whilst preparing for publication 
by the Surtees Society the valuable volume, 
‘*Testamenta Eboracensia,’’ just issued, 
have brought to light evidence proving 
that the brass at Wensley represents a 
rector of the church, Simon de Wenslagh, 
who died towards the close of the four- 
teenth century. His testimony occupies 
a prominent position amongst the deposi- 
tions in the Scrope and Grosvenor con- 
troversy, in which he gave a curious de- 
scription of the memorials of the Scropes 
which existed at Wensley. Mr. Raine 
has discovered the will of a subsequent 
rector, Oswald Dykes, deceased in 1607, 
who desires to be buried under the stone 
where Simon had been interred, with a 
certain inscription still to be seen on the 
slab to which the brass is affixed, identi- 
fying it as having been regarded, in 1607, 
through tradition, or some evidence now 
lost, as the resting-place of Simon de 
Wenslagh. Mr. Raine mentioned some 
curious instances of similar secondary in- 
terments, and even of the re-appropria- 
tion of sepulchral memorials. A rubbing 
from the remarkable figure at Wensley 
was sent by Mr. Hylton Longstaffe, and 
laid before the meeting. In its elaborate 
execution it resembles the Flemish brasses 
at St. Alban’s and Lynn, as also the exam- 
ples still to be seen at Bruges. 

Mr. E. W. Godwin, of Bristol, com- 
municated a valuable memoir on an ex- 
ample of military architecture, the ancient 
residence of the Paganels and the de 
Somerys at Dudley, not indeed imme- 
diately connected with Shropshire, but 
closely adjacent to the boundaries of that 
county. Mr. Godwin traced its early his- 
tory, and pointed out the general arrange- 
ment of the works, which were of con- 
siderable extent, as also various remarkable 
details of military construction, illustrated 
by his numerous drawings and ground- 
plans. 

Mr. W. B. Dickenson sent Observations 
on a collection of Contracts for supplying 
the army of Sir Thomas Fairfax, in 1645, 
and other documents relating to military 
affairs at that period, and he kindly per- 
mitted the originals, now in his posses- 
sion, to be produced for examination. 
Some of the more remarkable extracts 
from these MSS. were read, throwing 
light upon the military affairs of the 
period. The minute precautions taken in 
every ifistance for the due fulfilment of 
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contracts, and the good quality of every 
article supplied, are specially remarkable, 
as contrasted with the alleged neglect and 
prejudice to the public service which has 
arisen during the late disastrous war in 
the East, from the evils of official neglect 
and the reckless deceptions practised by 
dishonest purveyors, in default of such 
stringent and salutary control as appears 
to have been exercised in the times of the 
Parliamentary campaigns. It is worthy 
of note, that, even in the article of strong 
shoes for Fairfax’s troops, each artificer 
who had a share in the execution of the 
contract was required to impress on its 
margin the actual punch or stamp, usually 
bearing his initials, with which he habit- 
ually marked his work. By this simple 
precaution, if any imperfection appeared 
in the work, the offending son of Crispin 
might at once be identified and held 
responsible. 

The Rev. A. T. Paget, one of the mas- 
ters of Shrewsbury school, read some in- 
teresting “‘ Notes and Queries’’ upon some 
of the MSS. preserved in the school library. 
He stated that all the MSS. came into the 
possession of the school within the first 
twenty years of the formation of the 

“library, from 1606 to 1620, soon after the 
suppression of the monasteries to which 
they had belonged. They comprise ac- 
cordingly many volumes from the religious 
houses in the neighbourhood of Shrews- 
bury. A MS. of the Catholic Epistles 
and Apocalypse, with a gloss by a canon 
of Lichfield, appears to have been ‘‘ Liber 
Sancte Marie de Buldvas.’”’ There is a 
copy of Raymond de Poenitentia, which 
belonged to the Franciscans of Shrewsbury, 
‘*de dono fratris Thomas de Muddet.”’ 
‘¢ A Gloss upon the Psalms ’’ was once the 
property of Wombridge Priory, near Wel- 
lington. There are other MSS. which 
appear to have belonged tothe Dominicans 
at Chester, and a copy of the ‘‘ Dialogi 
beati Gregorii de vita sanctorum,’’ was 
originally in the house of Franciscans at 
Hereford. In regard to the probable con- 
tents of the monastic libraries, as indi- 
cated by the character of a collection 
formed in the vicinity of a place such as 
Shrewsbury, within half a century after 
the Dissolution, it is remarkable to find 
amongst forty volumes so large a propor- 
tion of MSS. of the Holy Scripture, or 
comments upon it. There are two copies 
of the entire Bible; one of the Pentateuch; 
the books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom 
with notes; the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. John with notes; the Gospel of 
St. Luke with notes; the general Epistles, 
and two copies of the Apocalypse, with 
notes; three different glosses upon the 
Psalms; a concordance of the Gospels; and 
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a scholastic history derived from scrip- 
ture. The two MSS., St. Luke’s Gospel 
and Ecclesiasticus, comprise the commen- 
taries of Master Alexander de Staneby, 
who was shewn by Mr. Paget to have been 
Bishop of Lichfield in 1224, a scholar of 
high attainments. 

In the History of Shrewsbury, by Owen 
and Blakeway, a strange scandalous scrib- 
bling is noticed as occurring on the mar- 
gin of a Latin Bible in the library, ex- 
plained as to be readthus,—Henry Roidom 
Dudley Tudor Plantagenet, second son of 
Queen Elizabeth, and Robert Earl of Lei- 
cester. The book had belonged to a Vicar 
of Shawbury, who gave it to the school 
library in 1606, and who, having been 
instituted in the second year of Queen 
Mary, was competent to transmit the 
rumours of a very long period. Having 
been preferred to that church in popish 
times, he may not have been very well 
affected to the great foundress of our Pro- 
testant Church. Mr. Paget has found two 
other like entries; the one, at the end of a 
MS. of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, gives in 
addition that the birth occurred at Chart- 
ley, Staffordshire, in the house of the Earl 
of Essex ; the other is found in a printed 
book, a Hebrew Bible. The writing ap- 
pears clearly in each case to be by the 
same hand, and in each case an attempt to 
efface the entry has been made; but the 
ink has fadgd so as to leave the words first 
written distinctly legible. It is difficult to 
arrive at any conclusion in regard to this 
repeated scandal, or whether some malice 
may have instigated the scribbler. It must 
be added that the writing is no schoolboy’s 
hand; it bears some resemblance to that of 
Mr. Chaloner, head master in the reign of 
Charles I.; and, whether regarded as an 
idle joke, or the trace of some vulgar 
rumour, it is singular that the scribbler 
should have selected the MS. first pre- 
sented to the library, and one of the first 
given printed books. 

The concluding meeting of the members 
of the Institute for the customary business 
connected with the affairs of the Society 
took place at the County Hall, to receive 
the reports of the auditors and of the 
central committee, to determine the place 
of meeting for the ensuing year, and more 
especially to pass the hearty vote of ac- 
knowledgment to those whose generous 
hospitalities had so largely contributed 
throughout the week to the gratification 
of the society. The noble patron of the 
meeting, the Viscount Hill, and the 
striking entertainment in the Waterloo 
tent, placed amidst the ruined dungeons of 
the stronghold of the Audeleys at Hawk- 
stone, were duly remembered, as also the 
splendid hospitalities of the Mayor of 
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Shrewsbury, of Mr. Burton, the Mayors 
of Wenlock and Ludlow, and of Mr. Cor- 
bet, who with great kindness had caused 
extensive excavations to be made at Haugh- 
mond Abbey, preliminary to his hospitable 
reception of the Society on that interest- 
ing site, where the ground-plan of the con- 
ventual arrangements had previously been 
unexplored. Not the least agreeable, 
moreover, of these concluding acknow- 
ledgments, was the vote of thanks most 
heartily expressed towards the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy, whose cordial feeling and en. 
couragement had been evinced in the most 
gratifying manner on every occasion. 

The choice of a place of meeting for 
1856 was next discussed, and various 
invitations and assurances of friendly 
welcome communicated, especially from 
Peterborough, from Southampton, from 
Chester and Liverpool, from Exeter and 
from Edinburgh. A requisition was re- 
ceived from the Council of the city of 
Chester, and from the Archeological So- 
ciety of that place, as also from the Coun- 
cil of the Historic Society of Liverpool, 
inviting the Institute to hold a meeting 
in the Palatinate. Deputations from those 
societies had also made a special visit to 
Shrewsbury, accompanied by the Rev. Dr. 
Hume, Mr. Mayer, Mr. Sheriff Hicklin, 
the Rev. W. Massie, and other influential 
members, to express in person the desire 
that such meeting might take @Jace on an 
early occasion in Chester. It was finally 
determined that the encouragement long 
since expressed towards the Institute from 
Edinburgh must decide the choice of that 
city as the scene of the ensuing year’s pro- 
ceedings. The next annual meeting is 
proposed to take place in Edinburgh 
towards the close of July. His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort has signified 
his assent to be patron of the meeting in 
Scotland, and to renew the gracious en- 
couragement and favour with which he 
was pleased to honour the Institute on the 
occasion of their meeting at Cambridge. 

Before we close these notices of the 
pleasant gathering at Shrewsbury, we 
must advert to the gratification and inte- 
rest excited by the instructive character 
and classification of the Temporary Mu- 
seum. Through the kind facilities given 
by Dr. Kennedy the collections were ar- 
ranged in the great upper school, admir- 
ably suited to the purpose, with its nu- 
merous transomed windows and lofty roof. 
With the exception only perhaps of the 
King’s House at Salisbury, where the 
museum was placed during the meeting 
in that city, no building of such pictu- 
resque and venerable aspect has been avail- 
able for any of the successive collections, 
not less than eleven in number, which have 


been formed at the annual meetings of the 
Institute. They have not merely pre- 
sented a leading feature of instruction and 
gratification on these occasions, but have 
strikingly demonstrated the great ad- 
vantages which would attend the formation 
of an extensive museum of national anti- 
quities in this country, and the abundant 
materials scattered throughout the land, 
illustrative of every period of its advance 
in civilization, in arts, and manufactures. 

The museum formed at Shrewsbury was 
not inferior to any that have preceded it. 
In the division which includes the vestiges 
prior to historic times, a considerable va- 
riety of types of the weapons and imple- 
ments of stone were contributed from the 
museum of the Bath Literary Institution, 
and from various private collections, inclu- 
ding many examples brought by Lord Talbot 
from Ireland. Examples of the types found 
in Wales were brought by Mr. Wynne, 
M.P., and the Rev. D. Davies, who brought 
a remarkable massive axe-head found in 
Montgomeryshire, and formed of the por- 
phyritic trap-rock of the Silurian district. 
This fine example has since been obtained 
for the British Museum. The Hon. Mrs. 
Stanley sent a singular diminutive stone_ 
mortar, found near Holyhead, and some® 
ponderous mauls or hammer-heads for 
mining operations, found in the old work- 
ings at the Paris Mine, in Anglesea. Mr. 
Brackstone produced an unique axe-head, 
found in Stainton Dale, near Scarborough; 
and casts from some uncommon types 
amongst the antiquities of stone were 
brought from the Isle of Man by the Rev. 
J.G. Cumming. In connection with this 
obscure period may be mentioned also the 
plans of two most curious hill fortresses, 
or ancient towns, at Bewick and Linhope, 
in Northumberland, which were sent by 
Mr. Langlands, of Bewick, for the pur- 
pose of comparison with some of the ex- 
tensive mountain encampments existing in 
Shropshire, and the vestiges there to be 
seen, as likewise in the North, of circular 
dwellings, formed with stones piled to- 
gether without cement. At Bewick there 
exist large blocks on which are engraved 
curious symbols, and spiral or wavy lines, 
like tattooed markings. We are not aware 
whether any similar marks have been no- 
ticed in Wales or in Shropshire; they 
occur on the stone monuments of Britany, 
and in Ireland. 

Of antiquities of bronze likewise a good 
series was exhibited, amongst which the 
following claim mention: a leaf-shaped 
sword, a socketed celt, and a palstave, in 
very perfect preservation, found together 
on the margin of the Severn, in digging 
the foundations of Buildwas Bridge. They 
are now in the possession of Mr. Moseley, 
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of Buildwas. Several examples of the 
celts, spear-heads, &c. of which a large 
deposit was found in 1835, consisting of 
nearly 300, with four small whetstones, near 
the tumuli on Willow Moor, on the south- 
east side of the Wrekin, were also shewn. 
This discovery is recorded by Mr. Harts- 
horne in his Salopia Antiqua, p. 95. Bronze 
reliques of the same class, found at Hawk- 
stone, were sent by Lord Hill. A palstave 
and an unique bronze mould for the manu- 
facture of that kind of celt, were contributed 
by Mr. Neville from his museum at Audley 
End. They were found near the coast at 
Bangor, and were formerly at Stowe. 
Several other celts and objects of unusual 
forms, a gouge, &c. from Oswestry, were 
produced by Mrs. Ormsby Gore and Mr. 
Wynne, who brought also a curious ¢arian, 
or circular shield of bronze plate, found 
in a turbary near Harlech. It has a cen- 
tral boss, within which is the handle, and 
is ornamented with seven concentric raised 
circles. No other similar object appears 
to have been found in Wales. In connec- 
tion with antiquities of bronze may be 
mentioned a stone mould for casting celts 
of the most simple form: it was found in 
Ireland, and was purchased by Lord Talbot 
from Huband Smith’s collection. Stone 
moulds for such purpose have been re- 
peatedly found in Ireland, as also in Scot- 
land, as recorded in Dr. Wilson’s Pre- 
historic Annals; but the moulds hitherto 
found in England appear to have been 
exclusively of bronze, and belong probably 
to a period of more advanced metallur- 
gical skili. Various other uncommon 
types of bronze antiquities were exhibited, 
especially those from the Bath Museum, 
and specimens found in Shropshire and 
North Wales, brought by Mr. Bowen, of 
Shrewsbury, and the Rev. G. Master. In 
illustration of all the remarkable reliques of 
the earlier periods, the extensive series of 
drawings displayed by Mr. Kemble, repre- 
senting the more varied types found in 
Hanover and other parts of the north of 
Germany, proved of the greatest interest 
for purposes of comparison. 

Of the Roman period numerous reliques 
were exhibited from Wroxeter, whence 
have been derived altars and minor objects 
deposited in the School Library; others 
were contributed by the Shropshire and 
North Wales Antiquarian Society, from 
their museum in Shrewsbury. Amongst 
the latter is a singular leaden ossuarium, 
with a large cinerary urn inclosed: the 
urn is of unusual form, with a cover and 
two small handles; it measures about 
thirteen inches in diameter, and exactly 
fits the leaden casing and cover. Several 
objects of interest from Chester were sent 
by the Archeological Society of Chester 
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and the Rev. W. Massie, including archi- 
tectural decorations of rare occurrence, 
namely, one antefix of terra-cotta with the 
boar, the symbol of the twentieth legion, 
and another with a mask, a bearded head, 
of spirited design. Also the Greek in- 
scription, found in 1852, the most im- 
portant vestige of Roman occupation 
which Chester has produced. 

A Roman pig of lead bearing the name 
of Hadrian, and found near Bishop’s 
Castle, Salop, was sent by the Rev. T. 
More, as also some mining spades found 
in the old workings, which are supposed 
to be of Roman times, in the parish of 
Shelve. They are of oak, and ingeniously 
formed so as to be adjusted for working 
either in a contracted adit, or in a wider 
space. Several leaden pigs have been 
found in Shropshire ; that exhibited weighs 
190lb. and it bears, besides the Imperial 
titles, the mark w1npP, which has not been 
satisfactorily explained. The bronze stand- 
ard found at Sidmouth, and representing 
Chiron and Achilles (described and figured, 
Gent. Mag. XIX. N.S. p. 505), was sent 
by Mr. Heineken, of that place; it is 
supposed to have been carried by one of 
the legions of Carausius. A bronze im- 
perial bust, which some have considered 
likewise to have been attached to a Roman 
standard, was sent by the Rev. S. Banks, 
of Cottenham, where it has recently been 
found. It is of a very high class of an- 
tique art. 

In briefly adverting to some of the most 
striking objects connected with the history 
of the Romans in England, the Survey of 
the Wall of Severus must be specially 
noticed. It has very recently been com- 
pleted by direction of the Duke of North- 
umberland, and was here for the first time 
submitted to the examination of arche- 
ologists by his Grace’s kind permission. 
This valuable survey has been carried out 
by Mr. Maclauchlan, whose maps of the 
Watling Street way, from the river Swale 
into Scotland, executed by the liberal di- 
rection of the Duke, were published by 
the Institute in 1852. The survey of the 
Roman wall, from the mouth of the Tyne 
to Bowness, exhibits for the first time 
with accuracy the course of that great 
barrier, the physical features of the ad- 
jacent country, and all the stations, camps, 
and other works by which the wall was 
defended. These are drawn on a large 
scale. It may be hoped that this im- 
portant result of his Grace’s generous en- 
couragement of archeological science will 
speedily be published. 

There were also exhibited some antiqui- 
ties ‘of the more remote periods, but not 
connected with our own country, which 
must not pass unnoticed. Mr. M. Bloxam, 
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of Rugby, sent a valuable collection of 
Assyrian cylinders, weights, &c. recently 
brought from Nineveh, and other ancient 
sites in Asia, by Mr. Banner Oakley; as 
also a more striking relique obtained in 
June, 1854, by that gentleman, who wit- 
nessed the discovery. It is a bronze helmet, 
of a type hitherto wholly unknown, found 
in the bed of the Tigris, near the spot 
where the Ten Thousand Greeks are sup- 
posed to have crossed in their retreat. 

Mr. Bloxam contributed also largely to 
the series of Anglo-Saxon remains; he 
produced numerous personal ornaments, 
weapons, and small reliques of amber, 
glass, and metal, chiefly found near the 
Watling Street, in Warwickshire. Nume- 
rous objects of the same kind and period 
were sent by Professor Buckman and 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society ; the 
former being from Fairford, and com- 
prising objects of great beauty; the latter 
from the cemetery at Wilbraham, so suc- 
cessfully explored by the Hon. R. Neville. 

Amongst the numerous examples of the 
medieval age those illustrative of the pro- 
gress of the arts chiefly claimed attention, 
such as the Enamels from Mr. Octavius 
Morgan’s collection, displaying the ad- 
vance of skill from the earliest productions 
of the artists of Limoges. This instructive 
series was brought down as low as the 
printed white enamels of Battersea and 
Liverpool in the last century. The most 
complete exemplification, however, of the 
progress of art, and of the characteristics 
of various schools and countries, from the 
classical to the cinque-cento period, was 
presented by the Sculptures in Ivory, of 
which the most precious portion was that 
liberally sent by Mr. Mayer of Liverpool, 
and originally in the Fejervary Museum, 
brought to England by M. Pulsky. With 
these were exhibited some excellant ex- 
amples belonging to Mr. J. Gough Nichols, 
and a large assemblage of casts, in a mate- 
rial closely resembling ivory, and collected 
from the chief continental museums, 
through the taste and indefatigable exer- 
tions of Mr. Alexander Nesbitt. A large 
portion of this series has lately been trans- 
ferred to the Arundel Society, who now 
possess the moulds, and have made arrange- 
ments to issue, either to the members or 
the public, this numerous collection of 
examples of early art, of which an excel- 
lent catalogue may be obtained, or portions 
of the collection, classified in schools and 
periods. 

Another beautiful display of medieval 
skill in the arts of design was presented in 
the large variety of ancient Seals, and of 
impressions ; the latter comprising chiefly 
the rich stores of unpublished examples of 
every age lately obtained by Mr. Ready in 


the treasuries of several colleges at Cam- 
bridge, as also amongst the muniments at 
Winchester, where he has been permitted 
to exercise his skill in moulding these deli- 
cate productions of middle-age design, 
from which such valuable evidence may 
frequently be derived in connection with 
personal and general history. The fine set 
of original matrices given to the Bath 
Museum by Mr. Battell; the remarkable 
town-seal of Shrewsbury, bearing the date 
of its fabrication 1425, and other munici- 
pal seals, placed in the museum by the 
kindness of the town-clerk ; the beautiful 
silver seal of Hawise, lady of Keveoloc, in 
the reign of Edward I. found at Oswestry, 
and now in Mr. Penson’s possession ; the 
exquisite crystal signet of Mary Queen of 
Scots, set in enamelled gold, belonging to 
Mr. Greene, of Lichfield; and, amongst 
the later productions of its class, the very 
singular silver seal of the courtly Kynaston, 
as the official “ argentarius ’’ in the times 
of Elizabeth, which has been preserved 
amongst the treasures at Oteley Park, 
most kindly sent to the museum by C. 
Kynaston Mainwaring, esq. formed a series 
of sphragistic examples such as has rarely 
been presented to view. 

Some illuminated MSS. of value were 
shown by Sir S. Glynne, the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy, and the Rev. G. Master. A 
few interesting pictures occupied the few 
vacant spaces on the wall, comprising a 
Holy Family, a little painting of exquisite 
finish, by Garofalo; also a portrait, attri- 
buted to Holbein, of a secretary or official, 
as it is believed, of the Emperor Charles V. 
He is represented writing a letter in the 
emperor’s name, and is surrounded by all 
the accessories of office. This curious 
painting, to which the name of Sir Thomas 
More has been assigned, was sent from 
Hawkston with another of greater local 
interest, the portrait of Sir Rowland Hill, 
mercer, first Protestant Mayor of London, 
as it is said, a.p. 1549, A long inscrip- 
tion records his industry and benevolence, 
the exhibitions founded in both universi- 
ties, and his care of his kindred. Over 
the figure is inscribed,—‘‘ Adieu monde, 
puisque tu descois tout, infamis tout, 
chastes tout, 4 la fin oblives tout.’’ This 
interesting portrait of the ancestor of Lord 
Hill’s family is in the style of Holbein’s 
school. Several other paintings were con- 
tributed by the Viscount Dungannon from 
Brynkinalt ; as also a richly emblazoned 
document, by which Richard St. George, 
Ulster King of Arms, granted to the first 
Lord Dungannon a lion and a wolf as 
supporters. It recites that Charles II., 
taking into consideration the faithful ser- 
vices of his beloved councillor, Mark 
Trevor, esq., and particularly his valiant 
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actions at the battle of Marston Moor, 
‘« where, after many highe testimonyes of 
his valor and magnanimity, he that day 
personally incountred that Arch Rebell 
and Tyrant, Oliver Cromwell, and wounded 
him with his sword,’’ had created the said 
Mark Trevor Viscount Dungannon. Dated 
Sep. 20, 1662. 

Of arms and armour exhibited, may be 
noticed briefly the series of shields and 
rondaches from the Tower Armoury, sent 
by permission of the Hon. Board of Ord- 
nance, with two complete suits, one with a 
globose breastplate, of the time of Henry 
VIIL., the other of steel engraved and gilt, 
of the reign of Elizabeth. With these 
shields, comprising ten remarkable exam- 
ples of Milanese and German workman- 
ship, ‘‘ Hotspur’s buckler’’ was shewn 
by favour of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. ‘This rondache, found in 1787 at 
Battle Field, Shrewsbury, is now pre- 
served at Alnwick Castle. It was pre- 
sented by Col. Congreve, and is formed 
of four layers of thick leather, com- 
pacted together by means of thirteen 
concentric rings of iron laid on the 
face, which is concave, and attached to 
the leather by innumerable rivets. There 
is a spike on the central iron boss 
which protected the gripe. Two other 
rondaches, of precisely similar con- 
struction, found at Battlefield, have been 
preserved at Acton Reynald, and were 
sent to the museum by Sir Andrew 
Corbett, Bart. It appears very probable 
that these effective and skilfully con- 
structed defences were actually used by 
the combatants in the memorable fight 
between Henry IV. and the Percies, July 
21, 1403. A fourth similar rondache was 
sent by Mr. W. Vernon, from Hilton 
Park, Staffordshire. 

Mr. Corbet, of Sundorne Castle, pos- 
sessor of the site of Haughmond Abbey, 
exhibited the fine cartulary of that house, 
and several documents relating toit; and 
the matrix of the seal of Robert de Sche- 
ringtone found amongst theruins. Mr. W. 
Salt brought a grant by Geoffrey, Abbot of 
Burton, in Staffordshire, in the time of 
Henry J. to which is appended an unpub- 
lished seal of that house; also a charter 
from Humphrey Earl of Stafford to the 
burgesses of Newport, in Wales, 5 Hen. 
VI, Mr. Longstaffe sent a curious docu- 
ment relating to lands in Northumberland, 
with the official seal of Henry Percy at- 
tached, by way of confirmation, in 1395. 
Various other documents were produced, 
and especially the Rolls of the Burgesses of 
Shrewsbury, 11 John to 52 Hen. III., anda 
curious roll of accounts of the Mint in that 
town, being part of the extensive series in 
custody of the Town Clerk. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XLIV, 
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Mr. Edwards, an indefatigable collector 
of all local memorials, placed in the 
Museum his extensive collection for 
‘* Shropshire topography,”’ comprised in 
sixteen volumes. One volume is devoted 
to Wroxeter, comprising a detailed record 
and representation of all the Roman re- 
mains there discovered. 

The gold signet-ring of William Leigh- 
ton, Chief Justice of North Wales in the 
reign of Elizabeth, now in possession of 
the St. John’s Lodge of Freemasons at 
Shrewsbury, and worn by the worshipful 
master for the time being, was produced 
by the Rev. C. Guise, master at the pre- 
sent time. The device is a winged hiour- 
glass, a scull, and other emblems of mor- 
tality, with the posy, ‘“ Qualis vita finis 
ita,’’ and the initials of the Chief Justice, 
who was a personage of note, and erected 
a brick structure at Plaish, not far from 
Wenlock, an excellent example of the 
domestic architecture and arrangements 
of the period. The ring was found amongst 
the ruins of Haughmond Abbey. 

The gold pouncet-box given by Charles 
the Second to Mrs. Jane Lane, during 
their journey from Bentley to Bristol, 
after the battle of Worcester (see Gent. 
Mag. 1822, pp. 192, 415), and a beautiful 
miniature portrait of Col. Lane, were ex- 
hibited by Miss Yonge. On the former 
are engraved on a lozenge the arms of the 
Lane family, with the canton of England, 
granted as an honourable augmentation. 
These interesting reliques were in the pos- 
session of Dr. Arden, who married a lady 
of the Lane family, and they were pre- 
sented by Miss Arden to their present 
possessor. 

A curious collection of dials, compasses, 
and viatoria, or dials for the use of tra- 
vellers, before the invention of watches, 
was shewn by Mr. Octavius Morgan; as 
also a series of official and chamberlain’s 
keys, of gilt metal, elaborately chased and 
ornamented with the heraldic insignia of 
various foreign courts. 

An extensive display of the sepulchral 
brasses of Shropshire and Wales was con- 
tributed by Mr. Wynne and the Rev. G. 
Master. The finest Salopian example is 
the figure of Nicholas Lord Burnell, at 
Acton Burnell. 

The Viscount Hill liberally entrusted 
for exhibition the whole collection of mili- 
tary decorations, crosses, medals, and 
stars, which had belonged to the late Lord 
Hill; a most interesting commemoration 
of his important services. With these 
decorations were placed the cap of leather, 
the uniform of the 90th regiment, worn 
by Lord Hill at the disembarcation in 
Egypt in 1801, when a bullet struck the 
fore part of this cap, the solidity of which 
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saved his life. Also the presentation 
swords, given by William IV., the city of 
London, and the town of Birmingham, and 
the sword used by Lord Hill at Waterloo. 

It would be impracticable within the 
limits of the present notice to make men- 
tion of all the objects of historical or local 
interest comprised in this temporary mu- 
seum. It has always been the endeavour 
of the Institute to collect evidence re- 
garding any local arts or manufactures 
practised in earlier times in the district 
where the meeting may be held. On the 
present occasion one object in view was 
to bring together all matters connected 
wth ancient metallurgical operations. The 
fictile manufactures of the county, and 
the origin of a local industry which for 
many years has been of considerable note, 
were not neglected, although perhaps not 
strictly of an archeological character. The 
extensive series of pipes for smoking, the 
old manufacture of Broseley, collected by 
Mr. Thursfield of that place, was regarded 
with interest, even by those who have no 
sympathy for the indulgence introduced 
by Ralegh. The earliest dated pipes 
found by Mr. Thursfield are of the years 
1687 and 1696; but the collection exhi- 
bited, consisting of about 200 specimens, 
comprises pipes probably of much earlier 
manufacture. The number of makers’ 
marks and names impressed upon these 
pipes shows the extent of the old craft 
practised in the locality. A Salopian 
smoker may still be heard to ask for a 
‘* Broseley,” as Mr. Hartshorne informs 
us, in his Glossary of Shropshire Dialect. 
Mr. Thursfield produced also a collection 
of pottery and porcelain, illustrative of the 
early establishment of that kind of manu- 
facture; and with this were exhibited a 
number of examples sent by Messrs. Rose, 
by whom the extensive porcelain works 
are still carried on at Coalport. The first 
potteries established in that part of the 
country were at Jackfield, about the year 
1700, and the earliest productions were 
coarse earthenware; but from 1750 to 
1772 the works were in the hands of 
Morris Thursfield, and highly glazed ware 
of a dark colour was produced, ornamented 
with fruit, flowers, and gilding. Messrs. 
Rose and Blakeway next worked there ; 
and in 1795 began also the first works at 
Coalport. About 1750 a rival manu- 
facture had commenced at Caughley, near 
Broseley, for the production of porcelain, 
by Gallimore and John Turner, who was 
originally a silversmith at Worcester, and 
carried on the works with considerable 
spirit towards the latter part of the last 
century, having introduced several French 
artizans. The distinctive mark of the 
Caughley porcelain is supposed to be the 
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letter S; and some pieces bear the mark 
“‘Salopian.’”” The manufacture continued 
till 1799, when the works were purchased 
by Messrs. Rose, and it was subsequently 
carried on at Coalport. During Turner’s 
management Worcester porcelain was sent 
to Caughley to be printed and coloured. 
The process of printing decorations upon 
porcelain, originally invented by Dr. Wall, 
at the Worcester works, was transferred, 
as it is believed, to Caughley by R. Hold- 
ship, who had been employed at Worcester 
in 1757. 

These memorials of the introduction of 
fictile manufactures formed an interesting 
feature of the local museum, although the 
products of the Salopian potteries might 
bear no comparison with the numerous 
choice examples of the porcelain of Sevres, 
Dresden, the Hague, Venice, and other 
beautiful fictile productions which were 
sent by Mr. Mainwaring from Oteley Park. 

Mr. Mayer sent a collection of the early 
pottery and porcelain of Liverpool, where 
the art appears to have been practised 
with great success. The history of this 
manufacture, hitherto wholly unknown, 
forms the subject of a very interesting 
memoir by Mr. Mayer, in the seventh 
volume of the Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire, lately published. 

We have omitted to mention the numer- 
ous architectural drawings, sent by Mr. 
Penson, Mr. Edward Freeman, Sir An- 
drew Corbett, and other exhibitors. They 
presented a very useful guide to the stu- 
dent of ecclesiastical and castellated or 
domestic architecture, of which Shrop- 
shire and the adjacent parts of Wales 
comprise many valuable examples, as yet 
insufficiently examined. Mr. J. Bowyer 
Nichols contributed a volume of great 
local intereat, the views, plans, and de- 
tailed collections for the History of Mor- 
ton Corbet Castle, by the late Mr. T. 
Fisher. 

We cannot close this sketch without a 
word of commendation of the taste and 
skill shewn by Mr. C. Tucker and the 
gentlemen who took part in forming this 
museum, not less in the scientific classifi- 
cation of objects in such large variety, than 
in the highly picturesque effect of the 
general arrangement. 





MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
AT GLASGOW. 

We shall continue to give, as we did 
last year, an abstract of so much of the 
proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
British Association as are connected with 
the subject of Archeology. We have al- 
ready stated that one whole evening was 
devoted to a lecture by Colonel Rawlinson 
on the Assyrian discoveries, a proof that 
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the managers of the Association were not 
unmindful of the success of Mr, Wright’s 
archeeological lecture last year at Liver- 
pool. 

The first paper on an archeological 
subject was brought forward in the Geolo- 
gical Section (Section C), where a paper 
was read on Thursday, Sept. 13, “On an- 
cient Canoes found at Glasgow,’’ by Mr. 
John Buchanan, secretary of the Western 
Bank, Glasgow. A number of these pri- 
mitive vessels have been found at Glasgow 
at different times, generally at a very con- 
siderable depth in the earth, and the geo- 
logists seem inclined to ascribe them to a 
period long anterior to that at which the 
historian places the earliest population of 
these parts of the world. Five or six of 
them had been found very recently, and 
were in the possession of Mr. William 
Euing of Glasgow, who placed them on 
this occasion in the court of the college 
for inspection, They are all cut out of 
trunks of trees, some of which must have 
been of great magnitude; but they had 
this peculiarity, that the stern, instead of 
being part of the solid mass, was a sepa- 
rate piece of wood fitted into a groove. 
The argument for their extreme antiquity 
is we believe based only on the depth at 
which these objects are found, and we 
cannot help thinking that it is a deceptive 
one, and that, from some peculiarity in the 
nature of the soil, they had gradually sunk 
from a higher level. From an examination 
of these particular examples, we have little 
doubt that metal tools were used in making 
them. 

On the same day, in the Ethnological 
Section (Section E), Mr. J. B. Davis, 
F.S.A., read a paper “On the Skulls of 
the ancient Romans.’’ 

In the Ethnological Section, on Friday, 
Sept. 14, the Rev. John Gemmel read a 
paper on two inscribed seals found by Mr. 
Layard at Koyunjik. Mr. Gemmel had 
succeeded in deciphering these two seals 
by reading them from left to right in the 
ancient Eastern style, and he declared 
them to be Babylonian, although found at 
Nineveh. 

This was followed by a long and very 
elaborate and able paper on the geogra- 
phical and historical results of the late 
French scientific expedition to Babylon, 
by Dr. Julius Oppert, one of the members 
of that commission. 

The next paper, in the same section, was 
one “ On Celtic, Sclavig, and Aztec Crania,” 
by Professor Retzius of Stockholm. 

In Section E., on Tuesday, Sept. 18, 
Mr. T. Wright, F.S.A., read a paper “On 
the Ethnology of England at the period of 
the extinction of the Roman Government 
in the Island.” This paper was in con- 
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tinuation of one read last year at Liver- 
pool on the earlier ethnology of Britain. 
Mr. Wright now brought together a con- 
siderable number of facts derived from 
historical records, from inscriptions of 
various kinds, and from other sources, to 
shew the very mixed character of the popu- 
lation of this island during the Roman 
period. But among them there are no 
traces of the remains of the original Bri- 
tish population, except at an early period, 
and it is more than probable that during 
the long Roman occupation the British 
population had been gradually worn out, 
or reduced to the mere serfs on the soil. 
We should form a tolerable notion of what 
the population of Britain was in the fourth 
century, by comparing it with that of the 
European states of North America. It 
was to this mixed population that the later 
Roman writers apply the name of Britons, 
an application which has been the cause 
of some confusion among modern writers. 
There is great difficulty, he observed, in 
destroying the wrong impression made by 
the terms which are necessarily employed 
in history. If we call the people Romans, 
the term is correct politically, but incor- 
rect ethnologically ; and if we call them 
Britons, the name is incorrect both politi- 
cally and ethnologically, and correct only 
geographically. The population of Britain 
during the second, third, and fourth cen- 
turies of the Christian wera, was neither 
Roman nor British, but an extraordinary 
mixture of all the different races who had 
been reduced by the arms of Rome. This 
population was distributed in numerous 
towns, with various forms of independent 
municipal government, united only by the 
fiscal government of the province. Mr. 
Wright traced the history of these towns 
until the fiscal government and the legions 
which supported it were withdrawn, and 
the towns in Britain left to themselves. 
United they were able to protect them- 
selves and the island from invasion from 
without, but rivalries arose among them, 
and they joined individually in confedera- 
cies and counter-confederacies, and, weak- 
ening themselves by mutual strife, laid 
themselves open to the invasions of the 
Saxons and Angles. The progress of 
these invasions was briefly traced, and it 
was shown that most of the larger Roman 
towns survived it, and continued to exist 
with their own population and municipal 
constitutions, the former of which became 
gradually Saxonised. This latter change 
was facilitated by the circumstance that 
the population of Britain in the latter 
years of the Roman government was evi- 
dently receiving a continual accession of 
Teutonic blood, which made it easier to 
amalgamate with the Saxon population. 
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‘* The conclusions,’’ Mr. Wright pro- 
ceeded to say, ‘‘ I would draw from these 
considerations are, that at the close of what 
is called the Roman period of the history 
of Britain the remains of the origival Celtic 
population were very smal], and perhaps 
consisted chiefly, or entirely, in the pea- 
santry who cultivated the land, as serfs ; 
that the Britons who struggled against the 
invasions of Picts and Scots and Saxons 
were a mixture of races foreign to the 
island, and lived congregated in towns; 
and that, when the Anglo-Saxons at last 
obtained the ascendancy, the remains of 
this population continued to exist among 
them and became part of the Saxon states, 
while the peasantry probably continued to 
exist in the same servile condition as 
before—in fact, that the popular story 
that the people who resisted the Saxons 
was the ancient Celtic population of the 
island, and that it retired before the con- 
querors until it found a last refuge in 
Wales, is a mere fiction. It may be added, 
that these conclusions are in perfect con- 
formity with what is known to have taken 
place in other countries similarly situated. 
If we cast our eyes over a map of Saxon 
England during the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, we shall see that the only towns of 
any importance then existing were actually 
the great Roman municipal settlements. 
To mention but’ a few, we have, first, the 
chief town in the island, London; to the 
south-east of it, Canterbury and Rochester, 
with the old Roman port towns ; to the 
north-east and north, Colchester, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Doncaster, York, Carlisle, with 
one or two towns in Lancashire, and 
Chester. Westward and southward of 
London we find the important towns of 
Chichester, Winchester, Old Sarum, Dor- 
chester, Exeter, Bath, Cirencester, and 
Gloucester. Between the historical notices 
of the Saxon chronicle, and the known con- 
tinued existence of these towns, we can 
trace the advance of the Saxons from town 
to town, as each submitted itself to their 
supremacy. 

** T cannot resist the occasion, while on 
this subject, of pointing out a circumstance 
connected with it which has, I think, a 
meaning that has not yet been discovered. 
As we trace the advance of the three great 
divisions of the Anglo-Saxon race in their 
progress of conquest and settlement, and 
examine the Roman sites over which they 
passed, we perceive the smaller towns and 
the country ravaged and destroyed, while, 
as I have said before, the larger towns 
saved themselves from destruction. Now, 
if we look into Wales, which was certainly 
as completely subjected to the Roman 
government as any other part of the island, 
and which we find covered with Roman 
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towns, roads, and settlements, the same 
scene of devastation presents itself, even 
to a greater degree ; for, while we find 
Roman towns scattered over Saxon Eng- 
land, we do not find that a single town to 
the west of the Severn escaped destruction. 
The strong town of Deva, or Chester, held 
its ground to the north; and Glevum, or 
Gloucester, survived ; and a Roman town 
on the site of Worcester may also have 
been preserved; but the line of strong 
towns between Gloucester and Chester— 
Ariconium, Magna, Bravinium, Urico- 
nium, a number of important towns in 
South Wales, with Isca, or Caerleon, the 
station of the second legion, and other no 
less important towns on the western and 
northern coasts and in the interior—all 
these are found to have been utterly de- 
stroyed. As this destruction was cer- 
tainly not the work of the Anglo-Saxons, 
although it must have taken place during 
the period of the Saxon invasion, to whom 
must we ascribe it? If, according to the 
common story, the * anciént Britons,” 
withdrawing from before the Saxons, had 
made their last stand in Wales, and found 
there a place of safety, it seems absurd to 
suppose that they would have destroyed 
the towns and country which were to have 
been their protection. In fact, I think 
that the circumstance I have just men- 
tioned is sufficient in itself to contradict 
the old story, and that it seems to imply 
that, contemporary with the invasions of 
the Saxons and Angles, and the irruptions 
of the Picts and Scots in the north, Wales 
itself was visited by a similar, and even 
more fatal, invasion. If we further com- 
pare the circumstances of the two cases, 
it seems to me that we are led very strongly 
to the supposition that the Welsh may 
be settlers on the ruin of the Roman pro- 
vince on their side of the island, just as 
the Saxons and Angles were in England, 
and the northern invaders in the district 
in which we are now assembled. I know 
that many will be startled at so bold a 
theory, but I would wish it to be clearly 
understood that I merely offer it as a sug- 
gestion arising out of the consideration of 
the circumstances of which I have been 
speaking, and as deserving a fair and carefu 
examination. It may be asked, if the 
Welsh are not ethnologically what they 
are commonly represented to be, who are 
they, and whence did they come? Our 
total ignorance of the history of the period 
to which this question refers, as far as 
regards them, renders it impossible to give 
any certain answer to it; but we might 
naturally turn our eyes toward Britany 
(Armorica), a country which, in conse- 
quence of its physical character and posi- 
tion, and other causes, was left in com- 
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parative independence by the Roman 
power; and the Celtic population of which, 
holding fiercely to their oldnationality, were 
also, from that same position, accustomed 
to navigation, which is equivalent to say 
to piracy, and who might likely enough 
join in the scramble for the plunder of 
Britain. We can understand, then, why 
a people who had far less intelligence for 
the appreciation of the advantages of civi- 
lisation than the Saxons, destroyed all 
that remained of it, and, as settlers, took 
to their own wilder way of living. I con- 
fess that there are difficulties in the way 
of this solution of a very difficult ques- 
tion ; but, at the same time, if it could be 
proved to be the true one, it would clear 
away other difficulties which are also em- 
barrassing. People speak of the so close 
resemblance between the languages of 
Britany and Wales, that I have seen it 
stated by writers who are understood to 
have known both languages well, that a 
Breton at the present day might hold 
conversation with a Welshman. Philo- 
logists know that such a close similarity 
as this is hardly within the range of pos- 
sibility, after the natural changes which 
all languages undergo in so great a length 
of time, if Welsh were historically the 
representative of a language spoken in 
Britain before the time of Cesar, while 
Breton is the similar representative of the 
language of ancient Gaul.. Whereas, if 
we could suppose that Welsh was Breton, 
separated from it at the close of the Roman 
period, and therefore not having expe- 
rienced the’long intervening influence of 
Roman civilisation, the close similarity of 
the two languages is much more easily 
understood. Moreover, I have always felt 
convinced that the medieval legends of 
Wales were. essentially Breton, and that 
all the romance literature to which they 
gave rise was derived from Armorica, and, 
at the same time, felt the difficulty of 
explaining a certain degree of relationship 
which they seemed to have with the minds 
and sentiments of the Welsh themselves— 
a difficulty which would disappear at once 
before such an’ explanation. However, 
now is not the occasion for entering upon 
this part of the subject, and I shall con- 
tent myself with stating the suggestion, 
which appears to me worthy of due con- 
sideration.” 

In the conclusion of his paper, Mr. 
Wright pointed out the necessity of bear- 
ing in mind the diversified character of 
the races who had lived in this island, in 
the examination and classification of skulls 
taken from barrows, and deprecated the 
hasty appropriation of them to particular 
peoples, 

Mr, Wright next read, in continuation 
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of the subject, a letter addressed to him 
by Mr. C. Roach Smith, on the subject of 
a Roman inscription found on a Saxon 
urn in the Faussett collection. The in- 
scription, cut into the urn with a sharp 
tool, is as follows : 
D.M. 

LAELIAE 

RVFINAE 

VIXIT A. XIII 

M. Ill. D. XI. 
Mr. Smith was rather inclined to hesi- 
tate in attributing these urns to the Saxons 
alone, and to think that this inscription 
may show that they belong to the late 
Roman period also. It is at all events a 
very remarkable monument, and has an 
important bearing upon the ethnology as 
well as upon the history of this island in 
the fifth century. ° 

Mr. Wright next exhibited some casts 
of fragments of Roman pottery, from the 
collection of Mr. Roach Smith, bearing 
inscriptions in unknown characters. In- 
scriptions of this kind are found on Ro- 
man pottery from London, Exeter, Col- 
chester, and perhaps from other localities. 
The characters have rather an oriental 
look. They were examined by Colonel 
Rawlinson, Dr. Oppert, and others, who 
seemed to think they might be Iberian, or 
Phoenician. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 19, in Section G 
(Mechanical Science), a lecture, which may 
fairly be considered as belonging also to Ar- 
chological Science, was given by Mr.R.W. 
Billings, ‘‘ On the Mechanical principles 
of ancient Tracery,’’ which attracted much 
attention, both by its merit and by the 
beautiful drawings with which it was illus- 
trated. It appears to be the object of 
Mr. Billings to call architects back to the 
original-principles of the design, instead 
of leaving them as the mere copyists of 
the particular designs of others. 





SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY,&c. 

A quarterly general meeting of this so- 
ciety was held on Friday, September 21, 
the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, the Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The members met at Woolpit Church, 
where the Rev. L. IF. Page, the Rector, 
read a paper on that beautiful fabric, which 
is noticeable for its fine Perpendicular 
porch of flint-work, an elaborately carved 
cinquefoliated roof, choir seats with a 
beautiful carving of the Virgin with the 
pot of lilies, brass lectern, &c. The De- 
corated tower of this church was entirely 
destroyed by lightning a few years since, 
and has been admirably rebuilt from de- 
signs by R. M. Phipson, esq. The nave 
roof has also been completely restored 
within a few years with a most commende 
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able liberality and zeal on the part of the 
Rector. 

From Woolpit the company proceeded 
to Haughley Park, the seat of the Misses 
Crawford, a fine old mansion erected by 
Sir John Sulyard, of Witherden, who was 
the first gentleman in Suffolk that levied 
men in support of Mary’s right to the 
throne, in opposition to the Lady Jane 
Grey, and to whom the manor of Haugh- 
ley was granted as a reward for his fidelity 
and good services to his royal mistress. 
A most courteous reception was given to 
the Institute, and after a brief paper on 
the history of the manor and the house, 
read by Mr. Samuel Tymms, the visitors 
were kindly invited to partake of a very 
elegant luncheon. The archeologists then 
pursued their way to the site of Haughley 
Castle, the castle of Hagoneth, in which, 
in 1173, Ralph de Broce was successfully 
besieged by the Flemish partisans of 
Prince Henry under the Earls of Leicester 
and Norfolk, and when the castle was en- 
tirely destroyed. The castle consisted of 
two baileys or courts, one in the form of 
an irregular square, and the other of an 
oblong, both inclosed by ramparts of 
earth, having a wide and deep ditch on 
the outer side of the whole, and sepa- 
rating the outer from the inner bailey. 
On the north side of the inner court is a 
high conical mound (also surrounded by a 
ditch), on which was a small cylindrical 
keep, but of this nothing remains above 
ground. The earthworks are in admira- 
ble preservation. A paper on the castle 
was read at the top of the mound by Mr. 
Tymms. Adjoining to the castle is the 
vicarage and church. At the former, the 
Rev. E. Ward, the Vicar, had arranged a 
large collection of coins, rings, drinking 
vessels, and other antiquities, most of 
which had been found in, or were con- 
nected with, the parish or immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Haughley Church is a good example of 
the Decorated style of architecture. The 
tower is on the south side, and the lower 
floor served as a porch. The tie-beam 
roof has a very rieh cornice, and is in 
good preservation : the beam over the roof 
retains the painted angels in the spandrils. 
The font is octagonal, and highly enriched 
with figures of angels holding shields in 
the panels, and of animals sitting on their 
haunches at the angles of the shaft, with 
figures of wodes in various attitudes be- 
tween them. 

The company next proceeded to Stow- 
market Church, where a lengthened paper 
was read by Mr. Tymms. Among the 


objects which elicited special attention 
were the two porches of the 16th century, 
the vestry door, and chamber over vestry, 
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the fine perclose of the chapel of St. John 
the Baptist, now known as the Tyrell 
chapel; the canopied altar-tomb of an un- 
known abbat, probably of St. Osyth’s ; the 
gravestone of Dr. Young, the famous 
Presbyterian divine, Milton’s tutor ; two 
old church chests; and the organ built by 
the celebrated Father Smith, the history of 
which will be found in our Magazine for 
February, 1800. 

Leaving the church the company walked 
to the vicarage, which the Rev. A, G. 
Hollingsworth, the Vicar, had kindly 
thrown open, and where is a tree which 
goes by the name of Milton’s mulberry 
tree ; a portrait of Dr. Young, whose study 
remains as it was in his day; and many 
pieces of old furniture, including a screen 
from the manor house at Barton ; anda 
chair with portraits, it is supposed, of 
King William and Queen Mary, with the 
following letters on the leather seats, under 
them, K. W. D. 3.M:S:R:I. V.G. B. T. 

From the vicarage the members went to 
the county court, where an exhibition of 
antiquities, &c. was arranged, but which 
time would not permit the company to 
examine with that attention which it de- 
served. Among the objects was an Anglo- 
Saxon urn found at Eye, presented to the 
museum of the Institute by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Dykes Bolton; a penny of Ethelred 
the Second, in fine preservation, found in 
St. Matthew’s Church, Ipswich, presented 
by W. S. Fitch, esq.; a number of curious 
old papers found in one of the church 
chests, exhibited by the vicar and church- 
wardens; a snuff-box, with portrait of 
Mrs. Wyard, the lady of the high sheriff 
of Suffolk during two years of the Pro- 
tectorate, exhibited by Mr. John Wilson ; 
impressions of seals of the De la Poles, 
Earls of Suffolk, lords of Haughley ; 
several tokens of tradesmen in Stow- 
market, Walsham-le-Willows, &c. 

A very gratifying day was brought to a 
close by a dinner at the assembly rooms, 
presided over by the noble President. 





KILKENNY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
At the September meeting of this So- 
ciety, Mr. W. Hackett, of Middleton, 
communicated some observations on stone 
circles in India andin Jreland. Mr. Prim 
read a paper, giving an interesting account 
of the discovery of some Ogham stones 
and other antiquities in the raths of Dun- 
bel, county of Kilkenny, since his previous 
report of 1852. Two Ogham stones, found 
in course of excavation, were broken into 
numerous pieces by the workmen em- 
ployed, but the pieces were carefully col- 
lected, and the Oghams restored as far as 
possible, One of them was 5} feet long and 
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2 feet wide, tapering to 113 inches. The 
other was 6 feet 33 inches in length, and 
1 foot 1 inch wide, narrowing to 11 inches, 
where there is a step within 84 inches of 
the top, at which point the width decreases 
to 7% inches, and again enlarges at the top 
to 9 inches. The inscriptions were pretty 
fully restored. The stones were of red or 
purple sandstone, only obtainable about 
seven miles distant, at Thomas-town, 
whence others, previously found in dif- 
ferent parts of the same district, appear 
to have been also got, a circumstance 
which led Mr. Prim to the conclusion that 
such stones were carved by some trades- 
man located at the spot where the sand- 
stone on which the carvings were cut was 
to be had. Blue limestone is the stone 
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peculiar to the locality where the two de- 
scribed were discovered. 

Communications were laid before the 
meeting from the Rev. Samuel Hayman, on 
the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Youghal; 
the Rev. Constantine Cosgrave, on the 
Hill of Keash ; and the Rev. G. H. Reade, 
on the Round Tower of Inniskeen. 

Mr. James F’. Ferguson, local secretary 
for Dublin, communicated the first portion 
of atranslation of an Ancient Norman- 
French Poem, descriptive of the Anglo- 
Norman conquest of Ireland, which has 
been epitomised by Harris, from the origi- 
nal in the British Museum. The com- 
mittee intend to commence the publica- 
tion of this interesting contribution to Irish 
history with the new year. 





HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Crimea.—The position of the Rus- 
sian army in the Crimea on the 23d Sept. 
was thus described in the Polish journal 
Czas :—‘ The Russian forces occupy a 
line, fortified by art and nature, forming a 
semicircle round the position of the allies, 
and extending from the Telegraph and 
Fort Constantine, situate at the extremity 
of a small promontory, to the impenetra- 
ble chain of mountains of Tchatir Dagh. 
The main force of the Russians, consisting 
of three divisions, is posted behind that 
line, on the plateau of the Belbek, and 
facing the south. The right wing is com- 
posed of a considerable corps, occupying 
(on the north side of Sebastopol) the city 
of Severnaya, and forts Katharine, Con- 
stantine, and the Telegraph. The left 
wing holds the fortified defiles of Aitodor 
and the chain of the Tcherkes-Kerman, as 
far as the source of the Belbek and the 
mountains of Yalta. The army of reserve 
is stationed at Bakshi Serai and Simphe- 
ropol. Other troops maintain the com- 
munications between the principal army 
and three other corps—namely, the one 
before Kertch, with its right wing at Kaffa 
and its left at Arabat ; another in obser- 
vation before Eupatoria; and the third, 
consisting of at least 40,000 men, protects 
Perekop. The Russian troops in the 
Crimea still possess two roads, by which 
they can communicate with Russia, the 
one passing by the isthmus of Perekop, 
and the other by the bridge of Tchengar, 
across the Putrid Sea.’’ 


In the south the French advanced from 
the plain of Baidar to the head of the 
valley of the Belbek, but subsequently re- 
tired to the ridge separating the valleys. 
The British force now amounts to 38,000 
men; and the health of the troops is 
good. The Russians have continued to 
strengthen their position in the north forts 
of Sebastopol, where they appear to intend 
to maintain their position. They have fre- 
quently directed their ordnance against the 
ruined town, particularly on occasion of 
accidental fires, which have often occurred, 
from the quantity of loose powder and live 
shells, as well as the fougasses and undis- 
charged mines left by the Russians. 

The French having sent considerable 
reinforcements to Eupatoria, a brilliant 
cavalry engagement took place on the 29th 
September at Koughill, five leagues north- 
east of that place, in which the Russian 
cavalry, commanded by General Korf, was 
defeated by General d’Allonville. Six 
guns, 12 caissons and field forges, with 
their carriages, were captured by the 
French, with 160 prisoners, and 250 
horses of the Uhlans. The enemy left 
50 dead upon the field of battle, among 
whom was Colonel Andreouski. The 
French loss was small, consisting of 6 
killed and 27 wounded. 

Commandant Bonet left Kertch on Sept. 
24 with ten gun-boats, on an expedition 
against Taman and Fanagoria, in the sea of 
Azov. The latter was abandoned on his ap- 
proach ; sixty-six cannon and four mortars 
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were found there, and eleven 24-pounders 
at Taman. All the houses that could serve 
as a shelter for troops during the winter 
were destroyed. By this operation the 
position of the allies at Kertch is rendered 
more secure against attack. 

A small party of the 10th Hussars under 
Capt. FitzClarence went out from Kertch 
to patrol the country towards Arabat, and 
when marching in loose order were sud- 
denly attacked by a strong body of Cos- 
sack cavalry, who succeeded in killing 
two, wounding three or four, and taking 
fifteen men prisoners. The rest of the 
Hussars cut their way through the enemy, 
and are said to have left forty of them 
dead on the field. 

Asia.—On the 29th Sept. the Russians 
attacked Kars. The assault lasted eight 
hours, and during the conflict, which was 
fierce and obstinate, the enemy several 
times gained an entrance into some of the 
batteries with all their force, but were 
driven back with considerable loss. After 
having made the greatest efforts, the Rus- 
sians were compelled to retire, completely 
routed. Besides the dead and wounded 
carried away during the action, they left 
in and around the trenches of the fortress 
4,000 men killed, 100 prisoners, and one 
gun. The Turkish loss is from 700 to 
800 men, among whom were several supe- 
rior officers. In this struggle Colonel 
Lake had distinguished himself by his 
bravery and skill, as had also Captains 
Teesdale and Thompson, and Mr. Churchill, 
secretary to General Williams. No Euro- 
pean officer was killed or wounded. 

The Biack Sea.— On the 7th of Oct. a 
division of the fleet, consisting of six 
English and several French ships of the 
line, beside transports and a large number 
of gun-boats, and having on board 3,500 
British and a large body of French troops, 
left Kamiesch, and sailed in the direction 
of Odessa. The fleet remained a few days 
off that port, and then proceeded to Kin- 
burn, at the mouth of the Bug and Dnieper. 
This fort and the opposite one of Oczakoff 
command the entrance to those important 
rivers, and about 35 miles up the Bug is 
the dockyard of Nicholaieff, the building- 
yard of the Black Sea fleet. On the 15th 
the English landed a small force near 
Kinburn, which cut off the retreat of the 
garrison, or the arrival of reinforcements. 
On the 16th and 17th the three forts on 
the Kinburn Spit were bombarded. They 
capitulated to the allied forces on the 17th, 
the garrison being allowed to march out 
with the honours of war, leaving their 
stores and ammunition uninjured. The ca- 
sualties in the fleet were very few, but the 
enemy had 45 killed and 130 wounded. 
The _— were in number 1,420, in- 
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cluding Gen. Koianovitch and forty officers. 
They were sent to Constantinople imme- 
diately, and the forts, which contained 
174 pieces of cannon, are permanently 
occupied by the allied troops. A steam 
squadron, under the orders of Rear-Admi- 
rals Stewart and Pellion, lie at anchor in 
the Dnieper, and command the entrance 
to Nicholaieff and Kherson, On the morn- 
ing of the 18th the enemy blew up the 
fortifications on Oczakoff Point, mounting 
23 guns, which were assailable by our 
mortar vessels. 

The Baltic.—On the 28th Sept. eight 
vessels of the Baltic fleet bombarded the 
batteries at the mouth of the Duna (Riga) 
with little effect, but they afterwards se- 
verely injured the battery at Bullen. A 
letter from Rear-Admiral Penaud, dated 
Nargen, Oct. 2, renders an account of an 
expedition carried out in the Gulf of 
Bothnia by the corvette d’Assaz and the 
English steamers Tartar and Harrier. 
These vessels captured 11 Russian vessels 
anchored at Biornabord, one of which was 
a steamer, and eight other vessels in the 
fiords. The prizes are of the aggregate 
burden of 2,500 tons. 

Austria.—A summary of the Concordat 
recently entered into with the Papal chair 
has been published, by which it appears 
that the present Emperor has surrendered 
severalimportant privileges. The Placetum 
Regium is abolished; the Canons of the 
Council of Trent are recognised. The 
Bishops are to have full right to judge and 
punish the lower clergy, and no proceed- 
ings to be taken against the clergy in civil 
courts without previous notice to the 
Bishop. The Bishops are to have the 
power of establishing new monasteries 
and cloisters. The property of the Church 
is declared sacred and inviolable, and the 
Church is to have the right to acquire new 
property. All matters not mentioned in 
the Concordat are to be arranged accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Church; and 
finally, the Concordat itself is to be “a 
State law for ever.’’ 

Greece-—A new Greek Ministry took 
the oaths on the 3d October. M. Tricoupi 
is President of the Council; Interior, M. 
Bulgaris ; Justice, M. Bottli; Public Wor- 
ship, M. Garcos ; Finance, M. Silivergos; 
War, Colonel Smo-Benitz ; Marine, M. 
Miaulis. The allied Ambassadors have 
declared that they will transact business 
with the King only, as being considered by 
them alone responsible for the acts of his 
Goverument. 

Denmark.—The Ministry has just been 
recomposed. M. Bang has become Minis- 
ter of the Interior; and M. Dahl the 
Director of Home Affairs, 

Portugal.—The reign of his Majesty 
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Dom Pedro V. was inaugurated at a royal 
session of the Cortes on the 16th Sept., 
when, after an address of his father the 
Regent, his Majesty took the oaths pre- 
scribed by the charter, and himself de- 
livered a speech from the throne. Adhering 
to the policy of the Saldanha-Magalhans 
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cabinet, his Majesty has confirmed the 
old ministers in their portfolios. The 
festivities of the inauguration extended 
through three days. The English ships 
Neptune 120, Sanspareil 70, and Rosa- 
mond steamer, were at Lisbon at the 
time. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The New Dock of the Commercial 
Docks, Rotherhithe, has been opened for 
the admission of ships. The rapid in- 
crease in the size of merchant vessels was 
rendering useless some of the old lock 
entrances in the Thames ; to remedy which, 
and to give greater facilities to the Com- 
mercial Docks and the trade of the port 
of London, this company, three years 
since, purchased the East Country Dock ; 
and, under the plans of Messrs, Walker 
and Burges, engineers to the Admiralty, 
it has been enlarged and finished in an 
efficient and satisfactory manner. This 
new or south dock is 27 feet deep, below 
Trinity datum, over the cill of the gate 
and throughout the dock. The lock is 
220 feet long by 48 feet wide, and at the 
neap, or lowest tide, 22 feet deep, admit- 
ting vessels of more than 26 feet draught 
of water at spring tides, and giving them 
facility to lie at the quays at all times. It 
forms one of seven docks in connection, 
covering altogether 150 acres, of which 
about one half is water. These docks on 
the south side of the river are the oldest 
in Europe for commercial purposes, and 
were for many years the only docks privi- 
leged for landing timber in the port of 
London. 

The government have purchased Buck- 
ingham House, Pall-mall, now temporarily 


occupied by the Carlton Club, as addi- 
tional accommodation for the War De- 
partment. The sum paid is 11,0007. for 
the remaining term of the Crown lease, 
held by the Union Assurance Company. 

On the Ist Oct. the Bank of England 
opened business in Uxbridge House, Bur- 
lington Gardens, as a branch establish- 
ment. This mansion (lately the residence 
of the Marquess of Anglesey) was erected 
for the Earl of Uxbridge in 1792 by 
Vardy, the architect of the Horse Guards 
and Spencer House: it has received some 
modifications for its present destination at 
the hands of Mr. Philip Hardwick, having 
been purchased for 50,0007. On its site 
stood formerly the London residence of 
the Dukes of Queensberry. 

The works at the City of London Ceme- 
tery, Ilford, are now drawing towards 
completion. The cemetery consists of 95 
acres of land, inclosed by an iron palisade, 
on which have been built a residence for 
the superintendent, a small church, chapel, 
and porter’s lodge. The Manor House 
Estate, contiguous to the Cemetery, has 
been purchased by the parochial autho- 
rities of Shoreditch, for a cemetery for 
that parish. This estate consists of 65 
acres of land, which, with the buildings 
thereon, has been bought for 11,0004. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Sept. 20. Anthony O’Grady Lefroy, esq. to 
be Treasurer and Collector of Internal Revenue 
for Western Australia. . 

Sept. 21. Thomas Joseph Hutchinson, esq. 
to be Her Majesty’s Consul at Fernando Po. 

Sept. 25. ist West India Regt. Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir George Bowles, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

Sept. 28. Capt. and brevet-Major the Hon. 
Leicester Curzon, of the Rifle Brigade, the 
bearer of the despatch announcing the capture 
of Sebastopol, to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 

Sept. 29. Philip Francis Little, esq. to be 
Attorney-general; John Dent, esq. to be Co- 
Jonial Secretary , Edmund Hanrahan, esq. to 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XLIV. 


be Surveyor-general ; and George Henry Emer- 
son, esq. to be Solicitor-general, for the Island 
of Newfoundland.—Lawrence O’Brien, James 
Tobin, John Rochfort, M.D., George Henry 
Emerson, John Munn, Samuel Carson, M.D., 
Thomas Row, James Johnstone Rogerson, 
Thomas Harrison Ridley, James Furlong, 
Philip ate en and James Cormack, esquires, 
to be members of the Legislative Council of 
Newfoundland. 

Oct. 2. To be Field Marshals, Gen. Staple- 
ton Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. Gen. John 
Earl of Strafford, G.C.B. and Gen. Henry Vis- 
count Hardinge, G.C.B.—Lieut.-Gen. James 
Simpson, © der of Her Majesty’s Forces 
during the late arduous and finally successful 
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operations which have led to the fall of Sebas- 
topol, to the rank of General..—Colonel Charles 
Ash Windham, C.B. to the rank of Major-Gen. 
for his distinguished conduct in heading the 
column of attack which assaulted the enemy’s 
defences on the 8th of September with the 
greatest —— and coolness. 

ct. 15. e , een has directed letters 
patent to be passed declaring Lady Harriet 
Clive, widow, Baroness Windsor, she being 
one of the co-heirs of Other-Archer last Baron 
Windsor, sixth Earl of Plymouth, deceased. 

Oct. 16. His Excellency Le Comte Vaillant, 
Marshal of France, to be an Hon. Member, and 
Gen. James Simpson to be an Ordinary Mem- 
ber of the Military Division of the First Class, 
or Knights Grand Cross, of the Most Hon. 
Order of the Bath; Major-Gen. Hugh Henry 
Rose, C.B. Military Commissioner at the head- 
quarters of the French army in the East, to be 
Knight Commander; and Lieut.-Col. E. S, 
Claremont, Military Commissioner at Paris, 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 8. G. Foley, Assistant 
Commissioner at the head-quarters of the 
French army in the East, and Lieut. Col. J. L. 
A. Simmons, Military Commissioner at the 
head-quarters of the Turkish army in Asia, to 
be Companions of the said Order. 

Oct. 23. Hugh Peter Murray Aynsby, esq. 
and John Spiers, esy. to be members of the 
Legislative Council of Trinidad.—Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Hope Graham to be a member of the 
Executive Council of Hong Kong.—W. H. 
Prinder, esq. to be Police Magistrate for the 
district of Abaco, in the Bahamas, 

Oct. 25. Lord Monteagle, Lord Overstone, 
and John Gellibrand Hubbard, esq. to be Com- 
missioners for considering how far it may be 
practicable and advisable to introduce the De- 
cimal division in the Coinage of the United 
Kingdom.-—General La Marmora, commanding 
in chief his Sardinian “Ate forces in the 
Crimea, to be an Hon. G.C.B. 


Sir James Colville to be Chief Justice at Cal- 
= and Sir Charles Jackson puisne Judge 

ere. 

Mr. Alderman Salomons to be Lord Mayor 
of London. 

Mr. Alderman Kennedy and Mr. Alderman 
Rose to be Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 

Dr. Letheby to be Officer of Health for the 
city of London. 

olliffe Tufnell, esq. to be Regius Professor 

of Military Surgery in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 








BIRTHS. 


Aug. 21. At Ellerton grange, Staff. the wife 
of Valentine Vickers, esq. a son. 

Sept. 11. At Downham hall, Clitheroe, the 
wife of Ralph Assheton, esq. a dau.——12. At 
Tawstock court, Devon, the wife of Edw. Weld, 
esq. a dau.—13. At Standon rectory, Staff, 
the wife of the Rev. Joseph Salt, a dau.——18. 
At Courtown, the Countess of Courtown, a son. 
— At the house of her father Dr. Ogle, Regius 
Professor of Physic, at Oxford, the wife of the 
Rev. C. W. Payne Crawfurd, a dau.—— At 
Prior’s Lee hall, Salop, the wife of Thos. Elwood 
Horton, esq. a dau.——20. At Chatham, Mrs. 
FitzRoy Somerset, a son.——21. At Garswood, 
Lanc. the wife of Sir Robert T. Gerard, Bart. 
a dau.— At Scarthingwell hall, Yorksh. the 
wife of H. Constable Maxwell, esq. a dau.—— 
22. In Carlton House ter. the Countess Somers, 
a dau. —— At Bitton vicarage, Glouc. Mrs. 
Henry Nicholson Ellacombe, a dau.——23. At 
the anal Shirehampton, Glouc. the wife of 
Major William Hicks, a son.——At Kew Green, 


Surrey, the wife of Thomas Heathcote Bayly, 
esq. barrister-at-law, a dau.——-At Clungun- 
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ford castle, Salop, the wife of John Roche, esq. 
ason and heir.—24. Lady Trollope, a son. 
——26. At Olton hall, Warw. the wife of the 
Rev. B. Jones Bateman, a son.—At Wood- 
borough hall, Notts, the wife of Mansfield 
Parkyns, esq. a dau.——At Chichester, the wife 
of E. B. Tuson, esq. 12th Lancers, a dau.—— 
27. The wife of the Hon. and Rev. A. Talbot, 
a son.—In Upper Eccleston pl. the wife of T. 
E. P. Lefroy, esq. a dau.——28. At Herriard 
park, Hants, the wife of F. J. E. Jervoise, esq. 
a dau.—29. At Hernosand, Sweden, the wife 
of C. J. Kempe, esq. of Surbiton, a dau. 

Oct. 1. At the rectory, Great Stanmore, 
Lady Ellen Gordon, a son.——At Rutland gate, 
the wife of John Manners, esq. a son.——At 
Florence, the wife of Thos. Brinsley Norton, 
esq. ason.——2. At Sydenham, the wife of S. 
Laing, esq. M.P. a dau.——At Gortnor abbey, 
Mayo, the wife of Newell Connop, esq. a dau. 
——At Abbotsleigh, Newton Abbot, the wife of 
C. J. Braine, esq. twin boys.——3. At the Mote, 
near Tunbridge, the wife of Major Robert Lu- 
ard, a dau.——4, At Culzean Castle, the Mar- 
chioness of Ailsa, a dau.——In Wilton cresc. 
the wife of Henry Lowther, esq. M.P.a son. 
——At Tiptree hall, Essex, the wife of I. J. 
Mechi, esq. a dau.——5. The wife of Sir A. 
Chichester, Bart. a son. —— At Low Moor 
house, Mrs. L. W. Wickham, a son.—At Ox- 
ford the wife of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Wells, a son.——At Sheringham hall, Norfolk, 
the wife of H. R. Upcher, esq. a son.——In 
Grosvenor st. the wife of Edward Hussey, esq. 
of Scotney castle, a son and heir.——6. At 
Kineton, Lady Willoughby de Broke, a dau. 
——At Temple Girting, the wife of the Rev. 
Edw. Dupré, a son.——9. At Eton college, the 
wife of the Rev. J. E. Yonge, adau.—— At Ham 
Court, Worc. the wife of Major Johnson, 5th 
Fusiliers, a son and heir.——10. At Oran, 
Yorksh. the wife of the Hon. J. C. Dundas, a 
dau.——At = lodge, Dorset, the wife of 
George Pleydell Mansell, esq. a son.——At 
Kingston house, Yeovil, the wife of Thomas 
Lyon, esq. a dau.——12. At Blunham, Beds. 
at the residence of her father, Sir Charles G. 
Payne, Bart. the wife of A. Mellor, esq. a son. 
——15. At the house of Sir Charles Lyell in 
Harley-st. the wife of the Chevalier Pertz, of 
Berlin, adau.——At Cannington, the Hon. Mrs. 
Clifford, a dau.——16. At Portland pl. Lady 
Susan Vernon Harcourt, a dau.——17. At New- 
castle, the wife of Dr. John Collingwood Bruce, 
F.S.A, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


June 7. AtSimla, Reginald Floyer Saunders, 
esq. Bengal Civil Service, son of Charles A. 
Saunders, esq. of Westbourne Lodge, to Olivia, 
eldest dau. of Major George Cautley, 8th Ben- 
gal Light Cavalry. 

July9. At Cawnpore, Geo. Hamilton Free- 
ling, B.C.S. son of the late Sir G. H. Freeling, 
Bart. to Adelaide-Helen, dau. of the late Major 
Milne, 11th Light Dragoons.——At Cambridge, 
Edward Gilbert Highton, B.A. of Sidney coll. 
Camb. and Lincoln’s inn, only son of Thomas 
Highton, esq. Leicester, to Harriet-Elizabeth- 
Dennis, eldest dau. of John Dennis, esq. 

26. At Eythorne, Kent, Edmund Gilling 
Halleweli, esq. of Morne Park, co. Devon, to 
Anne-Farbrace, third dau. of the late Vice- 
Admiral Winthorp.——At Tottenham Green, 
George-Hodson, eldest son of George Burnham, 
esq. of Wellingborough, to Telfer, dau. of the 
late Thomas Baird, esq. of Colchester. ——At 
Wickhambrook, George Henry Garrard, esq. 
solicitor, of Evesham, Worc, to Mary-Anne, 
second dau. of Joseph Warner Bromley, esq. 
of Bansfield Hall.—At Brighton, Sam. Betts, 
esq. of Hadham Hall, second son of John Betts, 
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esq. of King’s Langley, to Elizabeth-Ann, only 
child of the late Samuel Scott, esq. of Little 
Hadham, Herts.——At Kingswinford, Henry, 
youngest son of the late A. B. Cochrane, esq. 
of Blower’s green, Dudley, to Sophia-Caroline, 
eldest dau. of Oswald C. Wood, Esq. M.D. 
Provost Marshall General of Antigua.— At 
Bath, John Louis Vanderspar, esq. second 
son of J. J. Vanderspar, esq. of Point de Galle, 
Ceylon, to Zelie-Augusta, eldest dau. of the 
late J. Avarne, esq. K.N. and granddau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Avarne.——At Worcester, the 
Rev. Richard Alien, M.A. eldest son of the 
Rev. George Allen, Vicar of Great Driffield, to 
Annie, — dau. of the late Roger James, esq. 
—John Underwood, esq. of Paternoster row, 
London, and Ivybridge, evon, youngest son 
of the late Thos. Underwood, esq. of Fleet st. 
to Elizabeth-Grant, only dau. of the late John 
Mair, esq. of Madeira. 

28. At Walton on the Hill, near "> 
the Rev. Henry Martyn Crowther, B.A. Head 
Master of the Kingsbridge Grammar School, 
and Curate of Buckland Tout-Saint, Devon, to 
Jane, only dau. of the late Wm. Hynde, esq. 
of Bombay and Liverpool.——At Dublin, Mey- 
rick Shaw Rainsford, esq. of the Inland Reve- 
nue, son of the late Rev. John Salisbury Rains- 
ford, of St. Michan’s, Dublin, to Annie-Frances- 
Weston, dau. of the late John Lewis Stuart, 
Lieut. Col. E.1.C.8S.—-At Paris, John-Feilde, 
son of George John Jackson, esq. of Woodford, 
Essex, to Isabella-Julia- Matilda, youngest dau. 
of the late John Mackellar, esq. Adm. of the 
Blue, and granddau. of the late Gen. Mackel- 
lar, R. Eng.——At Lymington, Hants, Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Edmund Law, eldest son of the 
late Hon. Charles Ewan Law, M.P. for Cam- 
bridge University, and Recorder of London, to 
Anna-Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. John Fitz- 
gerald Day, of Beaufort House, Killarney. 

31. At the church in Gordon-sq. John Les- 
lie, esq. second son of the late Lord Bishop of 
Kilmore, to Eliza-Maria, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Jasper Peck, of Taviton st. Gordon 
* — At tae Cotterell, Adam H. G. 
Block, esq. E.1.C.S. youngest son of 8. R. Block, 
esq. of Greenhill, Herts, to Maria-Anne-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of James George Davey, esq. 
M.D. of Northwoods, Glouc.——At Hadfield, 
Herts, the Rev. Henry Septimus Pigot, Incum- 
bent of Horwich, Lanc. to Elizabeth-Editha, 
widow of Henry Bulkeley, esg. of Cheltenham. 
—At Fordington, the Rev. Charles William 
Bingham, Rector of Melcombe Horsey, to Mary, 
ey te dau. of the late Rev. Daniel Camp- 

ell, Rector of Crowcombe, Somerset.——At 
St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. S.. Sneade Brown, 
esq. to Harriett, second dau. of David Hill, 
esq. Sussex-sq. Hyde Park.—At Bredicot, 
John Outram, esq. of Greetland, to Agnes-Su- 
sannah, dau. of the late James Muir, esq. of 
Accrington.—At Barbados, William She 
herd Milner, esq. Capt. 69th Regt. A.D.C. 
second son of the late Capt. Milner, R.N. to 
Mary-Elizabeth, fourth dau. of his Excellency 
Lieut.-Gen, Wood, C.B. K.H. Commander of 
the Forces in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands. 

Aug.1. At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq. Francis- 
Charles, fourth son of the late Lord Henry 
FitzRoy, to Harriet-Anne, dau. of the late 
prmeeee oy Musgrave, esq. At St. Pancras, 
Alexander W. Williamson, F.R.S. Professor of 
Chemistry at University College, London, to 
Emma-Catherine, third dau. of Professor T. 
Hewitt Key.-——At Camberwell, Chas. Francis 
M‘Donald, esq. surgeon, of Park road, Old 
Kent road, to Ada-Charlotte Sheridan, eldest 
dau. of the late John Joseph Charles Sheridan, 
esq.—— At Marylebone, Capt. Hodges, late 1st 
East Middlesex Regt. to Mary-Jane, widow of 
William McMichael, M.D. F.R.S. of Half Moon 
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st. Piccadilly, ein in Ordinary to Kings 
George IV. and William IV. and Librarian to 
the Queen.— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
James Law M‘Cance, esq. second son of the 
late John M‘Cance, esq. M.P. of Suffolk, 
Antrim, Ireland, to Jeannette, eldest dau. of 
the late Fred. William Macaulay, esq. of An- 
trim_ and London.—At Great Marylebone. 
the Rev. George H. Kempe, Rector of Bicton, 
Devon, to Geogiana-Lucy, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Byron, * of Nottingham pl. and 
Coulsdon, Surrey.——At Humpington, Camb. 
Henry Hurrell, esq. of Harston, Camb. to Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of the late Rev. William 
Metcalfe, Rector of Foulmire, Camb.——At 
Edinburgh, Edmund Forrest, —. of Forrest 
Lodge, Berks, to Fanny-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Sir William F. Eliott, Bart. of Stobs 
and Wells.——At Ospringe, Robt. Neame, esq. 
son of C. Neame, esq, of Selling, to Ellen, dau. 
of John Abbott, esq. of i? Parsonage. 
——At St. Pancras, Alfred H. on, esq. of 
Pennsbury, to Julia, second dau. of the late 
Thos. Williams, esq. of Clapham. 

2. At Bexley, the Rev. William H. C. Luke, 
B.A. onlyjson of William Luke, esq. of Midna- 

re, Bengal Civil Serv. to Julia, dau. of T. S. 

wson, esq. of Bridgen place, Kent.——At 
Poulton-le-fylde, the Rev. James Pearson 
M.A. Rector of St. Edmund’s, Norwich, an 
Mathematical Master of the Norwich Grammar 
School, to Margaret, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Wilson, esq.——At All Souls’, Lang- 
ham pl. the Rev. George Howard Waterfall, 
of Evesbach Rectory, Herefordsh. eldest son 
of John Grey Waterfall, esq. of Whirlow, York- 
shire, to Harriet-Anne, eldest dau. of Tyrrell 
Knapp, esq. of Headington hill, Oxfordsh.—— 
At Islington, John Le Cronier, esq. M.D. of St. 
Helier’s, Jersey, to Sarah, eldest dau.; and 
Edward Knapp Fisher, esq. of Market Harbo- 
rough, Leic. to Emily, youngest dau. of the 
late Wm. Hardwick Browning, esq. of Stoke 
Newington green, Middlesex.——At Brighton, 
James de Pré Brabazon, esq. Capt. 17th Regt. 
son of the late Wallop Brabazon, esq. of Rath 
House, co. Louth, to Sophia-Catherine, onl 
dau. of the Rev. John Courtnay, of Sanderstead, 
Surrey.--—At Surbiton, Surrey, Thos. Dickason 
Rotch, esq. of Drumlanford House, Ayrshire, 
to Sarah, cousin of the Lord Bishop of Here- 
ford, and widow of Edwd. Sidney Wason, esq. 
late of Merton hall, Wigtonsh.——At Donny- 
brook, John Wakely, esq. D.L. of Ballyburley, 
King’s County, to Mary-Catharine, only dau. 
of the late Rev. Rich. George, Rector of Kents- 
town, co. Meath.——At Manchester, Samuel 
Leach, esq. of Liverpool, to Elizabeth-Priscilla, 
younger dau. of the late Rev. J. Greenwood. 
——At Dublin, the Rev. Abel Woodroofe, A.M. 
only son of the late William Woodroofe, esq. 
of Monkstown, co. Dublin, and Glandoran, 
Wexford, to Emily, eldest dau. of John Jones, 
esq. of New Ross, co. Wexford. —— At St. 
George’s, Hanover sq. Lord Muncaster, to 
Lady Jane Grosvenor, dau. of the Marquis of 
Westminster. 

4. At Esk, near Durham, the Rev. Robert 
Joseph Knight, M.A. of Trinity coll. curate of 
Harrow, to Alicia-Temple, younger dau. of the 
Rev. Temple Chevallier, Prof. of Mathematics 
in the University of Durham. —— At St. 
George’s, Hanover sq. Donald Nicoll, esq. Jus- 
tice of the Peace for Middlesex and Westmin- 
ster, to Melina, youngest dau. of Lewis Jones, 
esy. of Heath House, Essex.——At St. Ga- 
briel’s, Pimlico, Charles Frederick Reeks, esq. 
of Warwick st. Pimlico, to Helen, third dau. 
of the late William Rowland, esq. of the House 
of Commons. 

7._ At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Rear-Admiral 
B. M. Kelly, K.C. to Juliana, eldest dau. of the 
late William Boyd, esq. of Burfield Priory, 
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Glouc.—At Clifton, John Baldwin Gregory, 
esq. Only son of the late Rev. George Gregory, 
Rector of Dunsford, near Exeter, to Ellen-Ca- 
roline, youngest dau. of Charles Henry Wood- 
ley, esq. late of Marshford, Devon.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. Michael Ferre- 
bee Sadler, M.A. of St. John’s coll. Perp. Curate 
of Hanover chapel, pt st. to Maria, dau. 
of Tidd Pratt, esq. of Upper Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor sq.——At Kensington, Henry W. 
Hayward. esq. of Lexdon, Colchester, to Cathe- 
rine-Georgina, second and only surviving child 
of the late P. P. Hackette, esq. M.D. of Cashel. 
——At Marylebone, Robert Bateson Harvey, 
esq. only son of Robert Harvey, ~ of Lang- 
ley Park, Bucks, to Diana-Jane, dau. of the 
Ven. Stephen Creyke, Archdeacon of York.—— 
At Runwell, Essex, George Oressner Tufnell, 
M.A. youngest son of John Jolliffe Tufnell, 
esq. of Langleys, Essex, to Gratiana-Fanny, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Collingwood 
Hughes, of the Lowlands, Bungay, Suffolk.—— 
At Norbiton, Charles, eldest son of Daniel 
Harrison, esq. of Marshalls, Essex, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Julius Jeffreys, esq. F.R.S. late 
of the Bengal Medical Staff.——At Pertenhall, 
Beds. the Rev. Charles Albert Lloyd, B.A. of 
Caius coll. Rector of Rand, Linc. to Celia-G.- 
Muige, second surviving dau. of the Rev. W. 
Mudge, Rector of Pertenhall.——At St. James's, 
Piccadilly, Sir Edmond 8. Prideaux, Bart. of 
Netherton Hall, Devon, to Louisa, widow of 
George Watlington, esq. of Caldecot House, 
Herts, and youngest dau. and co-heiress of the 
late Robert Bodle, esq. of Woolston Hall, 
Essex.——At St, James’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
Charles Dent Bell, minister of St. John’s 
Chapel, Hampstead, to Elizabeth-Hannah, only 
dau. of Joseph Bainbridge, esq. of Hyde park 
gardens.—At St. John’s, Holloway, William- 
Mills, elder son of John Edmonds, esq. of 
Claremont Lodge, Hornsey road, to Eliza-Mary, 
third dau. of Edward Wrench, esq. of Rose- 
berry Villas, Tufnell Park West.——At Hands- 
worth, Staff. the Rev. John White, M.A. Rector 
of Chevington, Suffolk, to Caroline-Macdonell, 
dau. of John Rawlins, esq. of Ashley House. 
— At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Michael 
Hodgson, fourth son of ‘Thomas Trevor Tat- 
ham, esq. of Park place, Highgate, to Emma- 
Castell, second dau. of William Henry Salt- 
well, esq. of Gioucester pl. Portman sq.——At 
Highbury, William Read Hardy, esq. of Ade- 
Taide road, Hampstead, son of John Hardy, esq. 
of Highbury cresc. to Anne-Frances, third dau. 
of Matthew Leach, esg. of Compton-terr. Is- 
lington, —— At Castle Thorpe, Bucks, John 
Barneby Sargeaunt, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Sargeaunt, Rector of Stanwick, Northampton- 
shire, to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Rev. 
William Drake, of Northampton.——The Rey. 
Charles Thornton, Vicar of Rauceby, Linc. to 
Jane-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Thomas William 
Waldy, esq. of Egglescliffe, Durham. 

8. At Bougias. Isle of Man, Fred. Cobb 
Skrimshire, esq. of Douglas, third son of the 
late F. Skrimshire, esq. M.D. of Paston Hall, 
Northamptonsh. to Frances E. dau. of E. R. 
Handcock, esq. of Rathmoyle, Ireland.——At 
Marshfield, the Rev. Philip Dowe, Incumb. of 
Knypersley, Staff. to Anne-Mary, eldest dau. 
of Wm. Humble, esq. M.D. F.G.S. of Marsh- 
field, Glouc.—— At Humbleton, near Hull, 
Robert, son of the late Lieut.-Col Jas. M‘Nair, 
K.H. of Greenfield, Lanarksh. to Charlotte- 
Helen, eldest dau. of the Rev. Isaac Dixon, 
Vicar of Garton. ——At Bradford, near Taun- 
ton, W. Reynolds, esq. of Wellington, Som. to 
Emma, youngest dau. of Major R. L. Lewis, 
late 20th Regt.——At North Rode, the Rev. 
William Pearson, son of the Rev. Henry Pear- 
son, Vicar of Prestbury, to Mary, eldest dau. 
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of Edward Vigor Fox, formerly of Locking 


House, Somerset. —— At Netherexe, Henry 
Copp, esq. to Frances-Augusta, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Kingdon, esq. of Fortescue House, 
Brampford Speke. ——At West Thurrock, John 
Verrall, esq. of Swanborough, near Lewes, 
Sussex, to Frances, youngest daughter of 
John Eaton Joyner, esq. of =— House.—— 
At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Reginald Nor- 
man Durrant, M.A. Incumbent of Rumburgh 
with St. Michael’s, South Elmham, youngest 
son of George Durrant, esq. of South Elmham 
Hall, Suffolk, to Joanna, only dau. of Robert 
Hay Graham, esq. M.D. of Eden Brows, Cum- 
berland. 

9. At Hackney, the Rev. E. F. Woodman, of 
Hackney, to Anne only dau. of the late ‘Thomas 
Beynon, esq. of Haverfordwest, and widow of 
Thomas John Lloyd, esq. of ‘Tranmere, Chesh. 
——At Exeter, the Rev. Robinson Thornton, 
M.A. Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s coll. 
Oxford, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Gid- 
ley, esq. town clerk of Exeter.——At Shenley, 
John-Kadcliffe, second son of the Rev. J. R. 
Lyon, Rector of Pulford, Chesh. to Christina, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas New- 
combe, Rector of Shenley, Herts ——At Ply- 
mouth, William Rennell Coleridge, esq. only 
son of the late Bishop Coleridge, of Salston, 
Devon, to Katharine-Frances, only surviving 
dau. of the late Capt. Robert Cutts Barton, 
R.N. of Burrough, North Devon.——At Bore- 
ham, Essex, Major Champion Russell, of the 
West Essex Militia, to Emily-Augusta, eldest 
dau of the Rev. C. J. Way, Vicar of Boreham. 
-——At Weybridge, Surrey, Philip Henry Ne- 
therwood Hornby, esq. of the Board of Trade, 
to Ellen, eldest dau. of Frederick Samuel Dan- 
vers, esq. of the East India House and Wey- 
bridge.——At Fitz, near Shrewsbury, Arthur- 
Thomas, second son of Samuel Frederick Mil- 
ler, esq. of Regent’s park terr. Gloucester gate, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Daniel Nihill, 
Rector of Fitz. ——At Sevenoaks, Philip-Henry, 
eldest son of the late Nathaniel Lawrence, esq. 
to Charlotte-Augusta, eldest dau. of the late 
Edward Bailey, esq,——At the Friends’ Meet- 
ing-House, Ackworth, Wm. Fowler, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Rachel- 
Maria, eldest dau. of Robt. Howard, esq. of 
Tottenham, Middlesex. —— At Chettle, John 
Swinburn, esq. Capt. 18th Regt. youngest son 
of Col. John Swinburn, of Keynham, Somerset, 
to Edith-Mary, third dau. of Edward Castle- 
man, esq. of Chettle, Dorset. ——At Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Peter Fairbairn, esq. of Woodsley 
House, Leeds, to Rachael-Anne, relict of Capt. 
Chas. Bell, R.N. of Woolsington, Northumb. 
—At Old Radnor, Edward, eldest son of Ed- 
ward Haycock, esq. of the Priory, Shrewsbury, 
to Georgiana, second dau. of Henry Miles, esq. 
of Downfield House, Herefordsh.——At Clit- 
ton, the Rev. John Babington, Rector of Cos- 
sington, Leic. to Eleanor, youngest dau. of the 
late Charles Elliott, esq. of Brighton. 

13. At the British Embassy, Hanover, Sir 
John Bayley, Bart. to Selina, soungest dau. of 
the late Col. Marlay. 

14. At South Weald, Essex, John Vicker- 
man, eldest son of William Thos. Longbourne, 
esq. of the Priory, Blackmore, and of Gray’s 
inn, to Mary-Fanny-Sarah, dau. of the Rev. J. 
H. Bell, of Ditchleys, South Weald.—-- At St. 
James’s, Westbourne terr. J. W. C. Hartopp, 
esq. late Capt. 17th Lancers, eldest son of Sir 
William Hartopp, Bart. of Four Oaks Hall, 
Warwicksh. to Charlotte-Frances, eldest dau. 
of the late Edward Gyles Howard, esq.—At 
St. Marylebone, John Godfrey Teed, esq. Q.C. 
of Upper Harley st. and Lincoln’s inn, to 
Louisa, widow of John Campbell, esq. of Port- 
man sq.——At Littlebourne, Kent, the Rev. 
John Henry Hughes Hallest, M.A. to Georgina- 
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Louisa, second dau. of Capt. James, late Scots 


Greys.——At Warbleton, the Rev. G. E. Havi- 
lance, Rector of Warbleton, to Maria-Jane, 
dau. of G. Darby, esq. of Markly.——At St. 
Pancras, the Rev. W. C. Sawyer, eldest son of 
George Sawyer, esq. M.D. of Guildford st. 
Russell sq. to Benigna, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
William Wilson, of Euston sq.—At Maryle- 
bone, F. Evers, esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Annie, dau. of W. Houghton, esq. of Hamil- 
ton terr. St. John’s Wood.—At St. James’s, 
Paddington, Henry Hathway, Lieut. 14th Light 
Dragoons, to Julia, youngest dau. of F. Her- 
bert Roe, esq. Q.C.——At Kilbolane, Cork, 
Capt. Charles W. Parker, 4th S. Middlesex 
Militia, and formerly Capt. 69th Regt. only 
surviving son of the late Major Parker, 62d 
Regt. to Marion, second dau. of the late Major 
James Sullivan, of Chesterfield, Limerick. —~ 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Her- 
mann Chas. /Jeilbronn, to Emma Bethia, third 
dau. of Andrew Van Sandau, esq. of Great 
Coram st.—At Wateringbury, Kent, Joshua, 
eldest son of Joshua Field, esq. of Lambeth 
and Balham, Surrey, to Emma-Jessie, eldest 
dau. of R. M. Evans, esq.——At Carrickfergus, 
George Henry Gardner, esq. Comm. R.N. to 
Jane-Sarah, third dau. of Thomas Birnie, esq. 
J.P.——The Rev. Thomas Jones, Rector of 
Allhallows, Lombard st. to Harriet, eldest dau. 
of the late Thos. Atkinson, esq. of Wanstead. 
——At Cambridge, the Rev. Wm. Jay Bolton, 
of Caius coll. to Margaretta-Elizabeth-Jones, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. H. W. Wilkin- 
son, Vicar of Walton-cum-Felixtow, Suffolk. 

15. At Broadstairs, the Rev. William Henry 
Plummer, of Trinity coll. Camb. to Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Brown, esq. 
of Broadstairs.——At Achnagairn, Inverness- 
sh. the Rev. Alexander Ronald Grant, M.A. 
of Redcastle, one of her Majesty’s Assist.- 
Inspectors of Schools, to Jane-Sophia Dundas, 
youngest dau. of the late William Grant, esq. 

azel Brae, Glen Urquhart. 

16. Atthe Roman Catholic Chapel, Wood- 
chester, and afterwards at Rodborough Church, 
Antonio, son of the Noble Dominico Buccella 
and the Countess Pandolfi, and nephew of Car- 
dinal Pandolfi, of San Lorenzo, Italy, to Ma- 
rian, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Glascot, 
M.A. Rector of Rodborough, Glouc.——At St. 
Andrew Auckland, the Rev. James Richards, 
M.A. Incumbent of Hunwick, second son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Richards, Vicar of Ickles- 
ham, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Wm. Hodg- 
son, esq. Bishop Auckland.——At All Souls’, 
Langham-pl. the Rev. Henry Longueville Man- 
sel, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s coll. 
Oxford, to Charlotte-Augusta, youngest dau. 
of the late Daniel Taylor, esq. of Clapham com- 
mon.—- At Hadley, Middlesex, Capt. Julius 
Roberts, R.M.A. son of J. R. Roberts, esq. 
R.N. K.C, to Eliza-Margaret, dau. of E. 8S. 
Stephenson, esq. of Great Queen st. St. James’s 
Park.—At Bryansford, the Hon. John Jocelyn, 
to Helen, second dau. of Capt. Hill.——At 
Brotherton, Kincardinesh. Lieut. Geo. Shene 
Tayler, R.N. fourth son of the late Major and 
the Lady Jane Tayler, Rothiemay House, Banff- 
shire, to Anna-Maria, seventh dau. of David 
Scott, esq. At Haverhill, Suffolk, the Rev. 
Thomas Pearse, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen coll. 
Oxf. and Rector of Fistleton, Wilts, to Louisa- 
Cecilia, third dau. of the Rev. Robert Roberts, 
Vicar of the former place.——At Yoxford, the 
Rev. John B. Vale, M.A. of Emmanuel coll. to 
Clara, eldest dau. of Charles Lanchester, M.D. 
——At Wallasey, the Rev. John Judge, Incum- 
bent of Trelystan-with-Leighton, Montgome- 
rysh. to Fanny, youngest dau. of the late Philip 
Charlton, esq. of Wytheford Hall, Shropshire. 
——At Diss, Norfolk, the Rev. Brereton Edw. 
Dwarris, Vicar of Bywell St. Peter’s, North- 
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umb. to Susan, dau. of the late Thomas Amyot, 
esq. of James st. St. James’s park.——At Chel- 
tenham, James Horne, esq. of Stirkoke, Major 
Ross-shire Rifles, to Constance-Mary, dau. of 
Edw. Warner Shewell, esq.—— At Cheltenham, 
M. J. Dunn, esq. of Tenby, Pemb. to Emma, 
eldest dau. of late Major Hutchins, H.E.I.C.S. 
—At Wimbledon, Charles Wolde Goodhart, 
esq. of Harrow-on-the-hill, to Eleanor, eldest 
dau. of George Murray, esq.—-At Ardwick, 
Manchester, the Rev. Corbett Metcalfe Moore, 
Rector of Beachamwell, Norfolk, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Alexander Rowley, esq. 
—At Hayes, Frederick-Wyndham, third son 
of Randolph Payne, esq. of Brighton, to Phil- 
lis, youngest dau. of the late Peter Samples, 
esq. of London, and niece of James Oliver, esq. 
of Grove Lodge, Hayes, Middlesex. 

18. At Carlisle, Lieut.-Col. George Erskine, 
33d Regt. to Frances-Ellen, third dau. of John 
Slater, esq.—At Sevenoaks, Kent, Frederick, 
eldest surviving son of H. B.C. Hillier, esq. 
M.D. to Maria Ann, only child of G. C. Cole, 
esq. solicitor. 

20. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, Bart. of Barcaldine, to Har- 
riette, dau. of Rear-Admiral Henry Collier. 

21. At Queen Camel, Som. Anthony Robin- 
son White, esq. of Tulse hill, Surrey, to Mary- 
Nicholls-D’Aubeny, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Samuel Fitzherbert, of Buckshaw House, 
Som.——At Petistree, Suffolk, the Rev. Edw. 
Constable Alston, Rector of Dennington, Suff, 
to Anne-Maria, youngest dau. of the late Thos, 
Simpson, esq. of Ufford House, Suffolk. —aAt 
Christ Church, Marylebone, the Rev. Augustus 
Hewitt, to Louisa, dau. of Edward Wilkinson, 
esq. of Dorset-sq. Marylebone.—— Wm. Henry 
Goode, esq. late Major 62d Regt. to Mary, only 
dau. of William Lauden Hopkinson, esq. M.D. 
Stamford. —— At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Thomas-Nixon, second son of the late Niven 
Kerr, esq. to Charlotte-Lucy, only dau. of the 
late John William Innes, esq.a——At Taunton, 
John Daniel Pring, esq. of Taunton, to Char- 
lotte-Jane, dau. ot the late Rev. Geo. Woodley, 
Incumbent of Martindale.——At Kirkleatham, 
Yorkshire, R. W. Duff, esq. Capt. 92d High- 
landers, to Marianne-Georgiana, youngest dau. 
of the late Col. Forbes Macbean, R.A. of the 
Old Hail, Kirkleatham.—At Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, George Brisco Graham, esq. only child of 
the late James Brisco Graham, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to Elizabeth- Marianne, eldest dau. of the 
late Elliot Robert Roberts, esq.——At Southsea, 
James Browning, esq. of Holloway, to Frances, 
eldest dau. of Lieut. Charles K. Scott, R.N. 

22, At Marlborough, Charles, fourth surviv- 
ing son of N. J. Reed, esq. R.N. to Jane-La 
Vallin, widow of Major Coddington, 40th Regt. 
and youngest dau. of the late Col. Trelawny, 
Governor of St. Helena.——At Bexley heath, 
Richard Hurdman Oliver, esq. third son of 
Richard Oliver, esq. of Burgh Le Marsh, Linc. 
to Charlotte-Fisher, only child of Mrs. John 
Dane, formerly of Canterbury. —— At St. 
John’s, Oxford square, Paddington, James 
Cockle, of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, 
second son of the late James Cockle, esc. of 
Great Oakley, Essex, to Adelaide-Catharine, 
eldest surviving dau. of Henry Wilkin, esq. of 
Connaught terr. Hyde park.——At Brompton, 
Gordon Ponsonby, esq. R.W.I1.Co.’s. Service, 
youngest son of the late Capt. Ponsonby, R.N. 
of Springfield, Cumberland, to Dorothea-Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Richard 
Harris, esq. of Oporto. —— At Lianddegfan; 
Anglesey, ‘Thos. en, esq. Under Sheriff of 
Anglesea, and eldest son of Thos. Owen, esq. 
of Plas Penmynydd, to Anne-Eliza, only sur- 
viving dau. of Capt. Thomas Ogle, R.N.—At 
St. Pancras, Lindsell-Fletcher, youngest son 
of Thomas White, esq. of Bedford row, and of 
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Hanham Court, Glouc. to Augusta-Frances, 
youngest dau. of William Belt, esq. of Bruns- 
wick sq. 

23. At Leamington, Garnett Warburton, esq. 
qeaty Capt. 3d Buffs, and now —_ 2nd 
Warw. Mil. son of the Rev. John Warburton, 
Vicar of Kill-Nass, co. Kildare, to Georgina- 
Henrietta, dau. of John Hampden, esq. of 
Leamington.—At Brighton, the Rev. John 
Frazer Taylor, M.A. of Wadham coll. Oxford, 
to Mary-Georgiana, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Hebden, late 58th Regt.——At Holford, Som. 
the Rev. J. Duncan Ostrehan, Chaplain E.1.C.S. 
eldest son of the Rev. J. D. Ostrehan, Vicar of 
Creech St. Michael, near Taunton, to Harriet- 
Lucy, youngest dau. of the Rev. J. Barnwell, 
Rector of Holford.—— At Marylebone, the Rev. 
Edward Ferrier, M.A. Government Chaplain 
at Castieman, Isle of Man, second son of Rich. 
Ferrier, esq. of Burgh Castle, Great Yarmouth, 
to Elizabeth-Collings, eldest dau. of Edward 
Voss, esq. E.1.8.—— At Marchwood, near 
Southampton, the Rev. Joseph Robertson 
Moorsom, M.A. Rector of Southoe, to Henri- 
etta-Catherine, only dau. of the late John Hen. 
Ansley, esq. of Houghton Hill, Hunts.——At 
St. James’s, Pfecadilly, Capt. Weller Poley, 
fourth son of the late George Weller Poley, 
esq. of Boxted Hall, Suffolk, to Caroline-Au- 
gusta, only dau. of Henry F. Thistlethwayte, 
esq. of Cadogan pl.—— At Richmond, Sir 
Courtenay J/onywood, Bart. of Evington place, 
Kent, to Anmie-Maria, second dau. of William 
Paynter, esq. of Camborne House. 

24. At Torquay, George Augustus Luard, 
esq. of Blyborough Hall, Linc. to Louisa- 
Maria-Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the late Rev. 
Joseph Story, of Bingfield House, co. Cavan. 

At Melcombe Regis, Dorset, John Brit- 
ten Bence, esq. B.C.L. only son of J. M. Bence, 
esq. of Henbury, Glouc. to Rebecca-Ellen- 
Worsley, second dau. of the late Charles Don- 
caster, esq. of Middlethorpe Hall, Notts.—— 
At Bromley St. Leonard’s, Middlesex, Edward, 
eldest son of Edward Moseley, esq. of Great 
Ealing, to Emily-Louisa, fourth dau. of the late 
Frederick Wm. Carter, esq. of Southwark.—— 
At Iver, Bucks, Charles Treville Surtees, esq. 
Capt. 3d Light Dragoons, youngest son of Robt. 
Surtees, esq. of Redworth House, Durham, to 
Bertha, dau. of N. 8S. Chauncy, esq. of West- 
bourne terr. Hyde park. 

28. At Colchester, George Chapman, “4° of 
Lincoln’s inn fields, youngest son of the late 
Rev. S. T. Chapman, Rector of Kimble Parva, 
Bucks, to Ellen-Harriet, youngest dau. of the 
late S. T. Carter, Comm. K.N.——At Metfield, 
Suffolk, Evelyn Philip Meadows, esq. Captain 
Royal Essex Rifles, son of the late D. R. Mea- 
dows, esq. of Burghersh House, Suffolk, to 
Emma, elder dau. of the late G. H. Rodwell, 
esy.——At Prittlewell, Frederick, youngest son 
of Daniel Lambert, esq. of Banstead, Surrey, 
to Caroline-Emma, youngest dau. of Jas. Hey- 

ate, esq. of Porters, Southend, Essex.——At 

lifton, the Rev. Frederic Vaughan Mather, 
Incumb. of St. Paul’s, Clifton, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of John Ware, esq. of Pen Avon 
House.——At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the Rev. T. 
Gifford Gallwey, M.A. Curate of Great Wig- 
ston, eldest son of Capt. T. Gallwey, R.N. 
H.B.M. Consul at Naples, to Mary, only dau. 
of the late James Pickard, esq. of Lustock.—— 
At Timsbury, Som. Arthur 8. Boodle, esq. third 
son of the late Kev. RK. Boodle, Rector of Rad- 
stock, to C. J. Augusta, youngest dau. of the 
late IT. Leigh, esq. of Dulverton.—— At Wors- 
brough, near Barnsley, the Hon. Fran. Stuart 
Wortley, second son of Lord Wharncliffe, to 
Maria-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
Bennet Martin, esq. of Worsbrough Hall.—— 
At Woodcote, Oxon, Arthur Smith, esq. of 
Canton, to Edith-Gertrude, second dau. of the 
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with-Woodcote.——At Dublin, Horace Lloyd, 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest 
son of John Horatio Lloyd, esq. to Adelaide- 
Barbara, second dau. of John Atkinson, esq. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover sq. Robert Cun- 
liffe, esq. of Chancery lane, to Letitia, dau. of 
the Ven. John Williams, Archdeacon of Car- 
digan.—At Pensax, William Parker Howell, 
esq. of Penrheol, Carmarthensh. to Gertrude- 
Elizabeth-Dorothea, eldest dau. of Col. Clutton 
Brock, of Pensax Court, Wore. 

29. At Clewer, me ge | 7th Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington, to Katherine, se- 
cond dau. of the late Henry Cocks, esq.——At 
Rustington, Sussex, Richard Denny Urling, 
esq. barrister-at-law, of Dublin, to Mary-Eli- 
zabeth, only dau. of John Addis, esq.——At St. 
John’s, Notting hill, Philip Anstie Smith, esq. 
of Trinity coll. Camb. barrister-at-law, son of 
J.G. Smith, esq. Judge of County Courts, to 
Frances-Emily, youngest surviving dau. of the 
late James O. Anstie, esq. 

30. At Whippingham, I. W. Major Fitzhard- 
inge W. L. Hancock, 74th Highl. second son 
of the late Rear-Adm. Hancock, C.B. to Clara, 
widow of Robert Macdonald, esq. 74th Highl. 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Prothero, 
esq. of Malpas Court, Monm.——At Wappen- 
ham, Northamptonsh. Henry Charles Malden, 
M.A. eldest son of the late Lieut. C. R. Mal- 
den, R.N. of Windlesham House, Brighton, to 
Euphemia-Margaret, second dau. of the Rev. 
‘Thos. Scott.——At Kilkenny West, co. West- 
meath, Thomas Mahon, esq. R. Art. to Kathe- 
rine-Elizabeth, second dau. of the late James 
E. F. Murray, Lieut. R.N. eldest son of the 
late Major-Gen. James Patrick Murray, C.B. 
——At Eastry, the Rev. Daniel Fox Sandford, 
curate of St. John’s, Edinburgh, son of the late 
Sir Dan. Keyte Sandford, to Elizabeth-Barratt, 
eldest dau. of the late James Rae, esq. of Wal- 
ton House, Eastry.——At Hardwicke, Heref. 
John Toller Nicholetts, esq. of South Pether- 
ton, Somerset, to Blanche, youngest dau. of 
the late Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart. of Youls- 
ton, Devon.——At St. George’s, Hanover sq. 
Jobn Douglas Cooper, esq. of Killymoon, co. 
Tyrone, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Col. 
Samuel Bolton, C.B. and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, 3lst RKegt.——At St. Pancras, Alex- 
ander Pulling, esq. of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, to Kiizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late Luke Hopkinson, esq. of Bedford-row. 
——At Reigate, the Rev. Vernon Musgrave, 
Vicar of Mattersey, Notts, son of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Musgrave, to Frances, dau. of Jas. 
W. Freshfield, jun. esq——At Erwarton, the 
Rev. B. Ruck Keene, Vicar of Bentley, third 
son of the Rey. C. E. Ruck Keene, of Swyn- 
combe House, Oxon, to Edith-Alice, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Ralph Berners, Rector of Er- 
warton.——At Littleborough, Samuel Richard 
Fitzgerald, barrister-at-law, Dublin, to Eliza- 
Jemima, only dau. of the late William Newall, 
esq. of Hare hill, Rochdale. ——At West Hack- 
ae H. H. Ffoord, esq. Major Turkish Irre- 
gular Cavalry, son of Col. Foord, Madras Art. 
to Mary, second dau. of Edw. Devereux, esq. 
——At Tong Hall, Yorksh. George, second son 
of John Reay, esq. Gloucester gardens, Hyde 
park, to Catherine-Mary-Wyndowe, Blencogo 
Hall, Cumb. eldest dau. of the late Capt. Wyn- 
dowe, Ist R. Drag.——At St. James’s, Pad- 
dington, Edwin Sercombe, esq. of Somer’s pl. 
Hyde park, fourth son of J. C. Sercombe, esq. 
to Emma-Sophia, fifth dau. of W. H. Smith, 
esq. of Gloucester-sq. late of Kilburn. 

ept.8. At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Mr. Edwin 
Champion Ireland, only surviving son of the 
late Charles George Ireland, esq. M.R.C.S. to 
Isabella-Erskine, eldest dau. of Capt. Wilkins 
George Terry, formerly 1st Life Guards, 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp DELAMERE. 

Sept. 30. In Hereford-street, after a 
long illness, aged 88, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Cholmondeley, Baron Delamere, 
of Vale Royal, co. Chester. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of 
Thomas Cholmondeley, esq. of Vale Royal, 
M.P. for Cheshire in 1756, by Dorothy, 
second daughter and heir of Edmund 
Cowper, esq. of Over Leigh, Cheshire. 
He was born at Beckenham in Kent on 
the 9th of August, 1767 ; and, whilst still 
a minor, succeeded to the family estates 
on the death of his father, June 2, 1779. 
He served the office of High Sheriff of 
Cheshire in 1792. At the general elec- 
tion of 1796 he was returned to parliament 
as one of the members for that county, in 
the room of Sir Robert S. Cotton, Bart. 
then retiring. He was re-chosen in 1802, 
1806, and 1807; and resigned his seat to 
Mr. Wilbraham Egerton at the general 
election of 1812. 

He was one of the peers created at the 
coronation of King George the Fourth, 
by patent dated July 17, 1821. 

Lord Delamere resided for the greater 
part of his long life at Vale Royal, where 
he was endeared to his tenantry and a 
large circle of friends by his unostenta- 
tious virtues, The last occasion on which 
he appeared before the public of Cheshire 
was at the county meeting in behalf of the 
Patriotic Fund (to which he was a liberal 
contributor), at Chester Castle, in No- 
vember last, when the noble lord seemed 
to feel a presentiment of his approaching 
end, and took a farewell of public life. On 
that occasion he seconded a vote of thanks 
to the High Sheriff, and feelingly referred 
to his own age and increasing infirmities, 
which rendered it probable that this was 
the last occasion on which he should have 
an opportunity of addressing the inhabit- 
ants of the county. 

He married at Ruabon, Dec. 17, 1810, 
Henrietta-Elizabeth, fourth daughter of 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. by his 
second wife, Charlotte, daughter of the 
Right Hon. George Grenville, and sister 
to George first Marquess of Buckingham 
and the late Lord Grenville ; and by that 
lady, who died on the 17th Aug. 1852, he 
had issue five sons and one daughter: 
1. Hugh, his successor ; 2. Thomas, who 
died an infant, in 1817; 3. the Hon. 
Thomas Grenville Cholmondeley, Capt, 
43rd Foot, who married in 1850 Katha- 
rine-Lucy, second daughter of Sir Tatton 
Sykes, Bart.; 4. the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Pitt Cholmondeley, Rector of 


Broadwell, Gloucestershire, who married 
in 1848 the Hon. Mary Leigh, fifth 
daughter of Charles first Lord Leigh, and 
has issue; 5. the Hon. Henrietta-Char- 
lotte; and 6. the Hon. Charles-Watkin- 
Neville, who died in 1844, in his 18th year. 

The present peer was born at Vale 
Royal in 1812, and married in 1848 Lady 
Sarah Hay, second daughter of the Earl 
of Kinnoull, but has no issue. He is 
Colonel of the Ist Royal Cheshire Militia, 
and was M.P. for Denbighshire in 1840-41. 





Rr. Hon. Str Roserr Avarr, G.C.B. 

Oct. 3. In Chesterfield-street, May 
Fair, after a brief illness, aged 92, the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B. 

This veteran and distinguished diploma- 
tist—the last surviving friend, political or 
private, of Charles James Fox—was the 
son of Mr. Robert Adair, Sergeant Surgeon 
to King George III. and Lady Caroline 
Keppel, daughter of William-Anne second 
Earl of Albemarle, K.G., and of Lady 
Anne Lennox, daughter of Charles first 
Duke of Richmond. Sir Robert was born 
on the 24th of May, 1763. He was con- 
sequently in his 93d year, to which great 
age his sister, Diana, wife of the late Mr. 
Charles Clavering, also attained, and yet 
both were the children of a consumptive 
mother, who died in 1769 from the effects 
of the unremitting care with which she 
watched over the last days of her sister, 
Elizabeth Marchioness of Tavistock. One 
of Sir Robert’s earliest reminiscences was 
connected with the ‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty ” 
riots, when, at the age of six, he signa- 
lized his hatred of arbitrary principles by 
joining the mob and breaking his father’s 
windows. After passing some years at 
Westminster School, he completed his 
education at the University of Gottingen, 
There are few of our readers who do not 
remember Canning’s famous lines on 
“‘ Sweet Matilda Pottingen ;’’ but many 
are not, perhaps, aware that the lover in 
the squib was Robert Adair. 

On his return to England, in 1780, 
Adair made the acquaintance of his kinse 
man Charles James Fox. His first meeting 
with that statesman was at Euston, 
whither he had accompanied his uncle, 
Admiral Keppel, to a datiue given by the 
** Junius’? Duke of Grafton. Fox came 
in late for dinner, and, with his usual 
kindness to young people, seated himself 
next to Adair. ‘* Well, young one,”’ said 
Fox, ‘‘ what could you find to shoot-at at 
Gottingen ?’’ ‘‘ Foxes,’’ was the reply. 
‘¢ Hush,’’ said Charles, “ our host is an 
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inveterate Nimrod, and if he hears you 
have been killing any of my namesakes he 
will swear they belonged to Fakenham- 
wood.”’ 

At the breaking out of the French Revo- 
lution Mr. Adair, with a view to his 
future calling of diplomatist, went abroad 
to observe the effect which that great 
event was producing on continental States. 
After visiting Berlin and Vienna he pro- 
ceeded to St. Petersburg, were he made a 
long sojourn. To his friends Adair used 
to give an interesting account of the pro- 
ceedings of that profligate and semi -bar— 
barous Court. He used to describe the 
famous Catharine as being in dress and 
appearance like a respectable fat house- 
keeper. As a sample of the state of man- 
ners at that period, Adair stated that, 
walking one day in the gardens at Peter- 
hoff, with the British ambassador, after a 
dinner given by the great empress, he 
observed a Russian general send his 
aide-de-camp for a lady’s workbox. The 
unfortunate fellow happened to bring the 
wrong one, and, finding his mistake, 
begged pardon on his knees ; the general 
was inexorable, and kicked him till he 
could hardly stand over him. 

Mr. Adair was returned to parliament 
for Appleby at the general election of 
1802, and for the borough of Camelford 
at those of 1806 and 1807. 

In Feb. 1806, Mr. Fox, after twenty 
years’ exclusion from power, found him- 
self virtually, though not nominally, at 
the head of affairs. He appointed Mr. 
Adair Minister to the Court of Vienna on 
the 5th April in that year. On the new 
envoy’s asking for his instructions, Fox 
answered, ‘‘ I have none to give. Go to 
Vienna, and send me yours.’’ For the 
manner in which he justified the flatter- 
ing confidence reposed in him we need 
only refer to Sir Robert’s own account of 
his mission to Vienna, which he published 
in his 82d year. 

For several years Canning made Adair 
the butt of his piercing wit. In the 
session of 1807 he had ridiculed his ap- 
pointment to Vienna, but the following 
year, when he became Foreign Minister 
himself, he picked out Adair from the 
ranks of Opposition as the fittest person 
to unravel the tangled web of our diplo- 
matic relations with the Ottoman Court. 
Of this mission, and of the negotiations 
which terminated in the peace of the 
Dardanelles in 1809, Sir Robert himself 
has also furnished us with an account. 
His companions were Mr. Canning (now 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe) and Mr. 
David Morier. At the termination of this 
mission he was nominated a Knight of 
the Bath in 1809: he was at his death the 
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Rt. Hon. Sir Robt. Adair.— Sir C. Chad, Bart. 
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senior knight of that order, and the last 
survivor of those who were Knights before 
its enlargement in 1814. In April 1809 
he was appointed ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, which important post he held till 
March 1811. 

The exclusion of Sir Robert Adair’s 
party from power kept him unemployed 
during a space of twenty-two years; but 
in 1831 he was sent by Earl Grey to 
Belgium on a mission of no ordinary 
difficulty. Prince Leopold of Saxe-Co- 
burg had been placed on the throne of 
that newly-formed kingdom, and on the 
arrival of Mr. Adair he lay besieged in 
the town of Liége by William Prince of 
Orange. An engagement between the 
Flemish and Dutch troops, which was 
hourly expected, would have inevitably in- 
volved Europe in a general war. Adair 
sought out the new King, and, represent- 
ing to him the critical posture of affairs, 
urged him to retire. His Majesty replied, 
‘that flight ought not to be the first act 
of his reign; that he was ready to fight, 
but would allow him to negotiate.’’ 
Moments were precious. The ambassa- 
dor quitted the presence, seized the ram- 
rod of a passing soldier, and tying his 
pocket-handkerchief to it rode up to the 
head-quarters of the besieging Prince. 
After much parley and sundry compli- 
ments on the Prince’s feats at Waterloo, 
he induced his Royal Highness to connive 
at the retirement of his rival, who, with 
the British ambassador, proceeded to Ma- 
lines. Sir Robert held this diplomatic 
appointment until the latter end of 1835. 

He was raised to the dignity of a Privy 
Councillor, and received the highest dip- 
lomatic pension. (2000/.) 

Besides the two memoirs already men- 
tioned, he was the author of several politi- 
cal pamphlets. His remembrance of times 
and circumstances gone by was vivid, and 
he related anecdotes of the past, and dis- 
cussed points regarding the present, with 
great energy and clearness. Sir Robert 
Adair’s manners were most polished, kind, 
and courteous. He was most desirous to 
impart any and every information upon 
subjects with which, like that of Russian 
diplomacy, few diplomatists, if any, were 
better acquainted ; and his views, cer- 
tainly as far as Russia is concerned, have 
proved themselves to be remarkably clear 
and just. 

He married, in 1805, Mdlle. Angélique 
Gabrielle, daughter of the Marquess d’ 
Hazincourt and the Comtesse de Cham- 


pagne. 





Str CHarves Cuan, Bart. 
Sept. 30. In Gloucester-square, aged 
76, Sir Charles Chad, the second Baronet 
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(1791), of Thursford and Pinkney halls, 
Norfolk. 

He was born on the 21st April, 1779, 
the elder son of Sir George Chad the first 
Baronet, by his first wife Sarah, daughter 
of John Rowlls, esq. of Kingston, Surrey. 
His younger brother was the late Right 
Hon. George William Chad, H. M. Minis- 
ter at Berlin. 

Sir Charles succeeded his father on the 
24th Nov. 1815. 

He married June 14, 1810, Lady Anne 
Turnour, second daughter of Edward se- 
cond Earl of Winterton; and by that lady, 
who died March 2, 1832, he had a son, 
Edward Henry Chad, esq. who died un- 
married in 1842, in his 31st year. 

The title has now become extinct. The 
family has been seated in Norfolk from the 
time of Charles the First. 





Sir ANDREW VINCENT CoRBET, Bart. 

Oct. 2. At Brancepeth Castle, Dur- 
ham, the seat of Viscount Boyne, where 
he was on a visit, and after three hours’ 
illness, aged 55, Sir Andrew Vincent Cor- 
bet, Bart. of Acton Reynald Hall, Shrop- 
shire. 

The deceased was a worthy representa- 
tive of a long line of one of the most 
ancient families in Shropshire. He was 
born at Shawbury Park, in that county, 
June 15th, 1800, and the eldest son of 
Andrew Corbet, esq. of Moreton Corbet, 
(created a Baronet by patent in 1808) by 
Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas Taylor, 
esq. of Lymme Hall, co. Chester. He 
succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father, June 5th, 1835. 

In all the relations of social and do- 
mestic life, Sir Andrew sustained a high 
and well-deserved character of esteem. 
As a landlord, he was kind, indulgent and 
generous ; as a country gentleman, affa- 
ble and unassuming in his manners ; and as 
a public man upright and honourable, 
guided at all times by aright sense of the 
proper and the just in the discharge of 
those duties which from his station de- 
volved upon him. His sudden and un- 
expected death has caused a deep feeling of 
regret among his friends and numerous 
tenantry, and his loss will be especially 
felt among the humbler cottagers on his 
extensive estates, to whom he had been 
on many occasions a kind and considerate 
benefactor. 

The proximity of his residence, Acton 
Reynald Hall, to the town of Shrewsbury, 
induced him in early life to claim his right 
of burgess-ship, when he was soon after- 
wards elected a member of the corporation 
of that borough—a position which he re- 
tained until the passing of the municipal act 
in 1835. He for several years exercised 
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the duties of Captain in the North Shrop- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry, a post which he 
occupied until the last two or three years, 
and was also a Trustee of the Royal Free 
Grammar School of Edward VI. in Shrews- 
bury. In 1843 he served the office of 
High Sheriff of Shropshire, and in 1846 
filled that of treasurer to the Salop infir- 
mary. He was likewise an acting magis- 
trate for the county. 

Sir Andrew Corbet married, in Sept. 
1820, Rachel-Stevens, eldest daughter of 
the late Colonel John Hill, formerly of 
Hardwick, co. Salop, and niece of the late 
Viscount Hill, Commander-in-Chief, and 
had issue four sons and three daughters : 1. 
Sir Vincent Rowland Corbet, who has 
succeeded to the Baronetcy, born at Sid- 
mouth in 1821, and married in 1854 to 
Agnes, third daughter of Rear-Adm. the 
Hon. Orlando Bridgeman; 2. Andrew- 
George, born 1824; 3. Reginald-John, 
born 1825 ; 4. Walter-Robert, born 1832, 
This gentleman in a brave manner gained 
his promotion as Captain in the Crimea, 
and was prematurely carried off by a fever 
when on his way homewards, March 19th, 
1855, and was interred at Moreton Corbet 
on the 31st of thesame month. The daugh- 
ters were :— Augusta-Rachel, died un- 
married in 1838; 2. Eliza-Mary, married 
in 1852 to Edward Holmes Baldock, esq. 
M.P. for Shrewsbury ; and 3. Georgiana- 
Frances. 

The remains of Sir Andrew arrived at 
the mansion of Acton Reynald on the 21st 
Sept., and were conveyed for interment on 
the same day to the family-vault in the 
south aisle of Moreton Corbet church, 
where repose many of his ancestors. The 
funeral was attended by his three sons, his 
brothers, and other of his relatives by 
marriage, and by nearly forty of the tenant 
farmers of the vicinity. H. P. 





ApMIRAL Sir SaAMvEL Pym. 

Oct. 2. At the Royal Hotel, South- 
ampton, aged 77, Admiral Sir Samuel 
Pym, K.C.B. 

Sir Samuel Pym was one of the sons of 
Joseph Pym, esq. of Pinley, co. Warwick, 
by a daughter of Thomas Arnott, esq. 
M.D. of Cupar, co. Fife, niece to Sir Wil- 
liam Arnott, Bart. He was brother to Sir 
William Pym, M.D. K.C.H. Inspector- 
general of Army Hospitals and Superin- 
tendent-general of Quarantine. 

He entered the navy in June 1788, as 
Captain’s servant on board the Eurydice, 
Capt. Geo. Lumsdaine, employed at first 
in the Channel and next in the Mediter- 
ranean, where, and on the Irish and Ja- 
maica stations, he served from the summer 
of 1791 until Nov. 1793 in the Zebra, 
Kingfisher, and —— all commanded 
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by Capt. Wm. Brown. He then joined 
the Cambridge 74, guard-ship at Plymouth; 
and, after cruising for twelve months in 
the Ganges 74 and Venus and Alcméne 
frigates, he was made Lieutenant in March 
1795, and placed in the Martin sloop. In 
Sept. 1795 he removed to Le Babet 20,'in 
which he witnessed the surrender of the 
Dutch colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice ; and on the 16th Dec. 1798, 
having volunteered his services, captured, 
in command of one of her boats, la De- 
siré French national vessel of 6 guns and 
46 men, after a desperate struggle, in 
which he sustained a loss of one man killed, 
another drowned, and himself and all the 
remainder wounded, the enemy having 94 
killed, 8 drowned, and 15 wounded. In 
May 1798 he removed to the Aimable 32, 
also in the West Indies; and in Nov. 1798 
to the Ethalion 38, which in Oct. 1799 
captured the Spanish 36-gun frigate El 
Thetis, laden with specie, of which his 
own share alone amounted to 5000/., but 
which was wrecked on the Penmark rocks, 
on Christmas day following. On the 12th 
Feb. 1800 he was appointed to the Stag 
32, which ship was also lost in Vigo Bay 
on the 6th Sept. in the same year. On 
the 25th October following he was ap- 
pointed to the Robust 74, commanded in 
the Channel by his old friend Capt. Brown. 

He was made Commander, Feb. 10, 
1801, into the Swan, in which he cruised 
for about six months on the Portsmouth 
station. He attained post-rank April 29, 
1802; and two years after was appointed 
to the Mars 74, employed in the blockade 
of Corunna. On the 29th June in the same 
year he removed to the Atlas 74, which, 
after serving on the Channel, North Sea, and 
South American stations, formed part of 
the force under Sir John Duckworth in 
the action off St. Domingo Feb. 6, 1806, 
for which he received the gold medal from 
the Admiralty. In Oct. 1808 he assumed 
the command of the Sirius, which assisted 
in the capture of the town of St. Paul, in 
the Isle of Bourbon, on the 21st Sept. 
1809. On that occasion he stood in, an- 
chored within half-musket shot of La 
Caroline French frigate, two captured 
Indiamen, and a brig of war, and opened 
so heavy a fire, that in twenty minutes the 
whole of them struck their colours. At 
the capture of the Isle of Bourbon, in 
July, 1810, Capt. Pym displayed his usual 
zeal and ability. He afterwards obtained 
possession of Ile de la Passe, the key to 
Grand Port, in the Isle of France, and 
recaptured, while cruising off Port Louis, 
the Wyndham, a British Indiaman re- 
cently taken by two French frigates, and 
a corvette under the orders of M. Du- 
perré, In Aug. 1810, as senior officer of 
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the squadron, consisting, with his own, of 
the 36-gun frigates Nereide, Iphigeriia, 
and Magicienne, Captain Pym conducted 
a series of gallant operations, which, 
after unsuccessfully endeavouring to cap- 
ture the two French frigates just men- 
tioned and to rescue another Indiaman, 
unfortunately terminated in the self-de- 
struction of the Sirius and Magicienne, 
the capture of the Nereide, and the sur- 
render to a powerful French squadron of 
the Iphigenia. In consequence of this mis- 
fortune Capt. Pym remained in close cap- 
tivity until the reduction of the Mauritius 
in the ensuing December. On his release 
he was tried by a court-martial and ho- 
nourably acquitted. 

On the 27th Feb. 1812, he was ap- 
pointed to the Hannibal 74, and on the 
12th May to the Nizam 38, in which he 
was employed for three years on the Home, 
Lisbon, Cape of Good Hope, North Ame- 
rican, and West India stations. On the 
14th July, 1814, he captured the American 
privateer Henry Gilder, of 12 guns and 
50 men. 

On the 22d July, 1830, he was ap- 
pointed to the Kent 78, fitting out for the 
Mediterranean, whence he returned to 
England and was paid off at the close of 
1831. He was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath June 4, 1815; and a Knight 
Commander of that order Oct. 25, 1839. 
He was advanced to flag-rank January 
10, 1837. From Dee. 16, 1841, until Dec. 
1845, he filled the post of Admiral-Super- 
intendent at Plymouth. He had previously 
served the office of mayor in that town. 
In Sept. and Oct. 1845 he had command 
of an experimental squadron consisting of 
the St. Vincent 120, Trafalgar 120, Queen 
110, Rodney 92, Albion 90, Canopus 84, 
and Vanguard 80. He was promoted to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral Feb. 12, 1847 ; 
and to the full-rank of Admiral in 1853. 

Sir Samuel Pym married, in 1802, a 
daughter of Edward Lockyer, esq. of 
Portsmouth, by whom he had issue. 

He was attended in his last hours by 
his brother Sir William Pym. 





ADMIRAL GIFFARD. 

Sept. 25. At his residence in South- 
ampton, aged 90, Admiral John Giffard. 

This gentleman entered the navy more 
than seventy-five years ago on board the 
Canada 74, and while a midshipman of 
that ship was present at the relief of 
Gibraltar in 1781, the capture of the 
Spanish frigate Leucadia of 36 guns, in 
Sir Samuel Hood’s action off St. Kitt’s, 
and in Rodney’s actions with the Comte 
de Grasse, 9 and 12 April, 1782. He 


afterwards joined the Dragon 74, the 
Ardent 64, the Trimmer sloop, Victory 
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100, the flag-ship of Lord Howe, and the 
Crown 64, which bore the broad pendant 
in the East Indies of Commodore the 
Hon. William Cornwallis; by whom he 
was promoted to a Lieutenancy, 20 Oct. 
1780, in the Vestal 28, Capt. Sir R. J. 
Strachan, and afterwards removed to the 
Crown and Minerva. In Nov. 1793 he 
was appointed to the Theseus 74, and in 
July following to the Queen Charlotte 
100, the flag-ship of Earl Howe; and, after 
participating in Lord Bridport’s action, 
he was advanced to the command of the 
Raven sloop, Feb. 1,1796. In that vessel 
he safely escorted a large convoy to Lis- 
bon; for which he received the thanks of 
the Board of Admiralty. He was made 
Post by Sir John Jervis into La Mignonne, 
of 32 guns, Oct. 19, 1796; and was sub- 
sequently appointed, in December of that 
year, to La Mahonesa 40, which he com- 
manded off Lisbon and Cadiz; and in 
Sept. 1800 to the Active 38, off Cherbourg, 
where he captured, on the 26th Jan. 1801 
La Quinola privateer of 14 guns and 48 
men. On the 23d Feb. 1801 he was re- 
moved to the Magnificent 74; in which he 
was the instrument, in April 1802, of sup- 
pressing a dangerous mutiny of the 8th 
West India regiment, then in garrison at 
Fort Shirley, Dominica. On the 23d 
April 1803 he was appointed to the 
Prince of Wales 98, lying at Portsmouth; 
and on the 7th June following to the 
Dryad 36, on the Cork station; on the 
8th Oct. 1805 to l’Athénienne 64, in which 
he assisted in the defence of Gaeta; and 
on the 27th Sept. 1806 to the Zealous 74, 
on the Mediterranean station. 

From the 23d March 1807 until his 
promotion to flag-rank on the 12th Aug. 
1819, Captain Giffard was Lieut.-Governor 
of the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth. 
He became a Vice-Admiral in 1830, and 
a full Admiral in 1841. 

Admiral Giffard was for many years re- 
garded as the leader of the Whig party in 
Southampton. 

He married, Nov. 20, 1802, Susannah, 
daughter of the late Sir John Carter, Knt. 
of Portsmouth. He was father of Captain 
Henry Wells Giffard, one of the earliest 
victims of the present war, who died at 
Odessa on the Ist June 1854, of the 
wounds he received in defending the Tiger, 
which grounded near that city (see a me- 
moir of him in our vol. xi. p. 78.) 





Vice-Apm. E. H. A’Court REePinGTon. 
Sept. 22. At Amington hall, Warwick- 
shire, in his 72d year, Vice-Admiral Ed- 
ward Henry A’Court Repington. 
Admiral Repington was a brother of 
Lord Heytesbury, being the second son of 
the late Colonel Sir William Pierce Aske 


A’Court, Bart. M.P. for Heytesbury, by 
his second wife Letitia daughter of Henry 
Wyndham, esq. of Salisbury. He was 
born on the 10th Dec. 1783, and entered 
the Royal Naval Academy in Jan. 1796, 
1n Jan. 1800 he embarked as midshipman 
on board the Clyde 38, Capt. Charles 
Cunningham. After serving for some time 
in the Channel and off the Western Islands, 
he was successively attached to the En- 
dymion 40, lying at Portsmouth ; Falcon 
sloop off Newfoundland; and the Pluto, 
on the same station. In Jan. 1803 he 
became master’s mate of the Isis 50, in the 
North Sea; then of the Britannia 100, at 
Portsmouth; and in June of the same 
year of the Blanche 36. Jn November 
following, in command of a boat with only 
five hands, he succeeded in capturing, after 
a severe struggle, a French schooner, with 
a detachment on board, besides other pas- 
sengers, of between thirty and forty sol- 
diers. Shortly after that gallant exploit 
he was appointed acting- Lieutenant of the 
Theseus 74; and on the 31st Jan, 1804, 
he took command, in conjunction with 
Lieut. R. H. Muddle, of a body of sea- 
men who were landed at Curagoa, and 
participated in the unsuccessful attack on 
that island. He was confirmed Lieutenant 
Feb. 13, 1804; and subsequently joined, 
in Oct. 1805, the Mediator 44, and in July 
1806 the Veteran 64, flag-ship of Vice-Adm. 
J. R. Dacres on the Jamaica station. He 
was nominated Lieut.-Commander of the 
Sandwich schooner on the 21st Jan. 1808; 
and confirmed Commander in the Shark 
sloop, June 10 following. In October of 
the same year he removed to the Pelican 
18. In Oct. 1810 he joined the Harpy, 
at the Cape of Good Hope; whence he 
returned in temporary command of the 
Owen Glendower 36, 0n his advancement 
to post rank, March 29,1811. From Feb, 
1813 to Sept. 1815 he was Captain of the 
Perseus 22, on the Mediterranean, New- 
foundland, and Halifax stations. In 1835 
he held, for a brief period, the command 
of the Jupiter 38. On the 30th Nov. 1841 
he was appointed a Naval Aide-de-camp 
to the Queen. He attained the rank of 
Rear-Admiral in 1847, and that of Vice- 
Admiral in 1854. 

At the general election of 1820 Captain 
A’Court was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Heytesbury, which he con- 
tinued to represent until its disfranchise- 
ment by the Reform Act in 1832. In 
1837 he was again returned to parliament 
for the borough of Tamworth, in conjunc- 
tion with the late Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel: the latter polling 387 votes, Capt. 
A’Court 245, and Capt. John Townshend 
187. In 184] there was a second contest 
with the like result:—Sir Robert Peel 
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365, Capt. A’Court 241, and Capt. Towns- 
hend 147. Capt. A’Court retired at the 
dissolution of 1847. 

The Admiral assumed the additional 
name of Repington in 1847, in compliance 
with the will of C. E. Repington, esq. of 
Amington Hall, Warwickshire. He has 
died unmarried. 





ComManperR C. G. Warren, R.N. 

Aug. 26. At Emsworth, aged 75, re- 
tired Commander Charles Gayton War- 
ren, R.N. 

He was a son of Thomas Warren, esq. 
M.D. Surgeon, R.N. He entered the 
navy in 1789 as captain’s servant on board 
the Bellona 74, Capt. F. J. Hartwell, 
lying at Portsmouth: served afterwards 
in the Edgar 74, Bedford 74, Scorpion 
sloop, Vanguard 74, and Inflexible 64, in 
the last of which he became a Lieutenant 
in 1797. In 1800 he joined the Resolu- 
tion 74, and in 1801 the Hannibal 74, and 
was on board the latter when compelled 
to strike her colours at Algeciras, after a 
loss of 81 killed and 62 wounded, in con- 
sequence of having grounded under the 
enemy’s batteries. From Sept. 1801 to 
May 1802 he served in the Barfleur 98, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Colling- 
wood in the Channel; in Feb. 1803 was 
appointed to the Penelope 36 in the North 
Sea; in July 1805 to a Signal station on 
the coast of Durham; in Aug. 1805 to 
the Helder guard-ship in the Humber ; in 
June 1806 to the Courageux 74, employed 
on the coast of America and off Cadiz ; 
and in Aug. 1808 to the Sea Fencibles on 
the coast of Sussex, where he remained 
until that corps was disbanded in Feb. 
1810. From Oct. 1812 to April 1814 he 
served on the Impress service. He was 
placed on the Junior list of retired Com- 
manders Nov. 26, 1830 ; and on the Senior 
list April 22, 1840. He has left a son, 
Lieut. Charles Bamber Warren, R.N. who 
married in 1844 Henrietta-Mary, youngest 
daughter of Lieut. Ross Connor, R.N. 





Lieut. James Ferris WARREN, R.N. 

Aug. 29. At Plymouth, aged 66, Lieut. 
James Ferris Warren, R.N. brother to the 
subject of the preceding notice. 

He was born at Portsmouth, June 1, 
1789, and entered the navy in 1800, on 
board the Bouncer gun-brig, commanded 
by his brother-in-law Lieut. W. R. Bam- 
ber. He was present in the attack upon 
the Danish line of defence before Copen- 
hagen, April 2, 1801; and in the same 
year served with Capt. Solomon Ferris in 
the Ruby 64 and Hannibal and Thun- 
derer 74’s. As well as his brother, he was 
in the Hannibal when captured off Alge- 
ciras. From 1802 to 1804 he was em- 


ployed, again with Capt. Ferris, in the 
Hercule 74, and in the Cumberland 74. 
In the boats of the latter, commanded by 
Lieut. Geo. Hewish, he assisted in cutting 
out a French man-of-war schooner, off 
Port au Prince: Lieut. Hewish was killed, 
and Mr. Warren took the vessel into Ja- 
maica. In 1804 he joined successively 
the Royal William and Queen 98, and 
afterwards the Havock 12, in the Baltic. 
In 1808 he became sub-Lieutenant of the 
Dapper 12; and in Feb. 1809 Lieutenant 
in the Captive 74. In 1809 he was ap- 
pointed to the Gibraltar 80, and in 1811 
First Lieutenant of the Mermaid armée 
en flute ; and from April to Nov. 1812 he 
served in a similar capacity in the Cadmus 
10. In the early part of 1813 he served 
in the Queen 74; and from Sept. 1813 to 
June 1814 in the Bienfaisant, surveying 
ship at Plymouth. In July 1815 he was 
appointed to the Northumberland 74, the 
flag-ship of Sir George Cockburn, which 
took the ex-emperor Napoleon to St. He- 
lena. On returning thence he was placed 
on half-pay in Nov. 1815. From Oct. 
1825 to July 1830 he was employed on 
the Coast Guard. 

He married Mary-Southgate, eldest 
daughter of Commander William Styles, 
R.N. by whom he had issue thirteen 
children. 





Lievt.-CoLonet Cuppy. 

Sept.8, In the attack on the Redan, 
at the storming of Sebastopol, aged 41, 
Lieut.-Colonel William Holland Lecky 
Daniel Cuddy, of the 55th Foot. 

The father of this gallant officer also 
fell in the service of his country while 
leading his company to the storming of 
Bergen-op-Zoom. Lieut.-Colonel Cuddy 
received his first commission on the 31st 
of May, 1833, and obtained a red mark at 
the Horse Guards for volunteering imme- 
diately to join his regiment (the 55th) in 
India, where he served in different parts 
uninterruptedly until 1841. He then ac- 
companied it to China, where he was at 
Amoy, Chusan, Chinhae (including the 
repulse of a night attack), Chapoo, Woo- 
sing, Shanghai, and Ching-Kiang-Foo, 
where he led the advanced guard at the 
escalade of the city, was the first man to 
mount the walls, and was severely wounded. 
For this he was made brevet-Major, Nov. 
6, 1846. At the close of the Chinese war 
he came to England, and, rejoining his 
regiment on its return, served with it at 
home until 1851. The regiment then em- 
barked for Gibraltar, where it continued 
until 1854, when it went to Turkey. On 
the 14th Sept. of the same year Colo- 


nel Cuddy landed with the British army in 
the Crimea, and was present on the 19th 
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and at the affair of the Bulganac; on the 
20th at the battle of the Alma ; and on the 
26th Oct. at the repulse of the Russian 
sortie. He was too ill to be in the ranks 
at Inkermann, but was exposed to a heavy 
fire at the siege of Sebastopol, including 
the bombardments of the 17th Oct. 1854, 
and the 9th April, 1855, when he com- 
manded the guard in the trenches, right 
attack,—a duty in which he was also en- 
gaged on the night of the 8th May, when 
the enemy was repulsed in his sortie on the 
right and left boyaus. Colonel Cuddy 
was actively engaged in the bombardments 
of the 7th and 17th June, and in the 
assault of the 18th, when the 55th regi- 
ment formed part of the supporting co- 
lumn of the Second Division, which was to 
attack the salient angle of the Redan, and 
for that purpose occupied the third pa- 
rallel, 

He commanded the 55th from Nov. 11, 
1854, to June 12, 1855, and for the effi- 
ciency and good order of the regiment 
during that period he received the warm 
acknowledgments of General Pennefather, 
who commanded the Second Division. 

This experienced and promising officer 
was killed while gallantly leading his men 
up the open ground to the face of the 
Redan, on the 8th of September. 

He has left a widow and three children. 





Capt. CHARLES Acton Broke, R.E. 

Sept.7. At Ayr, aged 37, Capt. Charles 
Acton Broke, R. Eng. 

This officer was the third and youngest 
son of the late Admiral Sir Philip Bowes 
Vere Broke, Bart. K.C.B. of Broke-hall, 
Suffolk, who fought the famous action, 
when in command of H.M. frigate Shan- 
non, against the American frigate Chesa- 
peake, in 1812. His mother was Sarah- 
Louisa, daughter of Sir William Fowle 
Middleton, Bart. 

Charles Acton Broke entered the Royal 
Engineers in 1836; and, after serving in 
various parts of the world, was quartered 
for many years in the Mediterranean, and 
latterly in the island of Zante. From one 
end of that sea to the other he was well 
known to all Her Majesty’s ships, mer- 
chantmen, and yachts, as “Signal Broke;’’ 
for, inheriting from his father an ardent 
love of the sea, and living at the highest 
point of the citadel of Zante, at an eleva- 
tion of 700 feet above the waves, he chal- 
lenged all vessels passing the island from 
his signal-posts, and often extracted from 
them interesting and important news for 
the use of the garrison. Not less was he 
distinguished for his unbounded hospitality 
to the residents and visitors, and for his 
charity to the poor, of the island. During 
the last three winters, when, owing to the 
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continuous failure of the currant crops, 
the destitution in Zante became awfully 
great, Capt. Broke supported forty or 
fifty starving families residing in the town, 
or in the village under the walls of the 
castle. He was obliged ta return home in 
July last on account of ill-health: he lin- 
gered in Ayrshire for a few weeks, and 
died of decline, bitterly regretted. He 
married, in 1849, Anna-Maria, third 
daughter of the late John Hamilton, esq. 
of Sundrum, Ayrshire, by whom he has 
left issue one son and three daughters.— 
Illustrated London News. : 





WititaM H. L. Bruges, Esa. 

Sept. 25. At Seend, Wilts. in his 60th 
year, William Heald Ludlow Bruges, esq. 
M.A. a deputy-lieutenant and magistrate 
for Wiltshire. 

This gentleman was the only son of | 
Benjamin Pennell Ludlow, esq. by Su- 
sanna, daughter of William Bruges, esq. of 
Semington, Wilts. He succeeded in 1835 
to the landed property of his maternal 
great-uncle Thomas Bruges, esq. of Seend; 
and, in compliance with the terms of that 
gentleman’s will, in the same year took 
the name of Bruges, by royal licence, in 
addition to his paternal name of Ludlow. 

Mr. Ludlow Bruges was a member of 
Queen’s college, Oxford; where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1818, M.A. 1822. He was 
called to the bar by the Hon. Society of 
the Middle Temple, June 1, 1821; and 
became a member of the Chancery bar, 
from which he retired in 1826. He was 
afterwards Recorder of Devizes, and for 
many years Chairman of the Wiltshire 
Quarter Sessions. 

At the general election of 1837, he be- 
came, together with Lord Viscount Powers- 
court, a candidate for the city of Bath, on 
the Conservative interest; and they suc- 
ceeded in ousting the former members, 
after a poll which terminated as follows :— 

Lord Viscount Powerscourt . 1087 

Wm. H. Ludlow-Bruges, esq. . 1024 

Major-Gen. Charles Palmer . 962 

John Arthur Roebuck, esq. . 910 

At the general election in 1841 the 
tables were turned, and the Liberals pre- 
vailed— 

Lord Viscount Duncan . 

John Arthur Roebuck, esq. 

Wm. H. Ludlow-Bruges, esq. . 930 

Lord Viscount Powerscourt 926 


In 1847 Mr. Ludlow-Bruges was elected, 
without opposition, one of the members for 
Devizes; but he retired, accepting the 
stewardship of the Chiltern hundreds, in 
Feb. 1848. 

Mr. Ludlow-Bruges was twice married: 
first, in Nov. 1827, to Augusta, youngest 
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daughter of Samuel Heathcote, of Shaw 
house, co. Wilts. esq. by whom he had two 
daughters, Elizabeth-Heathcote and Au- 
gusta, who did not assume with him the 
name of Bruges ; secondly, in July, 1834, 
to Agnes, third daughter of Thomas Pen- 
ruddock, esq. of Winkton, near Christ- 
church, Hants; by whom he had issue two 
sons, William-Penruddock and Edmund ; 
and two daughters, Agnes and Juliana. 





Lewis Weston Dititwyn, Esa. F.R.S. 

Aug. 31. At his residence, Sketty-hall, 
near Swansea, aged 77, Lewis Weston 
Dillwyn, esq. a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant of Glamorganshire, President 
of the Royal Institution of South Wales, 
F.R.S., F.L.S. and Honorary Member of 
many foreign Societies. 

Mr. Dillwyn was descended from an old 
Breconshire family. He was born at Ips- 
wich in 1778, the son of William Dillwyn, 
of Higham Lodge, Walthamstow, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and fellow- 
labourer of Clarkson in the abolition of 
the slave-trade; and a native of America, 
whither his immediate ancestors had emi- 
grated in the company of William Penn. 
His mother was Sarah, daughter and 
heiress of Lewis Weston, esq. of High- 
hall, Essex; whose cousin Thomas Wes- 
ton, esq. of Clay Hill, Middlesex, made an 
unsuccessful claim to the Earldom of 
Portland. 

William Dillwyn first visited Swansea 
about the first year of this century, and 
purchased of Mr. George Haynes the Cam- 
brian Pottery, at the head of which he 
placed his son, the subject of this memoir, 
in 1801. Mr. Haynes had introduced a 
superior kind of earthenware, called “ the 
opaque china,’’ in the year 1790. In the 
course of a few years, under the care of 
Mr. Dillwyn and his enamel-painter Mr. 
Young, this ware attained a considerable 
degree of celebrity. It bore the impress 
of Mr. Dillwyn’s taste for natural history, 
and became remarkable for its beautiful, 
and no less faithful, paintings of birds, 
butterflies, shells, and flowers. The finest 
kind of “ Swansea China,’’ however, was 
not brought to perfection until the year 
1814, when Mr. Dillwyn received into his 
pottery two persons named Walker and 
Beely, who had been carrying on a small 
manufactory at Nantgarw (ten or twelve 
miles north of Cardiff), but who were 
shortly after recalled as workmen who had 
clandestinely left the employ of Messrs. 
Flight and Barr at Worcester. The manu- 
facture of porcelain was finally laid aside 
by Mr. Dillwyn about the year 1817, and 
earthenware again became, as it still is, 
the sole product of the Cambrian Pottery. 

Mr. Dillwyn had attaclied himself, to 
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the study of natural history from an early 


age. In 1802 he published the first part 
of his work on the British Conferve : 
which was completed, making a handsome 
quarto volume (the plates by Mr. Young 
already mentioned), in 1809. The minute 
vegetations of which this work is the his- 
tory, were investigated by means of com- 
mon and compound Codrington lenses, the 
achromatic microscopic lens not being 
then in use among naturalists. In 1804, 
at the age of twenty-five, Mr. Dillwyn was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 
1805, in conjunction with Mr. Dawson 
Turner, of Yarmouth, he produced “ The 
Botanist’s Guide.’’ It gives a complete 
catalogue of British Plants under the 
heads of the several counties of England 
and Wales. The preface was written by 
Mr. Dawson Turner, who states that the 
work owed its origin entirely to Mr. Dill- 


wyn. 

> 1817 Mr. Dillwyn printed, in two 
thick octavo volumes, ‘‘ A Descriptive Ca- 
talogue of Recent Shells, arranged accord- 
ing to the Linnean method.’’ This work 
was dedicated to Sir Joseph Banks, with 
whom he was on intimate terms, and of 
whose library he had made great use in its 
compilation. It contains 5,000 names and 
synonyms of shells, and 15,000 references 
to the labours of English and continental 
authors. 

In 1823 Mr. Dillwyn communicated to 
the Royal Society, in the form of a letter 
to Sir Humphry Davy, a paper on Fossil 
Shells, which was printed in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions ; and in the same year 
he gave to the university of Oxford an 
Index to Lister’s Historia Conchyliorum, 
which was printed at the Clarendon Press. 
In recognition of this service the univer- 
sity offered him the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. which he respectfully declined. 

In 1824 he addressed a second letter on 
Fossil Shells to Sir Humphry Davy; in 
1828 he contributed a short paper on Cy- 
pres to the Zoological Journal; and in the 
following year to the same periodical an 
account of the capture of a specimen of 
Labrus maculatus in Swansea Bay. 
pamphlet on the Rarer Plants of Swansea 
was privately printed by him in 1828: as 
in 1829 were his Memoranda relating to 
the Coleopterous Insects found in the same 
neighbourhood. In 1838 he also printed, 
for private circulation, a Review of the 
references to the Hortus Malabaricus of 
Rheede von Draakenstein. 

In 1840 he compiled, as a contribution 
to a bazaar for the benefit of the Swansea 
Infirmary, a small volume on the History 
of Swansea, which is reviewed in our vol. 
XIv. p. 635. This book, though at last 
printed on the spur of the occasion, con- 
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tained the results of the persevering col- 
lections of many years. 

Mr. Dillwyn had been one of the found- 
ers of the Infirmary. He actively exerted 
himself to establish the Royal Institution 
of South Wales, and to raise its noble 
edifice, and he had continued the President 
from its foundation until his death; and 
in its annual reports are to be found many 
interesting monographs on scientific and 
local subjects. 

In public life, Mr. Dillwyn made it a 
matter of duty to discharge punctually his 
functions as a magistrate, and he occasion- 
ally acted as Chairman of the Quarter Ses- 
sions for Glamorgan. It was through his 
exertions, in conjunction with Lord Cawdor, 
that the Welsh judicature was at length 
assimilated to that of England. He filled 
the office of Sheriff of Glamorganshire in 
1818, and was elected Alderman of the 
borough of Swansea in 1835, and Mayor 
of that town in 1839. 

In 1832 he was returned without a con- 
test to the first Reformed Parliament as 
the second member for the county of Gla- 
morgan. In 1837 he was returned for a 
second time; but in 1841, an opposition 
being threatened by the Conservative party, 
his place as one of the Liberal candidates 
was taken by the late Sir Josiah John 
Guest, Bart. who was defeated by Lord 
Adair. 

In 1818 Mr. Dillwyn had been a candi- 
date for the borough of Cardiff and its 
contributories ; but he did not proceed to 
a poll. 

Mr. Dillwyn’s politics were those of a 
moderate Liberal: but opposed to an al- 
teration of the Corn laws. His portrait 
occurs in Sir George Hayter’s picture of 
the reformed House of Commons, in the 
company of his friends Mr. Talbot and 
Mr. Vivian; and a lithograph copy of it 
was made by Eddis. 

When in 1848 the British Association 
for the promotion of Science held its meet- 
ing at Swansea, Mr. Dillwyn was elected 
one of its Vice-Presidents and President 
of the Section of Zoology and Natural 
History. He welcomed the association by 
dedicating a work on the Flora and Fauna 
of Swansea to the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton and the Council, which issued from the 
local press on the first day of the meeting. 
As he sat as chairman of the Zoological 
section, it was gratifying to witness the 
respect with which he was regarded by 
Owen, Belcher, Forbes, Bowerbank, Car- 
penter, and others, to whom his works had 
long been familiar. By Mr. Babington, 
of Cambridge, when moving to him the 
thanks of the Section, he was characterized 
as the Father of English Botany. Around 
his table at Sketty-hall, on this occasion, 
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there clustered such men as the Bishop of 
St. David’s, Professors Forbes and Ram- 
say, Oldham, his old friend Dr. Buckland, 
and other spirits of like character. In 
earlier days, whilst he resided at Penllergaer 
during the minority of his son, he had 
entertained both Davy and Wollaston; and, 
among other distinguished botanists, Ro- 
bert Browne was his frequent guest. As 
a host he excelled in the highest degree— 
hospitable always and hearty, he was 
equally at home with the farmer and the 
philosopher, with the former jovial and 
with the latter wise. 

Mr. Dillwyn married, July 13, 1807, 
Mary, daughter of John Llewelyn, esq. of 
Penllergaer and Ynisygerwn, co. Glamor- 
gan; by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. The elder son John, who has 
assumed the additional name of Llewelyn, 
inherited from his maternal grandfather 
large estates in the counties of Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen, and Brecon; he married in 
1833 Emma-Thomasina, fourth daughter 
of the late Thomas Mansel Talbot, esq. of 
Margam, and hasissue. The younger son 
is Lewis Llewelyn Dillwyn, esq. of Hen- 
drefcilan, now M.P. for Swansea; he has 
married Bessy, daughter and coheir of Sir 
Henry de la Beche, C.B., F.R.S. and has 
issue. The daughters are Fanny-Llewelyn 
married to Mathew Moggridge, esq. and 
Mary, unmarried. Few fathers have suc- 
ceeded further than Mr. Dillwyn in awaken- 
ing in the minds of their children an in- 
terest in those pursuits to which their own 
lives have been dedicated. 

The body of Mr. Dillwyn was deposited 
on the 6th Sept. in the family vault at 
Penllergaer church; the funeral being 
strictly private. 





VEN. ARCHDEACON Brooks. 

Sept. 28. At Everton-road, near Liver- 
pool, in his 8lst year, the Venerable 
Jonathan Brooks, Archdeacon and Senior 
Rector of Liverpool and Rural Dean. 

He was born on the Ist Sept. 1775, in 
Oldhall-street, Liverpool, at the top of 
which, Brooks-street still retains the name 
of the family. His father was originally 
a merchant, but subsequently became an 
extensive porter brewer in Scotland-place. 
His mother was Miss Cropper, and, besides 
the late Archdeacon, there were two-other 
sons, who became Majors in the army.* 

The Archdeacon received a preparato 
course of education at Macclesfield school, 
under the tuition of Dr. Davies. He was 





* An account of the melancholy death 
of Major Edward Brooks, in a duel, near 
Liverpool, with Colonel John Bolton, on 
the 20th Dec. 1806, is recorded in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol, Lxxv1, i. 89. 
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thence removed to Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where, in 1796, he won Dr. 
Hooper’s oration prize. He graduated 
B.A. 1798, M.A. 1802. His first curacy 
was Walton-on-the-Hill, whence he went 
to St. James’s, and was shortly after- 
wards appointed one of the curates of St. 
George’s, both in Liverpool, where he 
officiated as curate and chaplain for twenty- 
seven years. On the 7th Oct. 1829, he 
was appointed senior Rector of Liverpool, 
on the death of the Rev. Samuel Renshaw, 
M.A. ; the Rev. Augustus Campbell, M.A. 
obtaining the appointment of junior Rector 
on the 4th of the following month, and 
both being instituted on the same day. 

In 1848, soon afier the present excellent 
and respected diocesan, Dr. Graham, was 
elevated to the see of Chester, Mr. Brooks 
was appointed Archdeacon of Liverpool. 

On the 11th Nov. 1814, he was placed 
in the commission of the peace for the 
county palatine of Lancaster. He was an 
active and intelligent magistrate, and 
chairman of the sessions. 

He was also an original member and a 
Vice-President of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and a donor to 
its museum. 

The Archdeacon married, whilst Curate 
of Walton, the youngest daughter of his 
Rector, the Rev. Henry Heathcote.* They 
had four sons and three daughters, of 
whom two sons and one daughter survive, 
one of the sons, the Rev. Henry Brooks, 
being now Curate of St. Peter’s. 

The remains of this venerable clergyman 
were attended to the tomb by the leading 
clergy of the town and neighbourhood, 
including the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
who read the burial service, and preached 
a funeral sermon at St. Peter’s church, 
Liverpool, on the following Sunday. The 
mayor and town-clerk, with a large num- 
ber of the corporation, und the children of 





* The Rev. Henry Heathcote was the 
youngest son of Sir Wm. Heathcote, of 
Hursley, Bart. M.P. avd of his wife the 
Lady Elizabeth, only daughter of Thomas 
first Earl of Macclesfield, the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Thomas the third Earl of Maccles- 
field married, in 1749, his cousin, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Sir William Heathcote, 
the second Baronet, and in 1768 held the 
rectory of Walton-on-the-Hill in trust for 
the Heathcote family. On the death of 
the next Rector, the Rev. Samuel Heath- 
cote, in 1810, who was a member of the 
same family, the living passed by purchase 
into the hands of John Shaw Leigh, esq. 
The late town clerk of Liverpool, Mr. 
William Statham, was brother-in-law to 
Mr. Brooks, having married another of 
Mr. _—— daughters, 
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Hospital, were present. The inhabitants 
generally put up their shutters during the 
period of the interment, the flags at the 
public buildings floated half-mast high, 
and the bells of the several churches tolled 
muffled peals duriug the day. 





Rev. Artnur Kenney, D.D. 

Jan. 27. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
78, the Rev. Arthur Henry Kenney, D.D. 
Rector of St. Olave’s, Southwark, and for- 
merly Dean of Achonry, Ireland. 

Dr. Kenney’s father, of whom he was 
the youngest son, had been a clergyman 
highly preferred in the diocese of Cork in 
Ireland, by the Right Rev. Doctor Browne, 
his uncle, who was Bishop of that diocese, 
and afterwards Archbishop of Tuam. Dr. 
Kenney’s maternal descent was from the 
English family of Herberts, which had 
settled in the county of Kerry in Ireland. 
They were a younger branch of the Her- 
bert family which was afterwards ennobled 
by the title of Powis, to which title Lord 
Clive succeeded by creation, upon the 
death of the last Herbert Earl of Powis, 
whose daughter and only child Lord Clive 
had married. 

Dr. Kenney entered the University of 
Dublin in the year 1790, when he was 14 
years of age. In 1793 he was elected a 
scholar of that university, having been 
awarded the first place in answering, out 
of about 70 candidates. The number of 
scholarships to be filled on that occasion 
was 16. In 1800 he was elected a Fellow, 
and in 1809 he resigned his fellowship for 
a college benefice in the north of Ireland. 
In 1812 he was promoted from thence by 
H.R.H. the Prince Regent, upon the re- 
commendation of the Duke of Richmond, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to the 
Deanery of Achonry: and, having resigned 
that deanery in May 1821, he was insti- 
tuted in the July following to the rectory 
of St. Olave, Southwark, on the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. William Greene, who 
became Dean of Achonry. 

Uniting as he did with great excellence 
in the performance of his clerical duties a 
generous and benevolent disposition, and 
pleasing and companionable manners, Dr. 
Kenney soon became popular among his 
parishioners, and retained their esteem 
and regard for many years ; but, adverse 
circumstances and pecuniary difficulties 
arising, his living was sequestered, and he 
was obliged to reside abroad during the last 
ten years of his life. 

Dr. Kenney was the author of— 

Principles and Practices of Pretended 
Reformers in Church and State. 1819. 

Facts and Documents illustrative of the 
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History of the Period immediately pre- 
ceding the Accession of William III., re- 
ferring particularly to Religion in England 
and in France, and bearing on recent 
events. 1827. 

He was twice married. By his first wife 
he had a son and a daughter; the son is 
the Rev. Arthur Robert Kenney, A.M. 
Rector of Bourton on Dunsmore, War- 
wickshire. By his second marriage he has 
left several sons and one daughter. 





Proressor JOHNSTON, F.R.S. 

Sept.18. At Durham, aged 59, James F. 
W. Johnston, esq. M.A., F.R.S., Reader 
of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the Uni- 
versity of Durham. 

He was born at Paisley, but transferred, 
whilst very young, to Manchester, where 
his father continued to reside for a few 
years, but afterwards returned to Scotland, 
and settled at Kilmarnock. Having en- 
tered the University of Glasgow, he sup- 
ported himself for some time by private 
tuition. In 1825 he opened a school at 
Durham, and in the year 1830 married one 
of the daughters of the late Thomas 
Ridley, esq. of Park End. Thus pos- 
sessed of a competent income, he resolved 
to gratify a taste for chemistry, which had 
now acquired predominating force, and 
for this purpose he chose Berzelius as his 
preceptor, and visited Sweden to study 
under that celebrated man. Upon the 
foundation of the Durham University in 
1833, the Readership in Chemistry and 
Mineralogy was bestowed upon Mr. John- 
ston; and this appointment was retained 
until the period of his decease. 

Except during term time, however, he 
continued to reside in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh; and in the year 1843 he 
was elected chemist to the Agricultural 
Society of Scotland. When that society 
was dissolved, he made Durham his domi- 
cile. 

Most of his substantive productions re- 
late to the chemistry of agriculture. With- 
out enumerating them fully, we may refer 
to the “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology,’’ and to the ‘‘ Catechism ”’ 
of the same sciences, as the more cele- 
brated of his works in this department. 
Of the latter thirty-three editions have 
been published in this country alone. It 
has been translated into nearly every 
language of Europe, and has been sown 
broadcast in America. 

Rarely, perhaps, has a scientific man 
travelled so far or so rapidly. Amongst his 
less professional productions the ‘‘ Notes 
on North America ’’ should be mentioned 
with respect. But the most attractive of 
his compositions is ‘‘ The Chemistry of 
Common Life.’’ It is also the most re- 
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cent. In addition to these publications, 
the Professor contributed occasionally to 
the Edinburgh Review, and frequently to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Professor Johnston’s last illness was 
short, and his death unexpected. He had 
been on the Continent for several months, 
and was about to return to England, when 
he caught cold, but without apprehending 
any serious results. Scarcely, however, 
had he reached Durham when symtoms of 
hemorrhage in the lungs appeared ; and he 
died of a rapid decline. 





Mr. ALDERMAN KELLY. 

Sept. 7. At Margate, somewhat sud- 
denly, in his 80th year, Thomas Kelly, 
esq. Alderman of the Ward of Farringdon 
Within. 

He was the architect of his own fortune ; 
and was originally a useful assistant in 
the employ of Mr. John Cooke, publisher, 
of Paternoster Row. Their business con- 
sisted chiefly in works in numbers, in the 
shape of annotated editions of the Bible, 
Histories of England, &c. which were 
circulated in large numbers by hawkers 
throughout the country, and greatly en- 
riched their manufacturers. 

This business was formerly conducted, 
in Paternoster Row, by Mr. Alexander 
Hogg; and afterwards by Mr. John 
Cooke, who died March 25, 1810, aged 
79; and was succeeded by his son Mr. 
Charles Cooke, who relinquished the con- 
cern to the subject of the present notice. 

Mr. Kelly was greatly respected by his 
neighbours, who elected him in 1823 one 
of the Common Council of the Ward of 
Farringdon Within ; and on the death of 
John Crowder, esq. in 1830, he succeeded 
to the Alderman’s Gown. He had previ- 
ously served, together with the same gen- 
tleman, the office of Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex, in ‘the year 1825-6. He was 
chosen Lord Mayor of London in Nov. 
1836, and performed the duties of that 
high office much to the satisfaction of his 
fellow-citizens. Mr. Kelly was a member 
of the Plasterers’ Company. 





Fearcus E. O’Connor, Esa. 

Aug. 30. At the residence of his sister, 
Miss O’Connor, in Albert-terrace, Not- 
ting-hill, aged 59, Feargus Edward O’Con- 
ner, esq. barrister-at-law, formerly M.P. 
for the county of Cork, and afterwards for 
Nottingham, and leader of the Chartists. 

Mr. O’Connor was born in 1796 at 
Dangan castle, co. Meath, and was the 
second son of Roger Page O'Connor, esq. 
of O’Connorville, Bantry, who was the 
tenant of Dangan, the celebrated seat of 
the Wellesley seas 
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In 1832, being then one of the sup- 
porters of the great demagogue O’Connell, 
he was returned to the first reformed 
parliament for the county of Cork, at the 
head of the following poll : 

Feargus O’Connor, esq. . . 1837 

Garret Standish Barry, esq. . 1778 

Viscount Bernard . . . . 994 

Jones Morris,esq. . . - - 737 

Hon. Robert King . . . . 401 


In 1835 he was again returned, after a 
poll which terminated as follows : 


Feargus O’Connor, esq. . . 1630 
Garret Standish Barry, esq. . 1613 
Richard Longfield, esq. . . 1027 
Viscount Bernard . . . . 983 


Mr. Longfield petitioned, and Mr. O?Con- 
nor was unseated on the ground of dis- 
qualification. 

In July of the same year, on the death 
of William Cobbett, Mr. O’Connor was a 
candidate for the borough of Oldham ; but 
Mr. Lees, the Conservative candidate, was 
elected, after the following poll :— 


John Frederick Lees,esq. . . 394 
John Morgan Cobbett . . . 381 
Feargus O’Comnor . . . . 32 


O’Connor was nominally a candidate 
for various other places on several occa- 
sions ; but he never again went to the poll 
until the general election of 1847, when 
the democratic association which had as- 
sumed the name of Chartists accomplished 
his election for the town of Nottingham. 
His competitors were all men of some 
note, and the poll terminated as follows : 


John Walter, esq. junior . . 1683 
Feargus O'Connor . . . . 1257 
Thomas Gisborne . . . . 999 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart. 893 


At this period, by means of a news- 
paper entitled ‘‘ The Northern Star,’’ Mr. 
O’Connor had acquired considerable con- 
fidence as a popular leader, and was re- 
garded as the head of those who demanded 
“The People’s Charter,’’ and were con- 
sequently termed Chartists. The last 
French revolution, and the generally dis- 
turbed state of politics throughout Europe, 
gave some importance to the efforts of 
these persons ; and on the memorable 10th 
April, 1848, they almost alarmed the me- 
tropolis out of its propriety, by proposing 
to meet at Kennington Common, and pro- 
ceed thence in force to present their pe- 
tition to parliament. The military de- 
fence of London on this occasion was not 
considered beneath the most anxious care of 
the veteran Duke of Wellington. O’Con- 
nor, however, became alarmed at the per- 
sonal responsibility which he incurred ; 
and after the speeches of the meeting 
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were over, he recommended his auditors 
to disperse ; whereupon the petition was 
conveyed over Westminster Bridge in 
three cabs. (See a further account of the 
proceedings of the day in our vol. XXIX. 
p- 536.) 

It is generally admitted that Mr. O’Con- 
nor was an honest though rash enthusiast. 
Although his Land scheme was a complete 
failure, and involved many in disappoint- 
ment and ruin, yet it betrayed no personal 
or mercenary views. He did not fatten on 
his supporters, but rather spent and ex- 
hausted himself and his own means in 
their behalf. They acknowledged this 
self-sacrifice in the motto they displayed 
at his funeral,—*“ He lived and died for 
us.” 

Mr. O’Connor was still member for 
Nottingham when, during the session of 
1852, he exhibited on various occasions 
conduct so extravagant and violent, that 
he was committed by the Speaker for in- 
subordination to the custody of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, and at length it was mani- 
fest that he was permanently insane. He 
was thereupon committed to the care of 
Dr. Tuke, of the Manor House, Chiswick, 
under whose care he remained until within 
ten days of his decease. Dr. Tuke has 
published a remarkable report on the 
mental and physical condition of his patient 
during these three years. He states— 

“T first saw Mr. O’Connor on the 16th 
of June, 1852. I had been sent for by a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
then sitting. I found Mr. O’Connor in 
the custody of two policemen, who had 
orders to remain constantly in the room 
with him. He had been thus confined, in 
an apartment at the top of the House of 
Commons, for fourteen days. He was 
then in a state of considerable excitement, 
talking volubly and loudly, exclaiming 
against the Speaker, who had imprisoned 
him, he said, for ‘ nothing at all ;’ in the 
next breath praising him enthusiastically 
as the best Speaker and ‘the most capital 
fellow that ever lived.’ He addressed 
those around him as ‘ your majesty,’ or, 
‘ you ruffian,’ seemed to delight in terrify- 
ing his visitors by pretended violence, 
but manifested great timidity when checked 
by his guardians. He was unable to com- 
mand his attention, sometimes singing, 
sometimes bursting into tears. He ap- 
peared to retain to a great degree his 
memory, and had perfect consciousness of 
his situation, and the reasons for it. His 
pulse was remarkably soft and compres- 
sible, there was some tremulousness 
about his tongue, and I thought a slight 
dragging of the right leg. 

‘*T expressed to the Committee of the 
House my opinion of his insanity, and my 
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willingness to take the charge of him. A 
Speaker’s warrant was made out; I signed 
an undertaking to keep him, till the 
pleasure of the House was known, in safe 
custody, and Mr. O’Connor was delighted 
to hear that he might go down to Chiswick 
with me at once. He was under the im- 
pression that he was a State prisoner, and 
to be treated entirely as a visitor, and 
under this impression he always remained. 

‘* He made himself quite at home in my 
house, and, as is invariably the case in this 
peculiar form of brain-disease, expressed 
himself perfectly well and happy; every- 
thing was with him couleur de rose; and 
it would have been impossible to have 
made him feel miserable, even had the 
experiment been tried. 

‘*His nephew kindly spent a part of 
every Sunday with him while under my 
care. One or other of his friends saw 
him constantly. He used to accompany 
them to the gate, and if they offered to 
take him with them, he would reply, ‘ [ am 
to dine here to-day, and go to-morrow to 
the House in the doctor’s carriage ;’ and 
to this formula he adhered long after the 
House was dissolved, and he had ceased to 
be member for Nottingham. 

‘“* Though his recollection of preceding 
circumstances was strong, his memory of 
the events of the last three months before 
his committal by the Speaker seemed en- 
tirely gone. During that time he had 
been drinking as much as fifteen glasses 
of brandy daily, and this may account for 
his violence in the House. He had a 
curious passion for counting, and would 
carefully number the books or chairs in a 
room, the tassels of the curtains, or the 
figures in a picture. He played whist re- 
markably well, and would recite long 
speeches with wonderful exactness, some- 
times inducing visitors to suspect that he 
only feigned insanity, and was not really 
insane. 

‘*T had the assistance of Dr. Conolly 
and Dr. Tweedie in the treatment of his 
case. He was ordered nutritious but 
carefully regulated diet, with wine in small 
quantity every day. Sedatives were tried, 
but appeared to do mischief; for some 
time, therefore, bitter tonics, with mine- 
ral acids and occasional aperients, formed 
the sole medical treatment. 

‘* Early in 1853 it became necessary to 
apply for a Commission of Lunacy, that he 
might be placed under the protection of 
the Lord Chancellor, as writs had been 
granted against him, and his lunacy did 
not protect his person from arrest. This 
Commission was issued on the petition of 
Mr. O’Connor’s nephew, and conducted 
by his own solicitor. The jury, in their 
verdict, found Mr. O’Connor to have been 
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of unsound mind on and since June 16th, 
1852.”” 

Dr. Tuke proceeds to state that in 1853 
Mr. O’Connor’s disease made rapid pro- 
gress; his speech became unintelligible 
and his vision impaired. In June 1854 he 
had an epileptic fit; in September a 
second, and in January 1855 athird. In 
June last he became perfectly helpless ; and 
on the 20th August he was removed from 
Chiswick by the authority of his sister, —his 
recently appointed committee, seven men 
lifting him into the carriage with difficulty. 
A post-mortem examination proved that 
the brain, having suffered from acute in- 
flammation, had gradually softened, con- 
tracted, and changed its natural charac- 
teristics. A Coroner’s inquest returned 
‘* That the death of Mr. O’Connor was 
caused by natural disease.” 

On Monday the 11th of September his 
body was interred in the cemetery at Ken- 
sal Green. His admirers had determined 
to honour him with a public funeral ; and 
for that purpose they assembled in Russell 
square, with banners bearing various de- 
mocratic mottoes. They marched to Not- 
ting Hill to conduct the body thence to 
the cemetery; where the assemblage was 
so numerous and unruly, that it was with 
difficulty that the funeral service was per- 
formed. At its close an oration was pro- 
nounced by Mr. William Jones, a working- 
man from Liverpool. A meeting of the 
friends of Mr. O’Connor has been held in 
Glasgow, to take steps for erecting a 
monument for the deceased. It was agreed 
to call on the working classes generally 
throughout Scotland to assist in the work, 
and a committee was appointed to issue an 
address for that purpose. 





Henry Cotsurn, Esa. 

Aug. 16. In Bryanston Square, Henry 
Colburn, esq. the eminent Publisher. 

Mr. Colburn was placed, when a youth, 
in the establishment of Mr. William Earle, 
bookseller in Albemarle Street; afterwards 
as an assistant to Mr. Morgan, the keeper 
of a Circulating Library in Conduit Street, 
whom he succeeded before the year 1816, 
and conducted the business with spirit and 
success until he resigned it to Messrs. 
Saunders and Ottley. He then removed 
to New Burlington Street; and soon be- 
came the principal publisher of novels and 
light literature of his time. Lady Mor- 
gan’s France was among one of his most 
successful early publications ; and by fre- 
quent and judicious advertising he brought 
it into general notice. Mr. Colburn was 
unrivalled in the art of advertising his 
publications. 

At the suggestion of his friend Mr, 
Upcott, Mr. Colburn undertook the pub- 
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lication of Evelyn’s Diary ; which inter- 
esting work had been preserved from de- 
struction by Mr. Upcott; and the success 
of it surprised both the suggestor and the 
publisher. The Diary of Pepys followed 
some years later with still greater popu- 
larity. 

Most of the eminent Novelists of the 
day were first brought forward by Mr. 
Colburn ; and among numerous others may 
be noticed Sir E. L. Bulwer-Lytton, 
Ward, D’ Israeli, Theodore Hook, Captain 
Marryat, James, Banim, Xc. 

No one was ever more intuitively a 
publisher than Mr. Colburn. He had a 
keen perception of what the public re- 
quired; and of the market value of the 
article offered. He was liberal and punc- 
tual in his dealings with authors. His 
judgment of copyrights was occasionally 
assisted by his friends Mr. Forbes and 
Mr. Charles Ollier. 

In 1814 Mr. Colburn originated ‘‘ The 
New Monthly Magazine and Universal 
Register,’’ with the assistance of Mr. Fre- 
derick Shoberl, ‘‘ on the principles of gene- 
ral patriotism and loyalty,’’ in opposition 
to Sir Richard Phillips’s Old Monthly. 
Among his early editors were Dr. Wat- 
kins, and we believe Mr. Alaric Watts. 
In 1820, a new series was commenced un- 
der the title of ‘‘ The New Monthly Ma- 
gazine and Literary Journal,’ and Mr. 
Colburn appointed Mr. Campbell the 
Poet as editor, with a very liberal salary. 
The editorship afterwards passed into the 
hands of Sir Lytton Bulwer, Theodore 
Hook, and others. In 1836, a third se- 
ries appeared, as ‘‘The New Monthly 
Magazine and Humourist,” under the 
editorship of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth. 

Mr. Colburn parted with the Magazine 
before his death, but it is still continued 
under the editorship of Mr. Ainsworth, 
and published by Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. Colburn had the merit also of ori- 
ginating many other periodicals, most of 
them with great success. 

In 1825, in conjunction with Mr. Wil- 
liam Jerdan, (who was also the editor,) 
Mr. Colburn commenced the ‘* Literary 
Gazette, or Journal of the Belles Lettres, 
Arts, and Sciences.” Messrs. Longman 
and Co, afterwards joined the partnership 
in this journal, which was for many years 
eminently successful. 

In 1828 he commenced the ‘ Court 
Journal,” of which, up to the present time, 
391 weekly Numbers have been published. 

In 1829, Mr. Colburn originated ano- 
ther very successful monthly periodical, 
** The United Service Magazine and Na- 
val and Military Gazette ;’’ of which 322 
Numbers have been published. 

At one period Mr, Colburn had also a 
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considerable interest in the Sunday Times 
Newspaper. 

In 1830 Mr. Colburn took into part- 
nership Mr. Richard Bentley, who had 
been one of his principal printers. This 
alliance did not last long. In Aug. 1832 
they dissolved partnership; and Mr. Col- 
burn, having undertaken not to recom- 
mence publishing within 20 miles of Lon- 
don, first set up again in business at 
Windsor; but afterwards paid the for- 
feiture, and opened his establishment in 
Great Marlborough Street; and finally 
retired from business in favour of Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett—still retaining his 
name to some favourite copyrights. 

Having acquired an ample competence, 
Mr. Colburn retired from business sur- 
rounded by literary friends, whom he de- 
lighted to entertain at his table. He had 
been twice married ; the second time, in 
1841, to Eliza Anne, only daughter of 
Captain Crosbie, R.N., who survives him. 

Mr. Colburn’s will has been proved in 
the Consistory Court, Doctor’s Commons. 
It is comprised in ten folio sheets, and is 
dated the Ist August, 1854. The whole 
of his property, consisting of money in 
the funds, goods, chattels, and credits, is 
sworn to be under 35,0007. He has left 
his widow sole executrix. He bequeaths 
to her sole use and benefit the sum of 
10,000/2., together with his leasehold house 
in Bryanston Square, furniture, pictures, 
stock, copyrights, &c., and a like sum of 
10,0007. to her sister, the wife of Mr, 
Malcolm Douglas Crosbie, and her six 
children. With the exception of a sum of 
500/. to Mrs. Hurst, and two small an- 
nuities of 80/. and 50/. respectively to two 
other persons, there are no bequests what- 
ever to any of his friends or dependents. 





Cuamebers Hatt, Esa. 


Aug. 29. In Bury-street, St. James’s, 
aged 69, Chambers Hall, esq. late of Elm- 
field Lodge, Southampton. 

Mr. Chambers Hall, was a gentleman 
well known as one of the most intelligent 
collectors of objects recherché in art. 
With a taste that was catholic, he sought 
every opportunity of enriching his port- 
folios or garnishing his walls with the 
choicest works. Ranging from Raffaelle to 
Ostade, his taste displayed itself in the 
acquisition of some of the finest drawings 
of the several schools,—many that were 
preparations for some of their most cele- 
brated pictures. He was one of the few 
who possessed the knowledge, the fine 
taste, or the public spirit to collect works 
of the severer Italian schools. For him 
the selected forms of the Greek bronze, 
the Etruscan vase, or the Virgin Mother 
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of the Italian, had more charms than the 
materialism of the Dutch Vrow, the vul- 
garities of boorish manners, or the literal 
truths of still-life,—and when he sought 
these, it was in consequence of some vic- 
tory achieved by the artist over the low or 
unpromising nature of the subject in the 
exhibition of some special mastery of 
technical matiagement. Not restricted to 
subjects of history, Mr. Hall’s taste led 
him to the acquisition of some remarkably 
fine examples of portraiture and land- 
scape, recorded by the varied means of 
colour, the pencil, or the etching-needle. 
With a public spirit worthy of imitation, 
Mr. Hall sought not these for selfish or 
mere personal ends. His patriotism and 
public spirit were evidenced by the muni- 
ficent act which he performed a few short 
months previous to his death—in dividing 
his collection between the museums of 
London and Oxford. He thus had the 
gratification of living (though but for a 
short time, it must be confessed) to enjoy 
the satisfaction to be derived from so li- 
beral a deed. 





W. B. Diamonp, Esa. F.S.A. 

Sept.4. At Burman House, Henley in 
Arden, aged 69, William Batchelor Dia- 
mond, esq. High Bailiff of that town, a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and also a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries and of the Numismatic Society, 
and a Corresponding Fellow of the Me- 
dical Society of London. 

Mr. Diamond was formerly a surgeon 
in the naval service of the Hon. East India 
Company, and for many years he followed 
his profession at Warbleton in Sussex. 
Having devoted his attention to the treat- 
ment #f mental disorders, he removed to 
St. Pancras, where he was much respected, 
being for a long time treasurer of the 
Skinners’ and Brewers’ Company’s estates 
there. He afterwards united himself with 
the late Dr. Burman’s establishment at 
Henley in Arden. That the upright con- 
duct which guided him in London attended 
him in the country, is sufficiently evinced 
by his townsmen electing him to the an- 
cient office of high bailiff. 

By his death the town of Henley in 
Arden has lost a generous patron of every 
improvement, and the poor a liberal friend. 

He became a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England in 1808, and 
a Fellow thereof in 1852. He was elected 
aaa of the Society of Antiquaries in 

3. 
_ His body was interred on the 12th Sept. 
in the churchyard of the adjoining parish 
of Beaudesert. 





Mr. Patrick Park. 

Aug.16. At Warrington, suddenly, Mr. 
Patrick Park, a distinguished sculptor. 

He was a native of Glasgow, and studied 
under Thorwaldsen at Rome. He was 
remarkable for the vigorous and faithful 
expression of his busts. The recommen- 
dation of the noble family of Hamilton 
introduced Mr. Park to Louis Napoleon, 
his bust of whom has been universally ad- 
mired. Of late years he has executed busts 
of other distinguished men, including the 
Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Layard, M.P., 
Sir Harry Smith, the late Sir Charles Na- 
pier, and Lord Dundonald. His style 
always tended to the heroic, and the first 
work which made his name known in his 
own country was a colossal statue of Sir 
William Wallace, but Scotland would not 
find the means of perpetuating the work 
in stone, and the artist dashed it to pieces 
with his own hand, Apart from his pro- 
fessional merits, Mr. Park was a man of 
great and various talent, and strong origi- 
nality of character. 





Mr. James CARTER. 

Aug.—. Aged 57, Mr. James Carter, 
engraver. 

He was born in the parish of Shore- 
ditch, and evidencing a taste for Arty was 
articled to the late Mr. Tyrrel, an archi- 
tectural engraver. While yet a youth, he 
gained the silver medal of the Society of 
Arts for a drawing; the prize was pre- 
sented to him by the hand of the late 
Duke of Sussex. After he had served his 
time to Mr. Tyrrel, he abandoned the 
style of engraving he had learned of his 
master, and adopted landscape and figures, 
in which he made great proficiency, but 
without any further instruction. In 1840 
he essayed to publish a work on Windsor 
Castle, but failed from want of the neces- 
sary support. He was much interested 
in antiquarian matters; and frequently 
amused himself, by way of relaxation from 
the labours of his graving tools, in writing 
poetical effusions, but none of them ever 
found their way into type. 

When the Annuals were flourishing, 
Mr. Carter had his share of the work they 
brought to the engravers owing to his 
residence with Mr. Tyrrel. He succeeded 
admirably in his plates after the drawings 
of S. Prout; he also engraved many 
subjects from other painters. On the 
publication of the ‘‘ Vernon Gallery ” 
series of pictures, the charming work of 
F. Goodall, A.R.A., ‘‘ The Village Festi- 
val,’ was entrusted to Mr. Carter; and 
he engraved it so much to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Carter Hall, and also to that of 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., that the latter 
expressed a strong desire that his “ South 
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Sea Bubble ”’ should be placed in the same 
hands. Other subjects he engraved from 
the Vernon Gallery, are, Hadrian’s Villa, 
after R. Wilson, and the Angler’s Nook, 
after P. Nasmyth. 

He was also engaged, at the request of 
Mr. E. M. Ward, to engrave on a large 
scale that artist’s picture of “‘ Benjamin 
West’s First Essay in Art.” This plate 
occupied Mr. Carter a considerable time, 
and was finished only a very short period 
before his death : it cost him much anxiety, 
from a desire to execute a work which, 
inasmuch as it was the most important he 
had undertaken, should also be his best; 
and this solicitude, it is more than proba- 
ble, brought on an attack of the disorder 
—determination of blood to the head—to 
which he was continually predisposed, 
that terminated his life. 

Among Mr. Carter’s other engravings, 
executed at various periods, are Wells 
Cathedral, Santa Pavilo, and the Trium- 
phal Arch in Paris. Mr. Weale, the archi- 
tectural publisher, employed him on seve- 
ral works—Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, 
Chambers’s Civil Architecture, and Vitru- 
vius, edited by Gwilt. One of his more 
recent engravings is The Temple of Jubi- 
ter at Zgina, for a work by Mr. Cocke- 
rell, R.A. to be published at the close of 
the year. He also made, for Mr. Weale, 
a drawing, and engraved it, of Oliver 
Cromwell in Conference with Milton ; 
designed and engraved a frontispiece for a 
work, issued by the same publisher, en- 
titled Charles Martel and the Moslems; 
engraved a portrait, folio-size, of Sir I. 
Brunel, C.E.; and made a sketch, and 
engraved it, of the New Palace of West- 
minster, as it stood three years ago. Mr. 
Ackermann recently employed him to en- 
grave three small plates for the Queen. 

In character, Mr. Carter was frank, 
cheerful, kind-hearted, and thoroughly 
conscientious, always ready to sympathise 
with and aid, so far as his limited means 
allowed, those in distress. His widow has 
to mourn the loss of an affectionate hus- 
band, and his children an indulgent parent. 
Of nine children who survive him, six, 
with their mother, are, we are concerned 
to say, left entirely destitute ; his large 
family having entirely prevented him 
making provision for them.—Ar¢ Journal. 





Ma. Rosert MULLER. 

Sept. 8. At Edinburgh, Mr. Robert 
Miiller, pianist and composer. 

Miiller at a very early age evinced a 
taste for music, and came to Edinburgh, 
where he commenced his career under the 
veteran Dewar in the theatrical orchestra. 
He quickly rose to the top of his pro- 
fession as a teacher, every hour being 
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more than engaged. During these la- 
borious years of his life his income was 
very considerable, and ere he attained 30 
years of age he had realised such a sum 
as he thought necessary to enable him to 
proceed to Germany and Italy to prose- 
cute his study of music in the most cele- 
brated schools, relinquishing his position 
and home. He alternately placed himself 
under Hummel, Kalkbrenner, and Herz, 
devoting himself to study and improve- 
ment. In 1830 he perfected his studies in 
double counterpoint under Professors Zel- 
ter and Klein of Berlin. In Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Milan, 
Naples, Venice, and Bologna, he became 
a great favourite, and was presented by 
many of the reigning sovereigns with 
valuable presents in testimony of their ap- 
preciation of him professionally and per- 
sonally. He was also a friend of Goethe, 
He was appointed pianist to the late King 
of Saxony, and, on his return to his na- 
tive country, pianist to their Royal 
Highnesses the Princess Mary and the 
Duchess of Cambridge.—Scotsman. 





Mr. Ricw#arp Evamy. 

Oct. 8. Aged 90, Mr. Richard Evamy, 
hop-merchant, New-road, Southampton. 

Mr. Evamy was originally a saddler, 
and in the old war had large contracts for 
the army, when camps were held on the 
Southampton Common. He left his busi- 
ness with a large fortune, about thirty 
years ago, and purchased the estate com- 
prising the Spa Gardens and the site of 
Portland-terrace and Portland-street. He 
built the superb Assembly and Concert 
Rooms then called the Archery, now 
named after her Majesty, and a number 
of houses, letting the other lots of land 
for building. The design was conspleted, 
and the street architecture of Southampton 
received a great impetus from his taste 
and spirit. His designs, however, failed 
in a pecuniary point of view, and he en- 
tered into the hop trade, and was unfor- 
tunate. He, however, struggled manfully 
against misfortune ; and by his laborious 
exertions, and great judgment in the hop 
business, kept himself respectably. He 
performed long journeys on foot till within 
two or three years of the close of his life, 
and was actively engaged in business but a 
month before his death. Four years ago the 
writer encountered him coming out of the 
Itchen, where he had been standing above 
his knees in water for three hours, being 
a first-rate fisherman ; and for the greater 
part of his life he was a clever cricketer. 
He died without pain, and he has left be- 
hind him a character as good as the dura- 
tion of his active and laborious life was 
extraordinary. 
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April 22. Aged 76, the Rev. John Joseph Good- 
enough, Rector of Broughton Poges, Oxfordshire, 
where his family was seated two centuries ago. 
He was the younger of two surviving sons (the 
elder, William, Archdeacon of Carlisle, having 
predeceased him in December last,) of the Rev. 
Edmund Goodenough, M.A., Vicar of Swindon, 
Wilts, by Ann-Juliana, daughter of the Rev. 
Elias Taunton, Rector of Sowton in Devon, and a 
Bampton Portionist, sister to Sir William Elias 
Taunton, one of the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench. He was also nephew to the Right Rev. 
Samuel Goodenough, D.C.L., V.P.R.S.,and F.L.S., 
Bishop of Carlisle, and by marriage to Henry first 
Viscount Sidmouth. He was educated at Win- 
chester and New College, of which latter he be- 
came a Fellow, being kin to William of Wykeham, 
the Founder of those Colleges; he graduated B.A. 
1801, M.A. 1805, B. and D.D. 1817. In 1812 he 
was appointed by the Corporation of Bristol to the 
Mastership of the Free Grammar School in that 
city, which he held until the year 1843, during 
which period he educated with success and assi- 
duity most of the leading citizens of Bristol. He 
was some time Rector of Bow Brickhill, in Buck- 
inghamshire, to which he was presented in 1829 
by Thomas Rawdon Ward, esq. From 1840 to 
1843 he was Rector of Spernal, in Warwickshire ; 
and he finally retired to the family rectory of 
Broughton Poges in 1845, where he was taken 
ill at 5 o’clock on the morning of his death, 
and expired in about 3 hours afterwards. Dr. 
Goodenough married first, 18 May, 1807, Mar- 
garet, second daughter of John Ward, esq. of 
Marlborough, and by her, who died 13 Dec. 1813, 
had surviving issue: 1. Edmund, who died sud- 
denly at Malta, 23 May, 1855; 2. William-Elias- 
Taunton, of Bristol; and 3. Margaret-Frances, 
married to Colonel Henry Wenman Newman, of 
Thornbury Park, co. Glouc. They all have issue. 
Dr. Goodenough married secondly, 7 July, 1818, 
Isabella, sixth daughter of Richard Newman New- 
man, of Clifton and Thornbury Park, M.D. by 
whom he left surviving issue one son, John Ward 
Goodenough, Fellow of New college, Oxford, and 
three daughters: 1. Emma, married to Alfred 
Elton, esq.; 2. Charlotte-Ann-Toll, married to 
Thomas David Taylor, esq.; and 3. Caroline-Do- 
rothea-Codrington, unmarried. 

May 1. In London, aged 45, the Rev. Frederick 
William Trevanion, M.A. late Incumbent of 
Whitby. He was the fourth and youngest son of 
John Trevanion Parnell Bettesworth-Trevanion, 
esq. of Caerhays castle, Cornwall. He married, 
at Overton, Notts. Dec. 20, 1835, Lavinia-Sophia, 
only dau. of the late Capt. Percival, R.N. 

May 2. The Rev. J. Whitley, D.D. Chancellor 
of Killaloe. 

June 6. At Kilternan-glebe, co. Dublin, the 
Rey. H. Kearney, Rector and Vicar of Kilternan. 

June 13. At Pentonville, aged 27, the Rey. 
W. iH. Merewether, second son of the late Dean of 
Hereford. 

July9. At Grenada, Spain, aged 63, the Rev. 
Henry Watson Barnard, Canon Residentiary of 
Wells, Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s in that city, and a 
magistrate for Somerset. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818 ; became 
a Canon of Wells in 1827, and Vicar of St. Cuth- 
bert’s in 1833. He went to Spain in ill health, and 
died there of cholera. 

July 26. At South Kennington, Surrey, in his 
84th year, the Rev. Charles Boutell, Rector of 
Litcham and East Lexham, and formerly Incum- 
bent of Repps with Bastwich, Norfolk, to which 
he was presented by the Corporation of Norwich 
in 1804, He was presented to Litcham by Lord 
Wodehouse in 1848, His son, the Rev. Charles 
Boutell, M.A. is well known for his excellent 
works on architectural and monumental anti- 
quities. 

Aug. 13. At Riva, on the Lago di Garda, aged 
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63, the Ven. George Hodson, Archdeacon of Staf- 
ford, a Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of 
Lichfield, and Vicar of St. Mary’s in that city 
(1851). He was first of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1810, and afterwards of Magdalen 
college, M.A. 1813. Forty years ago he was Curate 
of the old church at Clifton near Bristol. In 1825, 
when Minister of Christ church, Birmingham, he 
published “‘ Twelve Sermons, illustrative of some 
of the leading doctrines of the Gospel in connection 
with Christian temper and experience.” He was 
appointed Archdeacon by Bishop Ryder, and was 
identified with those principles and opinions 
usually called Evangelical; but latterly he co- 
operated in many objects, as in the proposed 
Diocesan Theological College, with more decided 
Churchmen. When travelling with his two young- 
est daughters in the Tyrol, he was suddenly at- 
tacked with cholera, and died within seven or 
eight hours. 

Aug. 22. At Petit Ménage, Jersey, in his 40th 
year, the Rev. Matthew O’Brien, late Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. He was formerly Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1838, M.A. 1841. 

Aug. 26. At Clifton, aged 59, the Rev. James 
Marshall, Incumbent of Christ church, Clifton. * 
He was formerly Minister of the Tolbooth church, 
Edinburgh, and seceded from the Presbyterian 
church in 1841, when he was ordained by the 
Bishop of Durham to the curacy of Norham, on 
the nomination of Dr. Gilly. Very soon after 
he was presented to the rectory of St. Mary le Port, 
at Bristol, by the trustees of the Rev. C. Simeon, 
and in 1847 he became the Incumbent of Christ 
church, Clifton, upon its consecration. He was 
very popular as a preacher, and much beloved by 
his parishioners. He was the author of “ The 
Young Parishioner ;” and “ Inward Revival ; or, 
Motives and Hindrances to Advancements in Holi- 
ness ;” of both of which several thousands were 
circulated ; and he also edited ‘ Letters of Mrs. 
Isabella Graham,” his aunt. He married the eldest 
daughter of the celebrated Legh Richmond. 

In Brunswick-square, London, aged 26, the Rev. 
Benjamin Seymour, Perp. Curate of Woburn Epis- 
copal Chapel. 

Aug. 31. Aged 50, the Rev. John Meredith Wil- 
liams, for seventeen years Curate of Berrum, co. 
Montgomery. 

Sept.1. At Wanstrow rectory, near Frome, the 
Rev. Jsaac Gosset Howard, M.A. Curate of that 
parish. He was the eldest surviving son of the 
late Rev. Robert Howard, M.A. Rector of Bury- 
thorpe and Incumbent of Christ church, Scar- 
borough. He was of St. Catharine’s hall, Camb. 
B.A. 1835. 

At Penny Bridge, aged 32, the Rev. William 
Morgan, Incumbent of Egton cum Newland, Lan- 
cashire. 

The Rev. John Steward, Incumbent of Fenny 
Stratford; Bucks (1847). He was of Worcester 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1830. 

Sept. 2. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 33, the 
Rev. John Burrows, M.A. only son of the late 
Major John Burrows, of Hamilton-terrace, St. 
John’s Wood, and formerly of the 57th Regt. He 
was of Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1845. 

Aged 72, the Rev. W. Kendall, Rector of Marske 
(1844), and Perp. Curate of Downholme (1833), 
Yorkshire. 

Sept. 4. At Charlton on Otmoor, near Oxford, 
the Rey. George Riggs, Rector of that parish 
(1846). He was formerly Fellow of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, and graduated B.A. 1824, M.A. 
1828. Mr. Riggs died so suddenly, whilst seated 
in his chair, that an inquest was held, when it ap- 
peared that his death ensued from disease of the 
heart. 

Sept. 5. At New Catton, near Norwich, aged 
25, the Rev. Starling William Day, M.A. Fellow 
and late Tutor of Wadham college, Oxford. He 
graduated B.A. 1851. 
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Sept.6. At Rangworthy, Glouc. aged 74, the 
Rev. James Champion Hicks, Perp. Curate of that 
place (1834). 

Sept.7. At Appleby, aged 32, the Rev. Brath- 
waite Harrison, M.A. 

Sept.8. Aged 40, the Rev. John Garvey, Vicar 
of Hough on the Hill, Linc. (1843), second son of 
the Rev. Richard Garvey, of the Vicars’ court, 
Lincoln. He was of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1838, and married in 1842 Martha, 
youngest dau. of G. Waddington, esq. of Kettle- 
thorpe. 
At Abbeville, Cork, aged 88, the Rev. William 
Stopford, LL.D. 

The Rev. Zdward Ward Wakeman, of Coton 
hall, Shropshire. 

Sept.9. At Halifax, aged 39, the Rev. William 
Smith, M.A, Curate and Lecturer of Halifax. 

Sept. 10. In Cambridge-st. Hyde-park, aged 71, 
the Rev. Richard Pierce Butler. 

Aged 95, the Rev. Thomas Phillpott, Rector of 
Pedmore, Wore, (1791.) He was of St. Mary hall, 
Oxford, B.A. 1782, M.A. 1785. 

Sept. 13. At Cadeleigh, near Tiverton, the Rey. 
James Longmore, Vicar of Yealmpton, Devon 

He was of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.D. 


age, the Rev. Henry Pemble, Vicar of that parish 
(1831), and Rector of Hunston (18..). He was of 
Sidney Sussex college, Camb. B.A. 1867 ; and was 
for many years Rector of St. Peter’s, Sandwich. 

Sept.15. At Semley, Wilts. aged 86, the Rev. 
Ralph Ord, Rector of that parish (1812). He was 
of Christ church, Oxford, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794. 
Mr. Ord has bequeathed to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 2,400/.; to the 
Society of the Propagation of the Gospel, 2,4007. ; 
to the Society for Building and Enlarging Churches 
and Chapels, 2,400/.; to the Salisbury Infirmary, 
1501. ; to the choir of the parish of Semley, 1007. ; 
and to certain poor of the parish 507. 

Sept. 18. At Clontuskert glebe, co. Galway, aged 
29, the Rev. Richard Collis, Rector of that parish, 
fourth son of Rev. Robert Collis, Rector of Kil- 
connell, co. Galway, and brother to the Rev. John 
Day Collis, Head Master of Bromsgrove school. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


March 1, Whilst on service with his regiment 
in New Zealand, Richard Maxwell Siegg, esq. Capt. 
65th Regt. younger son of the late Richard Slegg, 
esq. of Cheltenham. 

May 12. At Hobart Town, brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Archibald William Reed, 99th Regt. son of the late 
Rev. Francis Reed, D.D. Rector of Hazelbury 
Brian, Dorset. 

May 30. In Newtown, Sydney, Mrs. Ribey, 
known formerly as “ Margaret Catchpole,” the sub- 
ject of the popular work by the Rev. R. Cobbold. 

June .. At Tallahasse, Florida, aged 112, a 
free coloured man, named Toney Proctor. He was 
present, as an officer’s servant, at the battle of 
Quebec, in 1759. 

June 23. Aged 40, William Atkinson Gardner, 
esq. of Newnham, Launceston, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Member of the Legislative Council, and son 
of Robert Gardner, esq. of Manchester. 

June 24, From wounds received in the assault 
against the Redan on the 18th June, aged 32, 
George Widenham, esq. a Colour-Serjeant in 18th 
Regt. He served in the China and late Burmah 
war, and was second son of the late James Allan 
Widenham, esq. of Waterford, Lieut. 40th Regt. 

June 27. At Cheltenham, aged 82, William 
Browne, esq. Capt. h.p. 24th Light Dragoons, se- 
cond son of the late John Browne, esq. of Minola, 
co. Mayo, and Breafy House, Castlebar. 

June 29, At Jullunder, Bengal, Major Charles 
Grissell, 61st N. Inf. 
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At Twofold-bay, Australia, 21, Walter, 
third son of W. C. Kerr, M.D. of Northampton. 

July 10. At Uitenhage, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 40, Thomas Manning Driver, esq. second 
son of the late Charles Burrell Driver, esq. of 
Kennington, Surrey. 

At Hong Kong, from a sun-stroke, aged 19, 
Frederick-John, eldest surviving son of Mr. Lewis 
Engelbach, of Brompton-crescent. 

July 14. At Mussoorie, Bengal, aged 14, Alex- 
ander, fifth son of James Cosserat, esq. 

July 15. At Peer Pontee, Bengal, killed whilst 
accompanying a detachment of troops against the 
Santhal rebels, aged 20, Laurence, eldest son of 
the Rev. E. N. Braddon, Vicar of Sandwich. 

July 16. At Shanghae China, aged 32, Archi- 
bald, Edward H. Campbell, esq. son of D. Camp- 
bell esq. of Chiselhurst. 

On his passage to England, John Todd Hird, 
esq. of Melbourne, Victoria. 

July 18. At Calcutta, aged 33, Thomas Sankey, 
esq. formerly of London. 

July 19. At sea, Richard Francis, esq. of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. 

July 21. At Thyetmoyo, Burmah, aged 28, 
Hi. S. Locock, esq. E.1.C.S. eldest son of the late 
H. Locock, esq. of Blackheath, formerly of North- 
ampton. 

July 23. At Coonoor, in the Nielgherries, aged 
24, Dr. A. Umphelby, E.I.C.S. formerly resident 
tutor in Neville Hall College of Medicine,Newcastle. 

July 25. At Sealkote, George, eldest son of the 
late James Whiskin, esq. of Upper Bedford-pl. 

July 27. In the Beerbhoom District, in India, 
killed whilst fighting with the Santhals, aged 24, 
Lieut. Tom Henry Toulmin, 56th Nat. Inf. eldest 
son of the late Capt. Sam. Toulmin, 63rd Nat. Inf. 

July 28. At Calcutta, Elizabeth, wife of Robert 
Halfhide, esq. and youngest dau. of the late John 
Hamilton, esq. Superintending-Surgeon. 

July 29. At Aboo,in Rajpootana, aged 13 months, 
Arthur-Henry-Ord, son of Arthur St. John Mild- 
may, esq. 

Aug. 1. At Vancouver's Island, aged 34, George 
Kellie Macaulay, Chief Engineer of H.M.S. Brisk, 
second son of Dr. Alex. Macaulay, formerly of 
Edinburgh. 

Aug. 3. At Landour, aged 39, Capt. George 
Gardner Bowring, 59th Bengal Nat. Inf. third son 
of the late Samuel Bowring, esq. of Great Tower- 
street, and Peckham. 

At Lee, Kent, in his 80th year, Joseph Sladen, 
esq. proctor, of Doctors’ Commons. 

Aug. 6. At Allahabad, aged 36, Wm. Henry 
Eborall, esq. C.E. eldest son of the late Lieut. S. 
Eborall, R.N. 

Aug. 7. At Peshawur, in the Punjaub, Charles 
Alexander Gladstone, esq. Lieut. and Adjutant 
15th Bengal Nat. Inf. son of David Gladstone, esq. 
formerly of Liverpool. 

Aug. 12. At the hospital at Scutari, aged 41, 
Lieut.-Col. Nathaniel Evanson Harison, Royal Art. 

At Nainee Tal, aged 29, Richard Davison Miles, 
esq. Bengal Medical Serv. fourth son of the late 
John Miles, esq. of Bath. 

Aug. 21. At Heidelberg, aged 56, Commander 
Charles James Franklin Newton, R.N. Heentered 
the navy in 1812 on board the Egremont 74, and 
served for twenty-six years on full pay. He was 
in the Niger 38 at the capture of the French 
frigate Ceres in 1814, and was made Lieutenant in 
1821, as a reward for having attacked, together 
with Lieut. Edw. Digby, an overwhelming body 
of armed smugglers at Brookland, in Kent, on 
which occasion he was wounded. During the same 
year he was presented with a sword by the Com- 
mittee at Lloyd’s for having saved the crew of a 
vessel wrecked at Dungeness. As Lieutenant he 
served in the Brisk 10, Infernal bomb, Prince 
Regent 120, Spartiate 76, and Challenger 28. He 
was made Commander in 1838; employed on the 
Coast-guard from 1839 to 1844, and in command 
of the Lily on the coast of Africa from 1844 to 1847. 
He married in 1830 the only daughter of D. H. 
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Day, esq. of Wilmington Hall, Kent, and had issue 
two children. 

Aug. 24. Aged 60, Mary-Dunham, dau. of the 
a’ Charles Dunham Barnett, esq. of Mattishall 
Hall. - 

Aug. 25. At Notting Hill, aged 59, Susan, wife 
of Robert Cocks, esq. 

Aug.30. Ann-Elizabeth, wife of William Davies, 
esq. of Lambeth-terr.; and on the 20th inst. (her 
27th birth-day), her daughter-in-law, Malvina- 
Rosalie-Frangoise, wife of William Kershaw Da- 
vies, esq. of Moore-pl. Kennington-road. 

Suddenly, on his way to Constantinople, aged 35, 
Major Methuen Stedman, of the Turkish Contin- 
gent Cavalry, late Capt. in the 10th Hussars. 

At the Havanna, mortally wounded whilst de- 
fending himself from a gang of robbers who had en- 
tered his house, aged 37, George Canning Back- 
house, esq. H.B.M.’s Commissary Judge at that 
place, eldest surviving son of the late John Back- 
house, esq. Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Aug. 3i. In Kertch Bay, Crimea, Mr. Wm. Ed- 
wards, of Whitstable, of the firm of Dean and Ed- 
wards, marine divers, sent out by the Government 
about 11 months since to destroy sunken Russian 
ships, &c. 

Killed in the trenches before Sebastopol, Capt. 
Lionel Fraser, 95th Regt. eldest son of Major-Gen. 
Fraser, late Quartermaster-gen. at Ceylon. 

In the island of Grenada, aged 64, Edward Gibbs, 
esq. late of Brixton, Surrey. 

Sept. 2. At the residence of her son, Trafalgar 
House, Barnstaple, aged 92, Mary, relict of W. 
Potts, esq. 

Sept. 3. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 58, Wm. 
Owen, esq. late E.I.C. Civil Service. 

At Scutari, aged 19, Lieut. Wm. Meredyth 
Somerville, Royal Eng. from illness contracted in 
the trenches at Sebastopol, only son of J. R. 
Somerville, esq. late Captain Scots Greys, by 
Anna-Maria, youngest dau. of the late Sir Henry 
Torrens, K.C.B. and nephew of the Right Hon. 
Sir W. M. Somerville, Bart. M.P. and of the late 
gallant Sir Arthur Torrens, K.C.B. 

Sept. 4. Killed in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol, aged 26, Capt. Charles Anderson, 3ist Regt. 
Assistant Engineer, eldest son of Henry Anderson, 
esq. of Trinidad. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 41, Amelia-Abigail, relict 
of the Rev. Gustavus L. Hamilton, of Great Ber- 
ries, co. Roscommon, and Vicar of Carew, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Aged 42, Emma-Vittoria, wife of Henry Milnes, 
esq. Of Darley Dale, Derbysh. and fourth dau. 
of the late John Pleydell Wilton, esq. of Glou- 
cester. 

Sept. 4. At Matlock, Emily, wife of Richard 
George Horton, esq. M.R.C.S. Meanwood, near 
—— and second sister to Dr. Bolton of Horn- 
castle. 

Sept. 5. At Malta, of fever caught in the 
trenches at Sebastopol, Capt. Robert Campbell 
Cunninghame, 42d Royal Highlanders, third son 
of the late Robert Cunninghame, esq. of Lorne 
House and Ballanorris, Isle of Man. He entered 
the service in 1846, 

Sept.6. At Scutari, of fever, aged 28, Mr. Ed- 
mund Robert Browne, late of Clapham, Surrey, 
belonging to the Commissariat department. 

In command of a battery in the second parallel 
of the trenches before Sebastopol, Edward Geary 
Snow, esq. Capt. R. Art. son of the late Bernard 
Geary Snow, esq. of Highgate. 

At Edinburgh, Mary, wife of William Suther- 
land, esq. 

Sept. 8. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 52, Rich- 
ard Bickerton Athill, esq. barrister-at-law, young- 
est son of the late John Athill, esq. of Antigua. 
ile was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
Noy. 20, 1824, and practised as an equity dr 
man and conveyancer. 

At Wilby, aged 54, Catherine, the wife of George 
Jones, esq. 
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Killed in the storming of Sebastopol. 


In his 27th year, Capt. Frederick Simes Attree, 
3lst Foot, youngest son of the late William Attree, 
esq. of West Hill Lodge, Brighton, F.R.C.S. 

Lieut. Lawrence Blakiston, 62d Foot. He en« 
tered the regiment as Ensign in Feb. 1853. 

Aged 20, Lieut. Oliver Colt, 7th R. Fusiliers, 
eldest son of John Hamilton Colt, esq. of Inveresk 
House, Musselburgh, and Gartsherrie, co. Lanark, 
by a dau. of Lord President Dundas. He entered 
the regiment as Ensign in Aug. 1854, 

Capt. Robert Alan Cox, 62d Foot. He was the 
second son of Col. Sir William Cox, of Coolcliffe, 
co. Wexford, who was Governor of Almeida during 
the Peninsular war. He entered the regiment as 
Ensign in 1844, and served in the campaign of the 
Sutlej, including the battles of Ferozeshah and 
Sobraon, at the former of which he was wounded, 
and for which he had a medal. 

Lieut.-Col. Cuddy, 55th Foot (noticed in a pre- 
vious page). 

Aged 18, Ensign Richard Grenville Deane, 30th 
Foot (1855), youngest son of the Rev. George 
Deane, Rector of Bighton, Hants. 

Lieut. Henry George Donovan, 33d Foot (1855), 
third son of the late Richard Donovan, esq. of 
Ballimore, co. Wexford, by Frances, dau. of Edw. 
Westby, esq. of High Park, co. Wicklow. 

Lieut. Douglas Dyneley, 23d Foot (1854). 

Aged 38, Lieut.-Colonel James Eman, C.B. 41st 
regt. He entered the service as Ensign 1836, was 
promoted to Lieut. 1838, Captain 1846, Major 1852. 
He served in Spain with the British Legion in 
1835-6, and with the 41st throughout the campaign 
in Affghanistan in 1842. 

Aged 21, Capt. Edward Every, 41st Foot, second 
son of the late Henry Every, esq. of Ouseley Lodge, 
Old Windsor. He was appointed Ensign 1852, 
Lieut. 1854, Capt. Jan. 1855. 

Capt. Henry William Grogan, 88th Foot ; Ensign 
1847, Lieut. 1851, Captain 1854. 

Aged 31, Capt. Maximilian Montague Hammond, 
Rifle Brigade : 2nd Lieut. 1840; Lieut. 1843 ; Cap- 
tain, 1847. He was the third son of William Os- 
mund Hammond, esq. of St. Alban’s court, Kent, 
by Mary-Graham, eldest dau. of Sir HenryOxenden, 
Bart. Capt. Hammond’s widow gave birth (pre- 
maturely) to a daughter on the 11th Oct. 

Deputy Assistant Commissary William Hayter, 
of the Field Train department. He was killed 
from a shell in. one of the batteries, where he 
had volunteered to take the place of a wounded 
non-commissioned officer. At thirteen years of 
age he was a trumpeter in the artillery : has since 
been a corporal and sergeant, and served for eleven 
years in the Artillery at the Cape. 

Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Henry Robert Handcock, 
97th Foot; brother to Lord Castlemaine. He 
was the sixth son of Richard the second Lord, by 
Anne, dau. of the late Arthur Ffrench, esq. and 
aunt to Lord de Freyne. He was appointed En- 
sign 1825, Lieut. 1827, Capt. 1832, Major 1846. 
He fell mortally wounded in the head by a bullet. 
He married, only last year, the only dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Henry Williams, R. Art. 

Capt. John Hutton, 97th Regt. eldest son of the 
late Capt. J.Hutton, 88th Rgt. and formerly of 31st. 

Capt. James Augustus Lockhart, 41st Foot, 
elder son of James Lockhart, esq. of Sherfield 
House, Hants, and Lanhams, Essex. He carried 
the Queen’s colours of the 4lst, when that regi- 
ment was the first to land at Scutari. 

Lieut. Douglas Alexander M’Gregor, 97th Foot ; 
Ensign 1853; Lieut. 1854. He was son of Major- 
Gen. Sir Duncan M’Gregor, K.C.B. 

Capt. William Buck Carthew Augustus Parker, 
78th Foot; Ensign 1839, Lieut. 1843, Capt. 1855. 
He has left a widow and three children. 

Lieut.-Colonel James Brodie Patullo, C.B. 30th 
Foot, son of the late Capt. A. E. Patullo, Madras 
Cav., by Isabella, sister of William Brodie, esq. of 
Brodie, co. Moray. He was appointed Ensign 1840, 
Lieut, 1842, Capt. 1847, Major 1853, 
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Aged 23, William Halsted Poole, Capt. 22rd 
Fusiliers ; son of Capt. W. H. Poole, h. p. R. Art. 

Capt. Henry Preston, 90th Foot, fourth son of 
the late Rev. Wm. Michael Stephenson Preston, of 
Warcop hall, Westm. He was appointed Ensign 
in the regiment 1849, Lieut. 1854, Captain 1855. 

In his 2ist year, Capt. George Rochfort, 49th 
Foot, only son of the late Richard Rochfort, esq. 
and grandson of Gustavus Hume Rochfort, esq. 
M.P. for co. Westmeath. He was appointed En- 
sign 1851, Lieut. 1854, Captain 1855. He carried 
the colours of the regiment at the battle of Alma, 
was engaged in the memorable sortie of the 26th 
Oct. and again at Inkerman. 

Aged 21, Lieut. Henry Stewart Ryder, 2d batt. 
Rifle Brigade (1854); youngest son of the Hon. 
Granville Dudley Ryder, Lieut. R.N. of Westbrook 
Hays, Herts, and the Lady Georgiana-Augusta, 
third dau. of Henry-Charles 6th Duke of Beaufort. 

Aged 20, Lieut. Reginald Hugh Somerville, 
23d Foot (1854), third son of the Hon. and Rev. 
William Somerville, Rector of Barford, Warw. by 
Charlotte, 7th dau. of the late Rey. Walter Bagot, 
uncle to Lord Bagot. 

Capt. John Charles Newcombe Stevenson, 30th 
Foot; eldest son of John Newcombe Stevenson, 
pe of Hayne, Devon: Ensign 1852, Captain Jan. 
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Aged 21, Lieut. Arthur Delgarno Swift, 90th 
Foot (1855), youngest son of Richard Swift, esq. 
of Lynn, co. Westmeath, h.p. 60th Rifles. 

Major Augustus Frederick Welsford, 97th Foot, 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Welsford, 101st Regt. of 
Halifax, N.S. and godson to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex. He was the first officer who mounted 
the parapet of the Redan, and was killed at the 
moment of his doing so by a round shot. He re- 
ceived the commission of Ensign 1832, Lieut. 
1834, Captain 1838, and Major 1850. He served 
with his regiment in Greece last year, and, when 
Colonel Lockyer was made a Brigadier, was for 
some time in command of it during the last memo- 
rable winter at Sebastopol. He repulsed a sortie 
of the Russians with 200 of his men: and was 
much beloved in the army. 

Lieut. Hugh Francis Wilmer, 90th Foot, in 
which he was appointed Ensign in Feb. last. 

Lieut. L. L, G. Wright, 7th Foot (1855). 

Sept. 9. Of wounds received in storming the 
Redan, in his 19th year, Lieut. Edward Shuttle- 
worth Holden, 23d Foot. He was the elder son of 
Edw. Anth. Holden, esq. of Aston hall, Derb. by 
Susan-Drummond, dau. of George Moore, esq. of 
Appleby hall, Leic. 

Sept. 10. Inthe camp before Sebastopol, of a 
wound received in the assault on the Redan, aged 
33, Capt. Augustus Charles Lennox Fitzroy, R. Art. 
He was the eldest son of Sir Charles Aug. Fitz- 
roy, K.C.H. by Lady Mary Lennox, eldest dau. of 
Charles 4th Duke of Lennox. He joined the 
Royal Artillery in 1839; served with his company 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Jamaica, and 
Antigua ; was appointed to the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery in 1846, and in 1848 joined his father, then 
Governor-general of the Australia Colonies, as 
Aide-de-camp. On leaving Australia, he imme- 
diately sought service in the Crimea. He had 
frequently distinguished himself by his gallantry 
and coolness under fire. He has died unmarried. 

Mrs. Gent, wife of J. S. Gent, esq. of Stony 
Stratford, Bucks. 

At Malta, on his way to England, aged 21, 
Lieut. Charles How Proby, Ist Royals. He was 
the second son of the late Capt. Proby, R.N. of the 
Ryalls, Seaton, Devon. 

Aged 55, Charles Wightman Sievewright, esq. 
late of the Royal Fusiliers. 

At Ramsgate, aged 80, Miss Letitia Twaddell. 

Sept. 11. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 62, Mr. 
Walter Paton, an eminent penman, who, until he 
retired from his profession, was employed by the 
Corporation of London and other public bodies in 
executing the addresses yoted by them to distin- 
guished characters, 
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Aged 26, Capt. Herbert Millingchamp Vaughan, 
90th Light Inf. eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Vaughan, 
late commanding the same corps, and of Llan- 
goedmore, Cardiganshire. This young officer was 
one of those who led the 90th to the storming of 
the Redan. He fell wounded in both legs. The 
Russians conveyed him to their hospital, in which 
he was left amongst other wounded and dying 
soldiers until discovered by his friends on the 
evening ofthe 10th. He was then removed to the 
English camp, where every attention was paid to 
him, but, unhappily, without success. His first 
cousin, Capt. John Vaughan, 38th Regt. a highly 
esteemed officer, was killed by a rifle ball in the 
trenches on the 15th of June. 

Sept. 12. At Gringley-on-the-Hill, Notts. aged 
92, Elizabeth-Maria, relict of Major Herbert 
Beaver, 19th Infantry. 

Aged 27, Clara, wife of Frederick Blenkarn, esq. 

At Detroit, Mich. Lobert Ferguson, esq. late of 
Jamaica. : 

Of wounds at the storming of the Redan, Lieut. 
Peter Godfrey, 19th Regt. only son of the late 
Edward Godfrey, esq. of Old Hall, Suffolk, and 
the late Susan Countess of Morton, and nephew of 
Sir John Yarde Buller, Bart. He entered the 
army in 1851. elle 

At Brompton, Elizabeth, relict of Dr. Kitchiner. 

At Dublin, Caroline-Juliana, wife of John Evelyn 
Kingston Morley, esq. of the Cambridge Militia. 

At Pell-wall, Market Drayton, Purney Sillitoe, 
esq. of Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. 

At Alborough rectory, Suffolk, aged 16, Charles- 
Robert, eldest son of the Rev. Robert Shuckburgh. 

Sept. 13. Phcebe-Agnes, wife of Dr. W. H. 
Brown, F.L.S. of Bernard-st. Russell-sq. 

At Friern Park, Middlesex, aged 67, John 
Strangeways Donaldson, late of Cheswick, North- 
umberland, esq. 

At Ramsgate, aged 33, W. H. S. George, of 
Kingsgate Castle, Capt. East Kent Militia, magis- 
trate and deputy-lieut. for Kent, only son of the 
late Rev. W. H. George, Rector of Spaxton, So- 
merset. 

Off Broadstairs, by the upsetting of a boat, 
Charles, son of Major Griffiths, Royal Art. 

At Dawlish, aged 76, Miss Hallett. 

At Exning, Suffolk, aged 57, Harriet, wife of 
William Hammond, esq. of that place, and of Cam- 
den-road-villas. She was descended from the 
Parkers of Otford Castle, Kent, an ancient family, 
who were owners of that property for a very long 
period. 

At the Elms, Stratford, Essex, aged 32, Robert 
Hasluck, esq. also of Hatton-garden, and Gib- 
raltar. 

At Huntington, co. York, Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late John Hutchinson, esq. of Overton and 
Shipton, near York. 

At the house of her father-in-law, at Stoke-hill, 
near Exeter, aged 25, Sarah, wife of Alfred Kempe, 
esq. and third dau. of Mr. George Hopkinson, of 
Exeter. 

Off Broadstairs, by the upsetting of a boat, aged 
20, Robert J. B. Neave, esq. eldest son of the late 
Robert Neave, esq. B.C.S. 

At Trecastle, aged 87, Thomas Powell, esq. 
Maespoth, Breconshire. 

At Stonea Grange, Camb. aged 40, John Bull 
Richards, esq. nephew of the late John Bull, esq. 
of Peterborough. 

At Denmark-hill, Margaret, eldest dau. of John 
Sinclair, esq. 

At Trelawny, Cornwall, aged 70, Col. Jonathan 
Trelawny, E.I.C.S. youngest son of the late Sir 
Harry Trelawny, Bart. 

Sept.14. At Peckham, aged 67, Mrs. Sarah Algar. 

At Hastings, Marian, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Robert Black, of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

In Alexander-st. Westbourne-park, aged 36, 
Diana-Anne-Geraldine, second dau. of the late Hen. 
Campbell, esq. 92d Highlanders, granddau. of the 
late Major-Gen. C. C. Campbell, Barbreck, N.B. 

In Dorset-st. Portman-sq. Susannah, wife of F. 
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J. Coham, esq. and youngest dau. of Richard 
Harding, esq. of Buzzacott, Comb-Martin. 

Aged 54, Ellen, wife of Samuel Culley, esq. of 
Hyde-park-terrace, Kensington-gore. 

At Newcastle, aged 45, George Fenwick, esq. 
many years commander of the barque Circassian, 
one of the elder brethren of the Trinity House at 
Newcastle, and second son of the late Capt. Wil- 
liam Fenwick. His remains were attended to the 
grave by the Deputy Grand Masters, Wardens, 
and Brethren of the Ancient Order of Free and 
Accepted Masons. 

In Mount-st. Grosvenor-sq. Alicia, wife of Capt. 
John Wingfield King, only dau. of the late Chidley 
Coote, esq. Mount Coote, Limerick. 

At Hackney, aged 63, Christopher Man, esq. 

In camp, of wounds received on the 8th before 
Sebastopol, aged 19, Ensign Christopher Michell, 
49th Regt. second son of the Rev. T. P. Michell, 
of Standen, near Hungerford. 

At Surbiton-hill, Kingston, Surrey, aged 48, 
Caleb Norris, esq. of Lancaster-pl. Strand. 

In Westbourne-pl. Eaton-sq. aged 85, Mrs. 
Bridget Frances Profit. 

Sept. 15.. At Lutwyche Hall, Salop, aged 90, 
Dorothy, widow of Col. Lyde Brown, 21st Fusiliers, 
only sister of the gallant Capt. Riou, R.N. who fell 
at Copenhagen in 1801. 

At Brighton, aged 31, Margaret-Bourne, second 
dau. of Thomas Campling, esq. of Bromley, Kent. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 61, Benj. Thos. Crighton, esq. 

At Crosby House, Walworth, aged 83, Jane, 
Marquise de Fulvy. 

At Woolwich, aged 30, Capt. Charles William 
Grey, R.Art. eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Edward Grey, G.C.H. formerly Chief 
Justice of Bengal. 

At Brighton, at an advanced age, Elizabeth, 
wife of Major Haymes, of Leamington, and widow 
of John Edward Carter, esq. attorney, formerly of 
Leicester, and of Scraptoft Hall. 

At Havre, aged 77, Edward J. Heseltine, esq. 
many years manager of the Sheffield and Rother- 
ham Bank at Rotherham. 

At Hollybrook, Randallstown, aged 74, Lieut.- 
Col. Arthur Kennedy. 

From an injury occasioned by a fall on the 30th 
ult. aged 52, Francis Lloyd, esq. of Gilstone Lodge, 
Brompton, eldest son of the late James Lloyd, esq. 
of Birmingham. 

Aged 61, Frederick Lucas, esq. of Newport 
Pagnel, Bucks. 

At Lugano, aged 55, Joseph Mallaby, esq. of 
Loxley Park, near Uttoxeter, justice of the peace 
for Staffordsh. 

At Brighton, aged 85, Gen. Hugh Stacey Os- 
borne, of the Bombay army. He was a cadet of 
1788, became Colonel of the 10th N. Infantry 
1819, Major-General 1837, and was some time on 
the staff in command of the Northern division. 

At Kempton Cottage, near, Sunbury, aged 63, 
William Pinn, esq. formerly of South Bank, Re- 
gent’s-park. 

At Charlton King’s, near Cheltenham, Mary- 
Grace, eldest dau. of the Rev. E. Ryder, Rector of 
Oaksey, North Wilts. 

Aged 26, Sarah-Helen, wife of Archibald Steuart, 
esq. Park-hill Villas, Clapham. 

Aged 71, Mr. W. Stokoe, of Hexham, surgeon ; 
while on a visit to his brother-in-law, Professor 
Johnston, in Durham (also since dead), he was 
found dead in his bed. 

At Millbay Prison, aged 36, Georgiana-Omman- 
ney, wife of Lieut. Harry Veitch, R.N. Governor 
of the establishment. 

Aged 76, James Ward, esq. of Willey-place, 
near Farnham, a magistrate for Hants. 

Sept. 16. At Stoke Bishop, near Bristol, aged 
75, Joseph J. Brandon, esq. late of Gloucester-sq. 
Hyde-park. 

At Blackheath, aged 71, Elizabeth, widow of 
the Rev. Andrew Brandram, M.A. Rector of 
Beckenham, Kent, and Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 
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At Studley, Warw. aged 21, Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Wm. Davies, esq. 

At Huddersfield, Edwin Kitchen, esq. of Windsor. 

At Regent’s-park, aged 86, Elizabeth, relict of 
Richard Nott, esq. formerly of Clifton. 

At Moscow, aged 70, Count Sergius Ouvaroff, 
President of the Imperial Russian Academy of 
Sciences, 

At Ramsgate, Emma-Susannah, widow of F. 
J. Robotham, esq. only dau. of the late Mr. Henry 
Haylock, of Rickett’s-farm, Ashdon, Essex. 

At Jersey, William James Voules, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. He was the eldest 
son of William Voules, esq. of Windsor. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, June 7, 
1844, being then an Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioner. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, William Winfield, esq. 
of Walbrook, second son of Charles Henry Win- 
field, esq. of Tavistock-sq. 

Sept. 17. At Lucca, Philadelphia, relict of Ben- 
jamin Bathurst, esq. She was eldest dav. of the 
lata Sir John Call, Bart. of Whiteford, Cornwall, 
by Philadelphia, dau. and coh. of Wm. Battie, 
M.D. She was married in 1805 to Mr, Bathurst 
third son of the late Bishop of Norwich, and after- 
wards Minister at Vienna. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, of cholera, aged 34, 
Emily, wife of Wm. Leigh Brook, esq. of Meltham 
Hall, near Huddersfield, and dau. of Joseph Ar- 
mitage, esq. of Birkby Lodge; also, at Cologne, on 
the 19th, aged 45, William Leigh Brook, esq. De- 
puty-Lieut. and Magistrate for the west riding of 
Yorkshire, eldest son of the late Jas. Brook, esq. 
of Thornton Lodge. 

At Dover, Caroline-Eliza, widow of Sir Donald 
Campbell, Bart. of Dunstaffnage, Lieut.-Gov. of 
Prince Edward Island. She was the 2nd dau. of 
Sir William Plomer, Knt. Alderman of London, 
was married in 1825, and left a widow in 1850, 
having had issue the present Sir Angus Campbell, 
Bart. and other issue (see the memoir of Sir Do- 
nald in our vol. xxxv. p. 93). 

At Upcott Avenel, Elizabeth-Ann, wife of George 
Lewis Coham, esq. 

In St. Mary’s-road, Canonbury, aged 45, John 
Joseph White, esq. of Lloyd’s. 

Sept. 18. In Blandford-pl. Regent’s Park, aged 
76, Charlotte-Eleanor-Mary, widow of the Rev. 
W. A. Armstrong, formerly of Pengelly Lodge, 
Cheshunt. 

At the residence of his daughter, Guildford, 
aged 81, James Ayling, csq. 

In Westbourne Park, aged 42, Henry Morrell 
Cox, esq. second surviving son of John Lewis Cox, 
esq. of Ham-common, Surrey; and a partner in 
the firm of Cox and Co. printers to the East India 
Company. 

In Upper Porchester-st. Hyde Park, Capt. James 
Evans, late R. Art. 

At the Countess Dowager of Glasgow’s, Island 
of Cumbrae, Augusta-Georgina-Frederica, only 
dau. of the late Lord Frederick Fitz-Clarence. 

Aged 24, Christopher, eldest son of the Rev. 
Joseph Hindle, B.D. Vicar of Higham, near Ro- 
chester. 

Aged 12, Martha-Alice, dau. of J. Horne, esq. 
of Allington; and on the 2Ist, aged 4, Henry, and 
aged 2, Thomas, his sons. 

At the residence of his father, Litchdon, Barn- 
staple, aged 22, William-Henry, only child of 
Thomas Shephard Law, esq. 

In Upper Brook-st. aged 76, Maria-Charlotte, 
widow of Col. W. H. Spicer, of Letherhead, Surrey. 
She was the only dau. of the late Sir George Pres- 
cott, Bart. of Theobald’s Park, Herts, by Sarah, 
dau. of Beeston Long, esq. of Carshalton; was 
married in 1810. 

At Lake Villa, Isle of Wight, aged 80, Edward 
Staple, esq. of Walthamstow. 

Sept.19. In Tottenham-terr. aged 77, James 
Bwye, esq. 

Aged 26, Francis, youngest son of F, Francillon, 
esq. Banbury, 
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At Weymouth, aged 34, Fanny, relict of Henry 
Edward Hill, esq. solicitor, of Blandford. 

At Johnstown Glebe, Rathdowney, Queen’s co. 
aged 3, George-Herbert, eldest child of Geo. F. 
Pollock, esq. of Wimbledon. 

Henry Blatch, esq. of Durrington, 





At} Bath, Helen-Margaret, second dau. of the 
late William Brendon, esq. of Tettaridge, Devon. 

At Scarborough, aged 51, John Ashton Case, 
esq. of Prestbury-Lodge, Cheltenham, and of Pop- 
plewick Hall, Notts. 

In Great Cumberland-pl. Hyde Park, aged 93, 
Hester, relict of Gen. George Carpenter. She was 
the dau. of Robert Moore, esq. of Moore Vale, co. 
Armagh, and mother of Colonel Carpenter, who 
fell at the head of the 41st Regt. at the battle of 
Inkerman. Her body was interred at Kensal- 
green Cemetery. 

At Sebastopol, from a wound in the trenches, 
aged 31, brevet-Major Stephen Remnant Chapman, 
20th Regt. Assistant-Engineer, third son of the late 
Frederick John Chapman, esq. of H.M. Ordnance. 

Aged 78, Mr. Mark Davies, late Principal coast 
ofticer of H.M. Customs at Mistley, Essex. 

Before Sebastopol, of wounds received in the 
Redan on Sept. 8th, aged 18, Reginald Cyril Good- 
enough, Lieut. 97th Regt. son of the Rev. R. W. 
Goodenough, Vicar of Whittingham, Northumb. 
He had resigned the Quartermastership of his 
regiment a day or two before, in order to go into 
action. 

At the Monastery of St. George, Balaklava- 
heights, of Crimean fever, aged 25, Capt. John 
Barry Marshall, 4th Light Dragoons, second son 
of the late William Skinner Marshall, esq. of Hyde- 
park-sq. and Plashwood Hall, Suffolk. 

At Baden-Baden, at her son-in-law’s Frederic 
Hamilton, esq. Her Britannic Majesty’s Chargé 
d’ Affaires, aged 61, the Hon. Mrs. Erskine Norton. 
She was Elizabeth-Bland, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Colonel Smith; was married first, in 1809, to 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Esmé Stewart Erskine, 
youngest son of Lord Chancellor Erskine. He 
was Deputy Adjutant-General in the battle of 
Waterloo, and died in 1817, leaving issue. She 
married secondly, in 1819, James Norton, esq. 

At Isella, on the Simplon road, Agnes-Sophia, 
second dau. of the late Major-Gen. Slessor, of 
Sidmouth. 

At Reading, aged 74, Amelia, widow of the Rev. 
John Towlson, M.A. Incumbent of Blackford, Som. 

At Tunbridge Castle, accidentally drowned, Jane, 
wife of William Frederick Wolley, esq. of Camp- 
den House, Kensington. 

Sept.21. AtSalisbury, aged 76, Elizabeth, widow 
of J. Ballard, esq. formerly of North Audley-st. 

Aged 24, John Brassey, esq. of Chadwell-st. 
Myddelton-sq. solicitor. 

At Wisbech, Edward Cross, esq. formerly Capt. 
in the Militia. 

At Folkestone, aged 75, George Harrison, esq. 
formerly of Swadelands, Lenham. 

When shooting near Reigate, by the accidental 
discharge of a gun carried by Mr. Creswick, one 
of the lessees of the Surrey Theatre, Mr. John 
Shepherd, of the Oxford Arms, Westminster-rd. 
brother of the co-lessee, Mr. Richard Shepherd. 

Sept. 22. Aged 21, Thomas John Batcheler, esq. 
of Pembroke coll. Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. 
J. Batcheler, of Norwich. 

At Rosliston, Derbysh. aged 31, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Isaac Hensley Bray. 

At Salt-hill, Margaret, relict of Col. Bryan, of 
Jenkinstown, Kilkenny. 

Elizabeth-F. fourth dau. of the late John Wyatt 
Lee, esq. of Munden Hall, Essex. 

In Hamilton-terr. St. John’s-wood, aged 44, 
George Alexander Kilgour, esq. second son of the 
late George Kilgour, of Belcairn, Aberdeenshire. 

Aged 71, Miss Mabel Jane Rutherford, eldest 
and only surviving dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Rutherford, Wesleyan minister. 

At Clapton, aged 61, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
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Edward Stallybrass, and eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. James Bass, of Halstead, Essex. 

At Apsley, Edgbaston, aged 55, John Willmore, 
esq. son of the late Thos. Willmore, esq. of Oldford. 

Sept. 23. At Burcher Court, Herefordsh. aged 
82, Benjamin Boddington, esq. 

At Bellevue, Coupar-Angus, aged 20, Elizabeth- 
Mellis, only child of David Clark, esq. banker, 
Coupar-Angus. 

At Graythwaite, Westmerland, Major George 
Cox, late 60th Bengal N. Inf. 

At Southampton, aged 34, Emma-Emilia, wife 
of Capt. James C. Giffard, late 12th Madras N.I., 
and dau. of the late Charles Day, esq. of Bevois- 
hill, near Southampton. 

At Chester-pl. Hyde-park-sq. aged 5 months, 
John-Osgood, infant son of Osgood Hanbury, jun. 


esq. 

‘Kt Widcomb House, Bath, aged 70, Sidney 
Parry MacGregor, of Cheltenham, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. MacGregor, 88th Regt. and eldest dau. of the 
late T. P. Jones Parry, esq. of Madryn, Carnar- 
vonshire. 

Lucy-Napleton, second dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Marsh, Vicar of Ashburton, Devon. 

At Ewell, aged 31, Charles Shears, esq. of Ewell, 
Surrey, third surviving son of D. T. Shears, esq. 
of the Lawn, South Lambeth. 

In the hospital at Scutari, from the effect of 
Crimean fever, followed by dysentery, aged 19, 
Henry Arthur Wight, esq. Lieut. 6th Dragoon 
Guards, eldest son of the late Arthur Wight, esq. 
Major 23rd Regt. B.N.I., of Brabceuf Manor, near 
Guildford. 

Sept. 24, In Offord-road, Barnsbury-park, Is- 
lington, aged 67, Thomas Bromley, esq. 

At Scutari, on board the Orinoco, of epilepsy, 
Miss Clough, one of the lady nurses from Balak- 
lava. 

At Howdens, near Tiverton, aged 54, William 
Dickinson, esq. 

At Portswood, near Southampton, aged 23, 
Alfred-Domett, only surviving son of the late 
Capt. Fry, 11th Regt. 

At Chichester, Elizabeth, younger dau. of the 
late Rev. Cornelius Greene, Rector of Terwick, 
near Midhurst. 

At Filey, Mary, second dau. of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Long, of Settrington ; also at the same 
place, Henry-Heathcote, sixth son of the above. 

At Rope-hill, near Lymington, Charles Hey- 
wood, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Kentish-town, aged 82, Sarah, relict of Robt. 
Holland, esq. of St. James’s-street. 

At Danygraig, aged 48, Elizabeth, relict of 
William Howell, esq. Carmarthen. 

Of wounds at the attack on the Redan, aged 24, 
Lieut. William Kerr, 30th Regt. eldest son of W. 
C. Kerr, M.D. of Northampton. Lieut. Kerr 
joined the army asa volunteer from the Militia, 
receiving an ensigncy, with speedy promotion to 
the rank of Lieutenant. 

At his residence, Bath, aged 59, Willoughby 
M‘Ghie, chief clerk of the County Court of So- 
mersetshire, holden at Bath, formerly of New Inn, 
London. 

At Greenwich, Eliza-Christiana, fourth and last 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Samuel H. Savory, 
of Twyford Hall, Rector of that parish. 

At Kempsey, Worcestershire, aged 29, Captain 
Arthur Payne Smith, Royal Engineers. 

At Turin, aged 61, Thos. J. Woodhouse, esq. 
civil engineer, formerly of Leicester. He was 
engaged in the formation of the Midland Counties 
Railway from Rugby to Derby, and had since been 
employed in similar undertakings both at home 
and abroad. His death was occasioned by an 
apopletic seizure. 

mL. 5 25. In London, aged 71, Philip Edward 
yly, esq. 

At Alford, Linc. aged 57, Rebecca, widow of 
Langley Brackenbury, esq. of Spilsby. 

In Kensington-Garden-terrace, John Morris Col- 
ston, esq. late 70th foot. 
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Aged 73, James Williams Garland, esq. of Cross- 
street, Islington. 

Aged 63, Mr. Joseph Francis Gilbert, landscape 
painter, for twenty years a resident of Chichester, 
second son of Mr. Gilbert, inventor of several in- 
genious plans for firing bombs. 

Sept.26. At Roydon Lee, Essex, aged 66, James 
Brown, esq. 

At Conway, aged 51, Charles Francis Cobb, esq. 
of Moorgate-street. 

At Leicester, aged 83, Rebecca, widow of the 
Rev. Frances Franklin, of Coventry. 

Michael Fraser, esq. of Furnival’s-inn, and 
Manor-cottage, Walworth. 

From the effects of Crimean fever, on board 
H. M. S. Queen, off Sebastopol, John Sherwood 
Gaynor, Lieut. 47th regt. sixth son of Capt. Gay- 
nor, Killiney-house, co. Dublin, and the Ordnance 
House, Buttevant. 

At Folkestone, Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
George Harrison, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 76, Richard Hopper, esq. of 
Charles-st. Westbourne-terr. 

Aged 60, Mr. Joseph Pawsey, of Burnham 
Thorp, Norfolk, and brother to Mrs. Rollinson, 
Rede-hall. 

In Beckford-place, Kennington-park, aged 45, 
Jane, wife of Henry William Sanders, esq. of the 
Home and Foreign Offices, Downing-st. and eldest 
dau. of the late Mr. John Whitfield of Morpeth. 

At Highgate, Skipton, aged 72, Peter Watkin- 
son, esq. 

At Chertsey, aged 55, Mary-Ann, relict of 
Robert Wetton, esq. and only dau. of the late 
Thomas Cooper, esq. of Bombay. 

Sept. 27. At Great Yarmouth, aged 83, Ann, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Baker, Rector of Rol- 
lesby. 

Wilson Bigland, esq. son of Admiral Bigland, of 
Leamington. 

At Newport, Monmouthsh. Mary-Ann, wife of 
W. M. Clapp, esq. 

At South Shoebury, aged 69, Margaret-Maria, 
relict of the Rev. Mr. Crow. 

Aged 59, David Davies, esq. of Llwynrickett, 
Mothvey, near Llandovery, 

Aged 81, William Dowman, gent. of Sudbury, 
Coroner for the borough since the passing of the 
Municipal Corporation Act. 

Sept. 28. At Belfast, John Bates, esq. solicitor, 
late clerk of Belfast. 

In Westbourne-terr. aged 13, Charlotte-Jane- 
Lindesay, youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Sir Henry Bethune, Bart. 

Aged 16, Emily-Popham, second dau. of the 
Rev. George B. Blyth, Vicar of Newbald, York- 
shire. 

At Chipping Ongar, aged 32, Sarah, second dau. 
of Wm. Cooper, esq. late of Bondham Hall, Nor- 
folk, and Rose-hill, Ipswich. 

At Launceston, aged 86, Anne, widow of John 
Cudlipp, esq. M.D. 

At Ehrenbreitstein, aged 31, Elizabeth-Frances, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. Peregrine F, Cust. 

At Tunbridge-wells, aged 72, the wife of Alex- 
ander Dewar, esq. late of Sunning-hill, Berks. 

At Wyke Regis, aged 53, Katharine, widow of 
Thomas Hare, esq. 

At Stockwell, Surrey, aged 58, George Harris,esq. 

At Brighton, Sophia, wife of Hen. J. B. Ivey, esq. 

At Wollaston House, Dorchester, aged 19, 
Georgina-Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Hastings Na- 
thaniel Middleton,esq. of Bradford Peverell, Dorset. 

At Romsey, the wife of H. Saintsbury, esq. surg. 

In London, Charles-Frederick, youngest son of 
the late Capt. John Turner, R.N. of Swansea. 

On board the Robert Lowe transport, from 
wounds received at the attack on the Redan, Charles 
Henry Beck, Lieut. 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
second son of S. Adams Beck, esq. Cheam, grand- 
son of the late James Beck, esq. formerly of Alles- 
ley Park, near Coventry. 

Sept. 29. At Kingsbridge, aged 49, William 
Cholwich Haley, esq. solicitor. 
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Aged 57, George Mumford, esq. of Downham- 
market, Norfolk. 

At Paris, Eliza, relict of Wm. Heath Petch, esq. 
of Her Majesty’s Customs, and eldest dau. of the 
late Sir Richard Phillips, Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex in 1807-8. 

At Greenwich, Margaret, wife of Capt. Charles 
Wing, late of Ipswich. 

Sept. 30. At Southampton, Dorothea, eldest 
dau. of the late G. R. B. Berney, Bengal Civil 
Serv. and of Kennet Lodge, Reading, Berks. 

At Bayswater, Anna-Maria, wife of Col. J. J. 
Graham, Military Secretary to General Vivian. 

At Southampton, aged 68, Ann, dau. of the late 
Thomas Hatch, esq. Windsor, and of Sutton, Surrey. 

At Clapham-rise, John Charles M‘Mullen, esq. 
late of Lavender-hill, Surrey. 

At Inverinate, Lochalsh, N.B. from falling over 
a cliff into the sea, Lavinia-Mary, wife of Alex- 
ander Matheson, M.P. and sister of the late Lord 
Beaumont. She was married in 1853, and has left 
two children, the youngest only a few months old. 

Lately. In Upper Brook-st. aged 21, Harriett- 
Cecilia, only dau. of Arthur Blackwood, esq. 

At Winchester, Augusta, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Deane, and dau. of the late Rev. J. Lempriere, D.D. 

On an excursion to the top of Dunquaich, when 
he unfortunately lost his way, and perished from 
exhaustion, David Inches, esq. writer, Inverary, 
late of Coupar-Angus. 

At Hailsham, Sussex, aged 67, Mr. Pearson Slye, 
formerly of London ; also, aged 74, Mr. Matthias 
Slye. They were both sons of the late Rev. Mat- 
thias Slye, Rector of Carlton. 

At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, Mr. John Holder 
Strange, draper, residing at Highbury. He had 
been inspecting some landed property he had re- 
cently purchased, and having mistaken his way, 
he fell over a cliff 40 or 50 feet high. Verdict, 
* Accidental death.” 

At St Ives, Cornwall, aged 57, William Edward 
Walmesley Tresidder, esq. solicitor. 

Mr. Whitehurst, of Derby, brother to Mr. White- 
hurst, Q.C. He was an eminent manufacturer of 
church, turret, and house clocks. 

Oct. 1. At Lee-grove, Kent, aged 77, Thomas 
Brandram, esq. magistrate for the county. 

At Brussels, Susan, wife of Col. George Camp- 
bell, Bengal Art. and eldest dau. of the late Alex- 
ander Campbell, esq. of Possil. 

At York, aged 69, Mary, relict of Archibald 
Campbell, esq. of Bedale, and youngest dau. of the 
late Leonard Hartley, esq. of Middleton Tyas. 

On board the Indiana, at Spithead, from wounds 
received in the trenches at Sebastopol on the 24th 
of August, aged 24, Capt. the Hon. Robert Drum- 
mond of the Coldstream Guards, second son of the 
Earl of Kinnoull. 

At Versailles, aged 28, George-Andrews, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Charles J. Orman, Incumbent 
of Shouldham and Shouldham Thorpe, Norfolk. 

Aged 70, Margaret, wife of Wm. Pearson, esq. of 
Harbledown, Canterbury. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, aged 77, Harriet, wife of 
the Rev. John Hearne Pinckney, D.D. 

At Mildenhall, aged 35, George Thos. Read, esq. 
solicitor, Bacup, Lanc. son of James Read, esq. 
solicitor, Mildenhall. 

At Blackheath, aged 53, Mr. Thomas Saull, for 
many years connected with the firm of Messrs, W. 
D. Saull and Co. Aldersgate-st. 

At Castelnau, Barnes, aged 69, Charlotte-Selina, 
dau. of the late Lestock Wilson, esq. formerly of 
Harley-st. and of Epping, Essex. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, John-Michael, and on the 
7th Robert-Watkin, children of John Wynne, esq. 
of Garthmeilio, Denbighsh. 

Oct.2. Aged 79, Archibald Campbell, esq. Laird 
of Lochnell, Argyleshire, and the Mount, Harrow, 
Middlesex, father of the Rev. Colin Campbell, late 
Vicar of Dedham, Essex. 

In Sloane-st. Col. Francis Dalmer, brother of 
the late General Dalmer. He entered the service 
in 1804, attained the rank of Major in 1814, and, 
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having served at Waterloo, was promoted to Lieut- 
Colonel by brevet dated 18 June, 1815. He at- 
tained the rank of Colonel in 1837. He also served 
in the Peninsula. 

At Hexham, aged 54, Ann-Margaret, dau. of the 
late Jasper Gibson, esq. 

On board the Indiana, at Spithead, Capt. the 
Hon. Robert Drummond Hay, of the Coldstream 
Guards, brother to the Hon. Arthur Hay, flag- 
Lieut. to the Commander-in-Chief. 

In Brompton-sq. Lieut.-Col. Gillies M‘Pherson, 
formerly of the 99th Regt. and lately of the Royal 
Canadian Rifles. He was found dead between two 
and three o’clock in the morning. Verdict, ‘* Na- 
tural Death.” 

At the residence of her son, Trafalgar House, 
Barnstaple, aged 92, Mary, relict of W. Potts, esq. 

At Susan-pl. Kingstown, aged 100, Henry Ri- 
chardson, esq. He was the oldest solicitor on re- 
cord, and was also a notary public, proctor of Ad- 
miralty, and stockbroker, being one of the original 
committee. He retained his faculties to the last. 

At Cheltenham, Maria, wife of the Rev. S. C. 
Sharpe, M.A. Principal of the Pittville School. 

At Morley, Derbyshire, Edward Wilmot Sitwell, 
esq. late Capt. 34th Regt. 

Oct. 3. Aged 35, Susannah, wife of Daniel Con- 
stable Alston, esq. of Manningtree. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Grace-Milbourne, relict 
of Major Baddeley, formerly of the 7th Hussars. 

At Redcar, aged 85, Mrs. Grace Carter, niece to 
the great circumnavigator, Captain Cook. 

At Strayingham Rectory, Christiana-F. wife of 
the Rev. W. F. Douglas, and eldest dau. of the late 
Adm. the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, by Mary, dau. 
of Robert Fanshawe, esq. She was married in 
1846. 

At St. Agnes, Cornwall, aged 67, Nancy, widow 
of Mr. John Opie. 

At Geneva, aged 56, William Romilly, esq. eldest 
son of the late Sir Samuel Romilly. 

Oct. 4. Aged 76, Henry Austin, esq. of Oxford- 
terr. Hyde-park. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 62, Henry Ball, late of Tor- 
rington-sq. and of Mitre-court, Temple, barrister- 
at-law. He was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn 
May 12, 1830; practised as a special pleader, and 
attended the Western circuit and the Wiltshire 
sessions, 

At Bourne-park, the residence of her son, aged 
79, Jane, relict of John Bell, esq. K.C. late of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and Street End House, near Canterbury. 

Aged 84, Henry Buckton, esq. of Canterbury, 
and formerly of the Cape. 

At Constantinople, James-Gubbins-Archer, se- 
cond son of the late Lancelot Archer Burton, esq. 
of Woodlands, Emsworth, Hants, late Capt. 6th 
Dragoon Guards, Major in the Turkish Contingent, 
and Assistant Quartermaster-Gen. to the Cavalry 
Division of that force. 

At Kensington Park Villas, aged 55, Benjamin 
Butler, esq. formerly of Manilla. 

At the Grove, Hackney, aged 89, John Copling, 


sen. esq. 

At Mount Ebford, aged 20, Isabella-Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of Edward Harris Donnithorne, esq. of 
Colne Lodge, Twickenham, and granddau. of the 
late Rev. George Moore, Rector of Sowton. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 77, Daniel Eyre, esq. 
youngest and last surviving son of the late Rev. 
Ambrose Eyre, D.D. Rector of Leverington and 
Outwell, Camb. nephew to the late Dr. Edmund 
Keene, Bishop of Ely. 

At Foley-pl. Cavendish-sq. the wife of Joseph 
Jennings, esq. of Hawkhurst. 

At Chester, aged 58, Capt. Charles Stanhope 
— Royal Anglesea Militia, and late Capt. 59th 


‘oot. 

At Manor House, Chigwell, Essex, aged 72, C. 
J. Mills, esq. 

At Chichester, aged 73, Theophania Pilkington, 
dau. of the Rey. Dr. Pilkington, Vicar of Findon, 


Sussex. 
At Blandford, Dorset, aged 77, Mr. Wm, Pond. 
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He filled the office of alderman and chamberlain 
in the corporation of Blandford Forum for many 
years. 

: At Carshalton, aged 65, Stephen Winckworth 
Silver, of Cornhill and St. John’s-wood. 

Oct. 5. At Croft, aged 22, Susan-Mary, wife of 
Pearson Armstrong, esq. solicitor, Newcastle, and 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Dale, esq. of 
Tynemouth. 

At Spa, Belgium, aged 47, Maria, wife of W. I. 
Benson, esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Dunmore House, Argylesh. Eliza-Hope, 
widow of James Campbell, esq. of Dunmore, and 
fifth dau. of the late Hon. William Baillie, Lord 
Polkemmet. 

At Twickenham, Harriet, second surviving dau. 
of the late Col. Gardner, E.1.C.S. and of Belle-vue, 
Southampton. 

At Leamington, Amelia, relict of Major Kemp- 
land, of the Bengal Light Cavalry. 

Aged 86, Patience, widow of T. B. Luxmoore, 
esq. of Okehampton. 

At Walkington, aged 66, Mr. Edward Page, 
land-agent and surveyor, and an alderman of 
Beverley. 

At Bude Haven, Mrs. Rowe, of Great Hay, La- 
merton, near Tavistock. 

At the vicarage, West Farleigh, Ellen Sophia 
Stephens, younger dau. of the Dean of Rochester. 

At her residence, Bath, aged 69, Elizabeth, relict 
of Col. Augustus Thomas Watson, E.I.C.S. 

Oct. 6. Aged 70, Susanna, wife of Joseph Box, 
esq. of Kentish Town. 

In Portman-sq. John Lloyd Clayton, esq. third 
son of the late Sir William Clayton, Bart. of Mar- 
den Park, Surrey, and of Harleyford, Bucks. 

At Portswood Park, Southampton, aged 44, 
Chas. A. Dalby, esq. M.D. late of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

At Cork, Richard Joseph Downing, esq. for- 
merly connected with the Cork Examiner, and 
during several years a parliamentary reporter for 
the Morning Herald. 

At Blackheath, aged 63, Amos Hodgson, esq. 
late Deputy Storekeeper of the Tower. 

Aged 20, Catherine-Jane, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. W.M. Oliver, Rector of Bobbingworth, Essex. 

Oct. 7. At Lowick Cottage, Highweek, Martha- 
Escott-Gest, second dau. of the late Capt. Arscott, 
R.N. of Chudleigh, Devon. 

Edward Read Mesban, esq. of Sneld’s Park, Ed- 
monton. 

At Little Waltham, Essex, aged 35, Thomas 
Bruce Stone, esq. 

Oct.8. At Bell Hall, aged 32, Hewley John 
Baines, esq. late Capt. 95th Regt. eldest son of 
Hewley Mortimer Baines, esq. of Yorkshire. 

At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, aged 37, William- 
Key, third son of Charles Brenchley, esq. 

At Gateshead, aged 79, Joyce, widow of George 
Dixon, esq. solicitor, Wolsingham. 

Aged 78, John Dent, esq. of Worcester, and of 
Sudeley Castle, Gloucestershire. He was the elder 
son of William Dent, esq. of Worcester, and bro- 
ther to the late William Dent, esq. of whom a 
memoir was given in our Magazine for December, 
1854, with some account of the restoration of 
Sudeley castle. Mr. John Dent served Sheriff of 
Worcestershire in 1849—50. He was unmarried; 
and is succeeded, we believe, in his estate by his 
nephew John C. Dent, esq. of Severn Bank, 
co. Wore. barrister-at-law. He has left, free 
of duty, legacies for various charitable institu- 
tions and purposes, amounting to 10,250/.: viz. 
6,0007. for the endowment of ten almshouses, and 
2,0007. for a day school at Winchcomb or Sudeley ; 
1,0007. to the six masters for the endowment of 
two additional boys in the Worcester Blue-coat 
School ; 5002, in trust, for clothing and coal for 
the poor women of St. Nicholas’ parish ; 300/, to 
the Propagation of the Gospel Society ; 2007. to 
the Diocesan Church Building Society; 100/. to 
the Birmingham Deaf and Dumb Institution ; 
507. to the Worcester Dispensary; 50/, to the 
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Widows and Orphans of Clergy in the Archdea- 
conry of Worcester ; and 50/. to the poor of St. 
John’s. At the time of his decease Mr. Dent was 
engaged in restoring the chapel at Sudeley, and 
has left directions for its completion. 

At Morpeth, aged 35, Robert Hood, esq. surgeon. 

At the residence of Wm. Sankey, esq. Would- 
ham, Kent, aged 62, Mrs. Elizabeth Anne Hutch- 
inson. 

At Penleigh House, Wilts, the residence of her 
brother, William Beckett Turner, esq. Mary-Jane, 
wife of Thomas Sargeant, esq. of Porchester-terr. 
North, Bayswater. 

Killed on the South Devon line, near St. 
Thomas’s station, Exeter, by the up-train passing 
over his body, aged 28, Henry Stewart Sper- 
ling, esq. He had been staying at a friend’s 
honse in Exeter: was of taciturn habits, and 
sometimes depressed in spirits, but never evinced 
any symptoms of insanity. When within 20 yards 
of the approaching train he deliberately lay down 
on the line. The body was frightfully mangled, 
the head severed from it, and crushed in pieces. 
Verdict, ‘‘ Temporary Insanity.” 

At Brighton, aged 51, Harriette, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Webb, esq. formerly 
of Lee-hall, Staffordsh. 

Oct.9. Aged 72, James Brooke, esq. of Furni- 
yal’s-inn. 

At Macclesfield, aged 86, Margaret, widow of 
Mr. Stephen Dickinson, formerly of Hinckley, 
attorney. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Richard, youngest son 
of Baron Marochetti. 

At Putney, Ann, third dau. of the late Went- 
worth Malin, esq. 
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At Puncknoll, aged 14 months, Charles-Pley- 
dell, son of Morton Grove Mansel, esq. 

At Wateringbury, Kent, Elizabeth, widow of 
John Miller, esq. of Yalding, and eldest dau. of 
the late Alderman Lucas. 

Oct. 10. At Myddelton-sq. aged 68, Mary, relict 
of Thomas Bayden, esq. of Brookland. 

At Southampton, aged 22, Blanche-Frances- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Joseph Chamberlayne 
Chamberlayne, esq. of Maugersbury Manor-house, 
Gloucestersh. 

At Leyrath, Kilkenny, aged 26, Annette Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the late Sir Josiah Wheeler- 
Cuffe, Bart. 

At Fleetwood, aged 23, Henrietta, only dau. of 
the late John Henry Faucett, esq. of Holt Hall, 
Derbysh. 

At Bridgwater, aged 33, E. B. Gooding, esq. 
solicitor. 

Aged 30, Geraldine, wife of John Robert Green- 
hill, esq. of Wagney-house, Chadwell, Essex. 

Aged 31, Mary, third dau. of J. J. J. Sudlow, esq. 
of Weybridge, and Bedford-row. 

Oct. 11. At the house of H. B. Adams, esq. 
Forest-hill, Bideford, Devon, aged 82, Mrs, Ann 
Maria Mary Bickham. 

Charles Fores, esq. of Stokenchurch, Exon. 

At Hitchin, Louise-Ann, fifth dau. of the late 
Robert Hinde, esq. of Preston Castle, Herts. 

At Bideford, aged 91, Miss Dorothy King. 

At Lewisham, Kent, aged 96, Miss Margaret 
Merchant. 

At Spondon, Derbysh. aged 83, Elizabeth, widow 
of Thomas Nixon, esq. late of Nuttall Temple, Notts. 

At Cambridge, Mary-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
R. ~~ D.D. Provost of King’s. 





‘TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 















































Deaths Registered a 
sienna sities o 
Week endin a .| os S S 542 . ; a5 
cine,” S3& Bt /E°]E2 gz 23 a g 2 5.2 
Bee) Se }o8) 55 loeles| 3 | s | 2 | SP 
J o 
R588 Fe]/SE jesicd) & = 2 = 
Sept. 29 .| 598 194 | 186 156 | 26 | — | 1160 624 | 536 || 1707 
Oct. 6 .| 487 132 159 | 128 | 36) 6] 948 482 | 466 || 1445 
” 13. | 449) 131 124} 124 | 22) 13] 863 436 | 427 || 1564 
os 20 .| 463 | 154] 150] 129] 25] 6] 927 480 | 447 || 1725 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Ocr. 20. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 
76 11 36 1) 28 5 48 9 49 2 45 10 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Ocr. 29. 





Sussex Pockets, 37. 58. to 4. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 10s. to 67. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 29. 
Hay, 4/. 0s. to 6/. 0s.—Straw, ll. 4s. to 11. 8s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 6/. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Ocr. 29. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef .....0 cececeeed8 4d.to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Ocr. 29. 
Mutton ...........38 4d.to5s. Od. Beasts.......+. 4,801 Calves 127 
Veal ..cccecseccceed8 8d.to5s. Od. Sheep and Lambs 22,550 Pigs 420 
Pork .....0022- +38. 10d. to 5s. Od. 


COAL MARKET, Ocr. 26. 
Walls Ends, &c. 18s. Od. to 24s. Od. perton. Other sorts, 16s. 6d. to 19s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 65s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 64s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From Sept. 26, to Oct. 25, 1855, both inclusive. 

















Fahrenheit’s Therm. 














Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
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at 
sasigigz ¢ sagzlgig2 § 
RPS SE 8 oe & Weather. | PS\2E] 2 |o2 & Weather. 
AA es|* (a4 & Aaloa|~ ia", 
Sep.| ° | ° | ° in. pts. Octi © | ° | ° in. pts. 
26 | 49 | 60 | 45 30, 19 |cloudy, fair | 11 | 55 | 57 | 57 29, 68 |fair 
27 | 41 | 61) 47 ~~, 89 /fr.cly.rn.ltng}) 12 | 55 | 63 | 52, 63 |\constant rain 
28 | 50 | 62 | 61 , 65 |lrain, fair 13 | 50 | 57 | 50, 67 |/fair, cloudy 
29 | 60 | 65 | 60, , 63 /do. do. 14 | 48 | 53 | 47 —, 49 |/foggy, cloudy 
30 | 55 | 65/63 , 55 |ldo. do. 15 | 42 | 55 | 46, 44 ||foggy,cldy. rn 
Ol | 55 | 67 | 63, 50 |/do. do. 16 | 55 | 57 | 49 = , 71 |icldy.fr.hvy.rn 
2/53 | 64) 54 =, SI |\cloudy, rain || 17 | 52 | 68] 51 —, 69 |/hvy.rain,cldy. 
3 | 55 | 67 | 55 29, 30 heavy rain 18 | 53} 57] 50, 91 |\cloudy, fair 
4| 53/66 | 55, 31 jrain, hail 19 | 53 | 57 | 50 30, 5 |/do. do. 
5 | 55 | 60 | 54, 33 |/heavy rain 20 | 52) 61 | 53. , 16 |/fair 
6 | 53 | 62) 53. , 3h fair 21 | 55| 61 | 58, 66 |\cloudy, rain 
7| 53) 64) 55 ,32 '\do. cloudy 22 | 55 | 62| 57 ~~, 10 |ido. fair 
8 | 53 | 63 | 55 ~~ , 50 jcloudy, rain | 23 | 56 | 62 | 54 29, 91 |/do. do. 
9/49 | 60] 50 , 50 |fair, rain 24 | 53 | 57 | 43 30, 0 |/do. do. 
10 | 45 | 52) 47 ~~, 68 /Ido. do. 25 | 50 | 54 | 54 29, 78 |I/do. rain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Sept.) Bank | Sper | Sper | New | pong | South) india India Ex. Bills 
Get. | Stock eek |consos pL an Annuities. oon. Stock. Bonds, £1000. 
28 |—___|______|_ 88} par. 4 dis. 
29 | . | made 6 pm. 
1 88} 229 2pm. | par. 1 pm. 
2 |—_ 88} -——— 2pm. (3 dis. 1 pm. 
3 88} par.4pm./3 dis. 1 pm. 
4 |\——___|-——_|_ 87} ‘par.2dis., 4 1 dis. 
es ee 226 ———_| 2 5dis. 
6 873 5 1 dis. 
8 | 873 3pm.3dis) 5 1pm. 
9 | 87 2pm.2dis) 5 2 dis. 
10 | — 863 ane 3dis.2pm 6 0 dis. 
11 | 207 85} 865 | 863 35 | 228 ——! 7 3 dis. 
12 209 862 87} | 87% 5dis.par. 8 3 dis. 
13 | 209 872 882 | 883 3dis.2pm| 7 2 dis. 
15 | 209 873 872 | 883 355 | 5 2 dis. 
16| 209 | 86% | 87% | 9873 2pm. | 7 3 dis, 
17 | 209 87} | 883] 88 3g |__| 225 1pm. | 7 3 dis. 
18 | 209 863 87% | 87% 33 228 23pm.; 7 3 dis. 
19 | 209 86} | 864] 872 | 378 lpm. | 10 5 dis. 
20 | 863 874 | 874 3 par. 5dis.. 10 3 dis. 
22 | 209 862 | 87}| 873] 3) |——-|/229 | lpm. | 1 4 dis. 
23 | 209 863 | 872| 872] 32, |—— 1pm.3 dis 3 dis. 2 pm. 
24 | 208 871 | 88 | 88 i Res 2 pm.2 dis 
25 | 207 873 884 | 884 = o— 3pm. 3 pm. 2 dis. 
26/208 | 873 | 877) 883| 3%, |\——-| 227 ————'3 pm. 2 dis. 
| 
| | 
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